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Paris, Sept. 3. 1729. 
1 Have read, by order of the Lord Keeper, a 


manuſcript, intitled, The ancient hiſtory of 
the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Alſyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, and Greeks, 
&c. In this work appear the ſame principles of 


religion, of probity, and the ſame happy endea- 
vours to improve the minds of youth, which are 
ſo conſpicuous in all the writings of this author. 


The preſent work is not confined merely to the 


_ Inſtrudtion of young people, but may be of ſer- 


vice to all perſons in general; who will now 


have an opportunity of reading, in their native 


tongue, a great number of curious events, which 


before were known to few, except the learned. 
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ere 


A LETTER written by the Right Reve- 
rend Dr Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord 
- * Biſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr RoLLin, in 
7 commendation of this work. 15 


> Reverende atque Eruditiſſime Vir, EEE 
"NUM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta ædes 
tas habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertifle ; ſtatui 
lutatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. 
Ad officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
eeum tandum me impleturum ſperarem, fruſtra fui, do- 
mi non eras. Reſtat, ut quod coram exequi non po- 
tui, ſcriptis faltem literis præſtem; tibique ob ea o- 
nia, quibus a te auctus ſum, beneficia, grates agam, 
guas habeo certe, et ſemper habiturus ſum, maximas. 
Revera munera illa librorum nuperis a te annis edi» 
Forum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt, Multi 
15 enim facio, et te, vir præœſtantiſſime, et tua omnia 
guæcunque in iſto literarum genere perpolita ſunt; in 
quo quidem te cæteris omnibus ejuſmodi ſeriptoribus 
facile antecellere, atque eſſe eundem et dicendi et ſen- 
_ Hendi magiſtrum optimum, prorſus exiſtimo: cumque 
in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantulum ipſe et operæ et 
temporis poſuerim, libere tamen profiteor me, tua cum 
legam ac relegam, ea edoctum eſſe a te, non ſolum 
«que neſciebam prorſus, ſed etiam quæ antea didiciſſe 
mihi viſus ſum. Modeſte itaque nimium de opere tuo 
flentis, cum juventuti tantum inſtituendæ elaboratum 
Ad eſſe contendis. Ea certe ſeribis, quæ a viris iſtiuſ- 
modi rerum haud imperitis, cum voluptate et fructu 
egi poſſunt. Vetera quidem et ſatis cognita revocas in 
memoriam; ſed ita revocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes; ut 
Aaliquid vetuſtis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis quod 
omnino tuum : bonaſque picturas bona: in luce collo- 
Fando efficis, ut etiam iis, a quibus ſæpiſſime con- 
pectæ ſunt, elegantiores tamen ſolito appareant, et 
placeant magis. T7 „ 
Certe, dum Kenophontem ſæpius verſas, ab illo et 


—— 


vii Biſbop Atterbury 's letter to the Author. 


ea quæ a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipſum ubi- 
que narrandi modum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xeno- 
phontei nitorem ac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non imitari 
tantum, ſed plane aſſequi: ita ut ſi Gallice ſciſſet Xe. 


nophon, non aliis Hlum, in eo argumento quod tractas, 
verbis uſurum, non alio prorſus more a Pong Judi- *: 


cem. 


nuſculo, etſi perquam diſſimili, remunerari. 


Perge, vir docte admodum et venerande, de bonis | 4 
literis, quæ nunc neglectæ paſſim et ſpretæ jacent, be- 
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Hæc ego, haud afſeritandi cauſa, (quod vitium pro- 
cul a me abeſt), ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cum 
enim pulchris a te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, 1 
aut in alio quopiam doctrinæ genere referendis i impa - 
rem me ſentio, volui tamen propenſi erga te animi gra- 
tique teſtimonium proferre, et te aliquo ſaltem mu- 


— 


2 20 


ne mereri: perge juventutem Gallicam (quando il! 


ſolummodo te utilem eſſe vis) e et præceptis et 


exemplis informare. 
Quod ut facias, annis ætatis tux elapſis multos ad- 


jiciat Deus, iiſque decurrentibus ſanum te præſtet at- 


que enen. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet, 


Tui obſervantiſlimus, 


 FRANC1SCUS ROFFENSIs. F 


Pranſurum te mecum poſt feſta dixit mibi amicus 
ille noſter qui tibi vicinus eſt. Cum ſtatueris tecum 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi ſignificabis. Me certe an- f 


nis maliſque debilitatum, eee veneris, do- 


mi invenies. 


. 


! e doubtedly be read with pleaſure and improvement, by 


"0 de of the preceding letter. 
e py Meſt Learned Sir, 


Hen I was informed by a friend who lives 
near you, that you were returned to Paris, I 
| wg to wait on you as ſoon as my health would 
admit. After having been prevented by the gout for 


ſome time, I was in hopes at length of paying my re- 


Ipetts to you at your houſe ; and went thither, but 


- found you not at home. It is incumbent on me, 
therefore, to do that in writing, which I could not in 


xerſon; and to return you my acknowledgments for 
the favours you have been pleaſed to confer upon 


Fe, of which 1 beg you will be aſſured, that I ſhall 
ways retain the moſt grateful ſenſe. | 
And indeed I eſteem the books yon have lately pu- 


: Þliſhed as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do 


3 very great honour : for I have the higheſt regard, 
moſt excellent Sir, both for you, and for every thing 
that comes from ſo maſterly a hand as yours, in the 


Find of learning you treat; in which I mult believe, 
hat you not only excel all other writers, but are at 

the ſame time the beſt maſter of ſpeaking and thinking 
Well: and I freely confeſs, that though I had applied 


me time and pains in cultivating theſe ſtudics, when 


I read your volumes over and over again, I was in- 
—Bructed in things by you, of which I was not only en- 


| 58k ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf to have learned 
before. You have therefore too modeſt an opinion of 
Vour work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely for 


the inſtruction of youth. What you write may un- 


erſons not unacquainted in learning of the ſame kind: 


| or whilſt you call to mind ancient facts, and things 


fficiently. known, you do it in ſuch a manner, that 


 Fou illuſtrate, you imbelliſh them; till adding ſome- 
thing new to the old, ſomething entirely your own to 
the labours of others. By placing good pictures in a 
3H wo light, you make them appear with unuſual ele- 


gance, 


x Biſbop Atterbury's letter io the Author. 


gance, and more exalted beauties, even to thoſe who 1 


have ſeen and ſtudied them moſt. 
In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, 


you have certainly extracted from him, both what you 
relate in many places, and every where his very man-. 
ner of relating > you ſeem not only to have imitated, 
but attained the ſhining elegance and beautiful ſimpli- 4 
city of that author's ſtyle: ſo that had Tenophor ex. 
celled in the French language, in my judgment hc 
would have uſed no other words, nor wrote in any 


other method upon the ſubject you treat, than you 
have done. 

I do not ſay this out of Aattery » (which is far from: 
being my vice), but from my real ſenſe and opinion. 


As you have enriched me with your fine preſentss, 


which I know how incapable I am of repaying either 


in the ſame or in any other kind of learning; I was 
willing to teſtify my gratitude and affection for you, 


and at leaſt to make you ſome ſmall, though exceed- | 5 


ingly unequal, return. 


Go on, moſt learned and vedentble Sir, to deſerve 1 
well of ſound literature, which now lies univerſally 
neglected and deſpiſed. Go on, in forming the youth 
of France (ſince you will have their utility to be your 


ſole view) upon the beſt precepts and examples. 


Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to 
add many years to your life; and, during the courſe _ 
of them, to preſerve you in health and hafety.. This 


is the earneſt wiſh and prayer of 
our moſt obedient ſervant, 


FRANCIS ROF FEN, 2 


„ Our friend, your neighbour, tells me, you 

intend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 
have fixed upon the day, be pleaſed to let him know | 
it. Whenever you come, you will certainly find one 


Jo weak with age and ills as I am at home. 
cams, 26. | 
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fl SEC T. I. The uſefulneſs of PROFANE HISTORY, 
7 : eſpecially with regard to RELIGION. 
nd HE ſtudy of profane hiſtory „Bt is to be - 
7 = would be unworthy of a ferious ſerved in Ahn. 
| | hr EY : | | ſides the events and 
57 attention, and a conſiderable length of chronologꝓ. 
time, if it were confined to the dry 77785 
knowledge of ancient tranſactions, and an unpleaſing 
"Inquiry into the æras when each of them happened. 
5 At little concerns us to know, that there were once 
ek ſuch men as Alexander, Cæſar, Ariſtides, or Cato; 
and that they lived in this or that period; that the 
empire of the Aſſyrians made way for that of the Ba- 
bylonians, and the latter for the empire of the Medes 
and Perſians, who were themſelves ſubjected by the 
um Macedonians, as theſe were afterwards by the Ro- 
Bnt it highly concerns us to know, „ 1. Tie ceuſes of 
04. dy what methods thoſe empires were _ and fall of 
oY founded; the ſteps by which they roſe 
to the exalted pitch of grandeur we ſo much admire; _ 
what it was that conſtituted their true glory and felicity, _ 
and the cauſes of their declenſion and fall. | 
+ It is of no leſs importance to ſtudy 2. 
= : | 2. The genius and 
9 2. Attentively the manners of different na- chavalier of na- 
FA = tions; their genius, laws, and cuſtoms; #09, ans of 2 
5 and eſpecially to acquaint ourſelves tral es 5 
ich che character 5 | governed them. 
„ Vith the character and diſpoſition, the 
TE- ralents, virt d ; 1 
% » Vurtues, and even vices of thoſe men by whom | 
nl they were governed, and whoſe good or bad qualities 
ST | contributed to the grandeur or decay of the ſtates over 
which they preſided. ene „ 
5 15 'S 12 . . * ED 
0 hora are the gieat objects which ancient hiſtory pre- 
MM exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and 
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Xvi The f R E FA C KE 
empires of the world, and at the ſame time all the 
great men who were any way conſpicuous; thereby 
inſtructing us, by example rather than precept, in the 
arts of empire and war, the principles of government, 
the rules of policy, the maxims of civil ſociety, and 
the conduct of life that ſuits all ages and conditions. 
„ The origin ud We acquire, at the ſame time, an- 
| digreſs bf arts ad other knowledge, which cannot but 
ſciences. excite the curioſity of all perſons who 
2 have a taſte and inclination for polite 
learning; 1 mean, the manner in which arts and ſciences 
were invented, cultivated, and improved. We there 
diſcover, and trace as it were with the eye, their origin 
and progreſs; and perceive, with admiration, that the 
nearer we approach thoſe countries which were once 
inhabited by the ſons of Noah, in the greater perfection 
we find the arts and ſciences ; and that they ſeem to 
de either neglected or forgot, in proportion to the re- 
moteneſs of nations from them: ſo that when men 
attempted to revive thoſe arts and ſciences, they were 
obliged to go back to the ſource from whence they 
originally flowed. 
I give only a tranſient view of theſe objects, though 
fo very important in this place, becauſe I have already 
treated them with ſome extent elſewhere *. 
But another object of infinitely 
4. The obſerving, greater importance claims our atten- 
eſpeciaty, tb cee, tion. For although profane hiſt 
tion between ſacred - oF 8 pro ane DOTY 
vnd profane hiſtory, tr eats only of nations who had im- 
b bibed all the chimeras of a ſuperſti-⸗ 
tious wor ſhip, and abandoned themſelves to all the ir- 
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regularities of Which human nature, after the fall of _ 


the firſt man, became capable; it nevertheleſs pro- 
claims univerſally the greatneſs of the Almighty, his 
power, his juſtice, and, above all, the admirable wiſ- 
dom with which his providence governs the univerſe. 


. _ 


* Vol. 2 & 4+ of the method of teaching and dung the belles 4 as | 
1 


id | 
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If the * inherent conviction of this laſt truth raiſed, 
5 cording to Cicero's obſervation, the Romans above 
All other nations; we may, in like manner, affirm, 
that nothing gives biſtory a greater ſuperiority to ma- 


ny other branches of literature, than to ſee in a man- 
ner imprinted, in almoſt every page of it, the precious 


I : 
» % 7 * ws 
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, footſteps and ſhining proofs of this great truth, viz, 


That God diſpoſes all events as Supreme Lord and So- 


vereign; that he alone determines the fate of kings, 


and the duration of empires; and + that he transfers 
the government of kingdoms from one nation to ano- 
"her, to puniſh the crimes they commit. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if we com- Cad took a more 


immediate care of 


| a the attentive, beneficent, and evi- jt people 


dent manner in which the Almighty 
preſided anciently over his people, with that which 
appeared in his governing all other nations of the earth, 
One would be apt to conclude, that the latter were fo- 
_*#eign and indifferent to him. God looked upon the 
holy nation as his own domain and inheritance; he 
geſided in the midſt of it, like a maſter in his houſe, 
And as a father in his family. Iſrael was bis fon, his 
A ſt- born. He had made it his delight to form him 
Fom his infancy, and to inſtruct him in perſon. He 
iimparted himſelf to him by his Oracles; appointed mi- 
Faculous men to be his governors; and diſplayed the 

- amazing wonders of his power in his protection. Who 
could forbear, at the fight of fo many glorious privi- 
leges, to cry aloud, with the prophet, “ Judah is 
bis ſanctuary, and Iſrael his dominion!” Selammo- 
il ibi magnificus eft Dominus noſter (a)) 


Nevertheleſs this God, although forgot by the na- 


by 


2 tions, and ſeemingly forgetting them, always retained | 


0 


8 (0) I. Axxili. 21. 


; 55 * b. : EN ; 0 : 9 4 

„ ietate ac religione atque hac una ſepientia quod deorum immor- 

-.4 liam numme omnia reg! pubcrnarigue peripeximus, omnes gendes Ba. 

— Wonelque ſuperivimus. Grai de arujÞ. reſponſe n. 19. 
N Ji [ 9 


Wee? 6] T Becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches cot by deceit, 


43 4 q c kingdom is traullated tiom one people to another Acc Ne 8. 
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PREFACE - 
But, of the ſame and exerciſed his ſupreme power o. 
time, did_not_negle ver them; which, though concealed 


other nations. | 
behind the veil of ordinary events, 
and ſuch a conduct and government as was merely 


XVIII The 


human, was not therefore leſs real or divine: ( The 


earth is the Lord's, and the fulneſs thereof, lays the 


prophet, the world, and they that dwell therein. It 
would be an error highly 1 injurious to the Almighty, 
to ſuppoſe him the maſter only of one family, and not 
of all the nations of the world. ; 
We difcover this important woth 


He preſi ded, at tie 
Blots vf min, af. in going back to the molt remote 


ter the flo. antiquity, and the origin of profane 
hiſtory ; I mean, to the diſperſion of | 


the poſterity of Noah into the ſeveral countries of the 


earth where they ſettled. Liberty, chance, views of 
- Intereſt, a love for certain countries, and ſuch like 
motives, were, in outward appearance, the only cauſes 
of the different choice which men made in theſe va- _ 


rious migrations. But the ſcriptures inform us, that, 
amidſt the trouble and confuſion that followed the ſud- 


den change in the language of Noah's deſcendents, 
God preſided invitibly over all their counſels and deli - 


berations; that nothing was tranſacted but by the Al- 
mighty's appointment; and that he only guided * and 
ſettled all mankind, agreeably to the dictates of his 
mercy and juſtice: (c The Lord ſcattered them a- 
broad from thence upon the face of the earth. 

It is true indeed, that God, even in thoſe early ages, 
had a peculiar regard for that people whom he was 
one day to conſider as his own. He pointed out the 
country which they were to inherit : he cauſed it to 


be poſſeſſed by another laborious nation, who applied 
themſelves to cultivate and adorn it; and to improve, 


650 Pal. xxiv. 1. Fe) Git x1. 8. 9. 


The ancients hankires according to Pindar, (Olymp. 6d. 7.), had : 
retained fome idea, that the diſperſion of men was not the effect of 
chance, but that they had been ſettled in different countries by the ap- 
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1 all poſſible methods, the future inheritance of the 


J- 

d aelites. He then fixed in that country the like 
S, Jumber of families as were to be ſettled in it, when 
ly he ſons of Ifrael ſhould, at the appointed time, take 
be ghoſſeſſion of it; and did not ſuffer any of the nations 
ne Which were not ſubject to the curſe pronounced by 


It Noah againſt Canaan, to enter an inheritance that 
„ Vuns to be given up entirely to the Iraelites. * Quando 
videbat Altifſimus gentes, quand? ſc parabat filios A. 
dam, conftituit terminos populorum juxta numerum fr 
th forum lirael. But this peculiar regard of God to his 
te ture people, does not interfere with that which he had 
ne for the reſt of the nations of the earth; as is evident 
of Mom the two paſſages of ſeripture above cited, which 
he _@ach us, that the entire ſucceſſion of ages is prefent to 
of him; that nothing is tranſacted in the whole univerſe, 
hut by his appointment; and that he directs the ſeveral 
les rents of it from age to age. (d) Tu es Deus con- 
1 Hector ſeculorum. A ſeculo uſque in ſeculum reſpicis, 
at, *FWe muſt therefore conſider, as an 654 only Das 
d- Andiſputable principle, and as the baſis fixed the fate of | 
ts, And foundation tò the ſtudy of profane 2 22 
li. ſtory, That the providence of the Al- c people, and . 
Al-. mighty has, from all eternity, appointed tze reign of bis 
nd the eſtabliſhment, duration, and de- %% 
his ſtruction of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard 
4-0 the general plan of the whole univerſe, known only 
0 God, who conſtitutes the order and wonderful har- 
es, wony of its ſeveral parts; as particularly with reſpect 
vas to the people of Ifracl, and ſtill more with regard to 
the "the Meſſiah, and the eſtabliſhment of the church, 
to Which is his great work, the end and defign of all his 
ied , Other works, and ever preſent to his fight. (ſe) No- 
Am a ſeculo eff Domino opus ſuum. e 


<L 
Lo.) 

IS 
& 


| 5 cd. Ecclus xxxix 19. xxxii. 25. (e) Adds xv. 18. | 
hat When the Moſt High divided the nations, and ſeparated the ſons of 
a of Adam, be aſſigned the bounds of the people, according to the numbe; of 


af. bc chi dren of Iſrael, (whom he had in view). 1 his is one of the in- er- 
etations (which. appears very natural) that is given to this paſſage. 
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ture, a part of the relation of the ſeveral nations of 


nations, of whom we ſhall have but a very imperfect 
idea, unleſs we have recourſe to revelation. It is this 
diſplays, and brings to light, the ſecret thoughts of _ * 
Princes, their incoherent projects, their fooliſh pride, 0 
their impious and cruel ambition: it is this reveals 
the true cauſes and hidden ſprings of victories and o- 
verthrows; of the grandeur and declenſion of nations; 


nefit that ariſes from the ſtudy of hiſtory, it is revelation - 85 
that teaches us what judgment the Almighty forms 
both of princes and empires, and conſequently What * 
idea we ourſelves ought to entertain of them. 


"wiſh or protet lowed the expreſſion) to the holy na- 


and at laſt, the ſcene of the meſt aſtoniſhing mir acles 
that God ever wrought in favour of Ifrael : not to 
mention, I ſay, Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineven 


| Salmanaſar, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and man 
more, were, in God's hand, as fo many inſtruments, 
which he employed to puniſh the tranſgreſſions of his 
people. (#2 He lifted up an enſign 40 the nations 1 


earth, to come and receive his orders. He hinſelf put 
the {word into their hands, and appointed their marches | 
daily. He breathed courage and aidow into their ſol- 
= diers; made their armies indefatigable i in labour, and = 


r P.R-B-F A-C:E: 
God has vouchſafed to diſcover to us in holy forty. 
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the earth to his own people ; and the little ſo diſco. 
vered, diffuſes great light over the hiſtory of thoſe 


the riſe and ruinof ſtates: and, which is the greateſt be. 


Not to mention Egypt, that ſerved 2 : 


Powerful tings at fiſt as the cradle (if I may be al- 
appointed to pi 


1 8 CL) 
by 2 S . 


Tjrael. tion; which afterwards was a kind of | 
ſevere priſon and a fiery furnace to it*; 


x . 


- 
3 


Serge . 


and Babylon furmſh a thouſand proofs of the truth 
here advanced. 
Their moſt powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pelaſar 0 


from far, and hiffed unto them from the end of the 


wr; a - 
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(f) If v. 26. 30. X 28. 34. xiii 4. f. Woes” 
'* Educam vos de ergaltulo re Exod. vi. 3 3. 4 fornace 2 
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. Ihabitants like a valiant man. 
4 Found as a neſt the riches of the people: and as one 

gethereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the 
"Earth, and there was none that moved the wing, or 


im incible in battle; 


JFC 
and ſpread terror and conſter- 


The 


uon where · ever they directed their ſteps. 


As their conqueſts were ſo rapid, this ought to have 
1 ven them ſome glimpſe of the inviſible hand which 
Fonducted them. 


But, ſays one of theſe * kings in the 
Ame of the reſt, (g) By the ſtrength of my hand 1 
dave done it, and by my wiſdom ; for I am prudent : 

454 I have removed the bounds of the people, and 
"Fave robbed their treaſures, and I have put down the 
| And my hand hath 


ned the mouth, or peeped. 
But this monarch, ſo auguſt and wiſe in his own 


_ ye, how did he appear in that of the Almighty ?. 
Only 
the rod of his anger, and the ſtaff in his band. 


as a ſubaltern, a ſervant ſent by his maſter ; 


"God's deſign was to chaſtiſe, not to extirpate his chil« 


_ Hannſelf already 
A ſingle blaſt, diſperſes all his proud hopes; deſtroys, 
im one night, an hundred and fourſcore thouſand of 


cen. But Sennacherib Ci) had it in bis heart to deſtroy 
7 cut off all nations. What then will be the iſſue of 


"his kind of conteſt between the deſigns of God and 


- thoſe of this prince? (+) At the time that he fancied 
poſſeſſed of Jeruſalem, the Lord, with 


s forces: + putting a hook in his noſe, and a bridle in 


24 h lips, (as though he had been a wild beaſt), he leads 
Im back to his own dominions, covered with infa- 


* My, through the midſt of thoſe nations, who, but a 


[2 


2 dam per en. veniſti. 2 Reg. xix. 28. 


4 H tle before, had beheld him in all his pride and 


kughtineſs. 


| 1 I Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, appears Qill 
i "Wore vilibly N by a providence, to which he 


173 IC. x. 13. 14. (6) Id. ys. Ci) Ib. 7 7 7. . 5 12. 
1 '* Sennacherib. | 
* & + Inſaniſti in me, et ſuperbia tua aſcendit in aures meas: ponam 
que circulum in naribus tuis, et camum in labiis tuis, et reducam te in 
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himſelf is an entire ſtranger, although it preſides owe 
all his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 
C Being come, at the head of his army, to tw Wl 
| highways, the one of which leads to Jeruſalem, aut 
the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites, Bet 
this king, not knowing which of them it would = 
beſt for him to ſtrike into, debates for ſome tim . 
with himſelf, and at laſt caſts lots. But God makes 1 
fall on Jeruſalem, to fulfill the menaces he had pro 
nounced againſt that city, viz. to deſtroy it ; to bun ON 
the temple, and drag its inhabitants into captivity. Ru 
m) One would imagine, at firſt fight, that thi 
ving had been prompted to beſiege Tyre, merely fron 
a political view, viz. that he might not leave behind 
him ſo powerful and well-fortified a city; nevertheleſ 8 
a ſuperior will had decreed the ſiege of Tyre. God 
was reſolved, on one fide, to humble the pride of r 
 lIthobal its king, who fancying himſelf wiſer than Da 
niel, whoſe fame was ſpread over the whole Eaſt ; ani 
| aſcribing entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence, WW 
the extent of his dominions, and the greatneſs of his 
riches, perſuaded himſelf that he was (u a god, ani 
fat in the ſeat of God. On the other ſide, he alſo wa 
reſolved to chaſtiſe that trading people, for their luxury 
and pride; a people who thought themſelves kings it} | 
the ſea, and ſovereigns over crowned heads; and eſpe. = £ 
_ cially that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, in their 
looking upon the fall of Jeruſalem, (the rival of Tyre) 
as their grandeur. Theſe were the motives which 'Þ 
88 God himſelf to lead Nebuchadnezzar ta 
yre; and to make him execute, though unknow- ! 
ingly, his commands. IDCIRCo ecce EGO ADDUCAM 3 
= ad Tyrum Nebuchodonofor. 1 
To recompenſe this monarch, wal army the Nel 
; Almighty had cauied 1 ſerve a great ſervice . 
 gainſt Tyre, (theſe are God's own words); and to com- 
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% Exck. ani. 19. 23. 55 =) Id. cap. XVI. AA Vl. xv. Cu. Id, * 
2 XXViii. 2. 
* This incident is related more at large in the hiſtory of the Egyptian 
ander the . of makes 5 
penſate 
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ate the Babyloniſh troops, for the grievous toils 


on od L had ſuſtained during a thirteen years ſiege; 7 

tuo give, faith the Lord God, the land of Egypt un- 
an Veæbuc hadrezzar king of Babylon ; and he ſhall take 
lite. multitude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, 
Id b, it ſhall be the wages for his army (0). 


2 0 The ſame Nebuchadnezzar, being fired with a thirſt 
immortalizing his name by the grandeur of his ex- 
its, was determined to heighten the glory of his 
bun queſts with ſplendor and magnificence, by imbel- 
ing the capital of his empire with pompous edifices, 
the moſt ſumptuous ornaments. But whilſt a ſet 
adulating courtiers, on whom he laviſhed the higheſt 
ours and immenſe riches, make all places reſound 
th his name; an auguſt ſenate of watchful ſpirits is 
med, who weigh, in the balance of truth, the ac- 
Ins of kings, and from whoſe ſentence there lies no 
peal. The King of Babylon is cited before this tri- 
nal, in which there preſides a ſupreme judge, who, 
a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holi- 
1 n 1 s that will not allow of the leaſt irregularity : Vigil 
/anctus. In this tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar's ac- 
5 ns, which were the admiration and wonder of the 
I blic, are examined with rigour; and a ſearch is made 
Io the inward receſſes of "his heart, to diſcover his 
de. Woſt hidden thoughts. How will this formidable in- 
1 iry end? At the inftant that Nebuchadnezzar, walk- 
Ig in his palace, and revolving, with a ſecret com- 
FE ſacency, his exploits, his grandeur, and magnificence, 
J ſaying to himſelf, (40 Is not this great Babylon that 
built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majeſty! in this 
fery inſtant, when, by vainly flattering himſelf that he 
eld his power and kingdom only from himſelf, he u- 
ped the (eat of the Almighty ; a voice from beaven 
{pronounce his ſentence, and declares to him, that 
* his kingdom was departed from him, that he ſhould 
driven from men, and his dwelling be with the beaſts 


1 % Ezek. xxix. 18. 20. ( Dan. iv. 1-34 (49) Ib. Þ 30. 
*) b. 1 31. 32. | Do + 4 
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5 themſelves as the ſole authors of their exalted fortune, 
as independent to authority of every kind, and as no 70 
holding of a ſuperior power.  » 


ments of his vengeance, he made others the diſpenſe; 
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they knew neither the author nor true cauſe of it. 
of his conqueſts, the intrepidity of his courage, th. a 
his ſubjects; and, in them, the grateful returns c 
love and tenderneſs, which made them conſider hin 


rather as their protector and father, than as their loc by 
and ſovereign : we find, I ſay, all theſe particulars ! "8 


ful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the han th 
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of the field, until he knew that the Moſt High ru 1:2 


the kingdoms of mens and gave them to whomſoeve MY Cl 


he would, _.. = 
This tribunal, which 1 is for ever a thougt 9 


inviſible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like ſentenc: + 


on thoſe famous conquerors, on thoſe heroes of the P: 4 
gan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, conſidere( 


As God appointed ſome princes to be the inſicy. 


of his goodneſs. He ordained Cyrus to be the deliver ; 
of his people; and, to enable him to ſupport with dig =@ 


nity ſo glorious a function, he endued him with all te 
| qualities which conſtitute the greateſt captains an! 


princes ; and cauſed that excellent education to be g- 
ven him, which the Heathens ſo much admired, thoug = 


We ſee in profane hiſtory the extent and ſwiftne 4 


wiſdom of his views and deſigns, his greatneſs of ſoul. & 
his noble generoſity ; his truly paternal affection fa 8 


profane hiſtory ; but we do not perceive the ſect, 8 
principle of ſo many exalted qualities, nor the hide. Fu 
ſpring which ſet them in motion. KH 

But Iſaiah affords us this light, and delivers himſd, 
in words ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of ti 
God who inſpired him. He * repreſents this all-powe 


_* Hxcdicit Dae echriſto meo Cyro, cujus apprehendi dextera © 
ut ſubjiciam ante faciem ejus gentes, et dorſa regum vertam, et aper 
coram eo januas, et portæ non elaudentur. Ego ante te ibo, et gloriong 
terræ humiliabo: portas æreas conteram, et vectes ferreos confringat 
Et dabo tibi theſauros abſconditos, et arcana ſecretorum : ut ſcias qu 
ego Dominus, qui voco nomen tuum, Deus Iracl J. xlv. 1. 3. 
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es in a wonderful manner, (x) under the image of a 
ry large and {ſtrong tree, whoſe top reaches to hea- 
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ties eſſential to regal power. 
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marching before him, conducting him from city to 


y, and from province to province; ſubduing nations 
ore him, looſening the loins of kings, breaking in 


feces gates of braſs cutting in ſunder the bars of 
Jon; throwing down the walls and bulwarks of ci- 
es, and putting him in poſſeſſion of the treaſures of 
Hrhneſ3, and the hidden riches of ſecret places. 

(s) The prophet allo tells us the cauſe and motive 


all theſe wonderful events. It was in order to pu- 


JF ſh Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almigh- 


ty conducts Cyrus, ſtep by ſtep, and gives ſucceſs to 


his enterpriſes : (7) 7 have raiſed him up in righ- 
«  Feouſneſi, and I will direct all his ways.- 
. vb my ſervant's ſake, and Iſrael mine elect. 
1 the; 


For Fas 
But 
dis prince is ſo blind and ungrateful, that he does not 
Wow his maſter, nor remember his benefactor: (a) T 
ve ſurnamed thee, though thou haſt not known me. 
[ girded thee, though thou haſt not known me. 


* OY 


A fine image 


ht judgment of true glory, and the of the regal office, 


The 
"Wipture only gives us a full idea of them; and this it 


In, and whoſe branches cxtend to the extremities of 
earth. As its foliage is very abundant, and it is 
Sowed down with fruit, it conſtitutes the ornament 
anc felicity of the plains around it. It ſupplies a grate- 
hade, and a ſecure retreat to beaſts of every kind: 
-Apimals, both wild and tame, are ſafely lodged under 
Ws hoſpitable branches; the birds of heaven dwell in the 


Maoghs of it, and it ſupplies food to all living creatures. 
Can there be a more juſt or more inſtructive idea of 
. . g 25 |; - 

WF kingly office? whoſe true grandeur and ſolid glory 


N 
n 
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es not conſiſt in that ſplendor, pomp, and magni- 
Jexterat. al ple » pomp, g 


mw 


Mence which ſurround it; nor in that reverence and 
Ferior homage which are paid to it by ſubjects: but 
5 5 S) II. XIV. 13. 14. (t) verl. 13. 4 = 9 verſ. 4 8. 
. Dan. iv. 7. 9. 8 5 =" ERA 
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it forms, both from its nature and inſtitution, at the 


bleſſings of every kind ; eſpecially with regard to the 
poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the ſhad: 
and protection of royalty, a ſweet peace and tranquil- 


all others. 


appears in the government of Cyrus; of which Xeno. 
phon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface tc 


tranquillity did they enjoy under it *. 
Io this amiable and ſalutary govern 


the conquerors of 


antiquity. ſacred writings give us of thoſe mo 


by antiquity, who, inſtead of making the happiness 
mankind the ſole object of their care, were prompt 
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in the real ſervices and ſolid advantages it procures ty 
nations; whoſe ſupport, defence, ſecurity, and aſylum 


ſame time that it is the fruitful ſource of terreſtrial 


lity not to be interrupted or diſturbed 5; whilſt the Z 
monarch himſelf ſacrifices his eaſe, and experience 
alone thoſe ſtorms and tempeſts from which ke ſhelten 


the hiſtory of that prince. He has there ſpecified: 
great number of nations, which, though far diſtant on: 
from another, and differing widely in their manners 
cuſtoms, and language, were however all united, by 
the ſame ſentiments of eſteem, reverence, and love fol 
a prince, whoſe government they wiſhed, if poſliblz 
to have continued for ever, ſo much happineſs ant 


A juſt idea . ment, let us oppoſe the idea which th 


narchs and conquerors, fo much boaſte 


by no other motives than thoſe of intereſt and amt 
tion. ) The Holy Spirit repreſents them under ti: 
ſymbols of monſters generated from the agitation © 
the ſea, from the tumult, confuſion, and daſhing of tt 
waves one againſt the other; and under the image 
cruel wild beaſts, which ipread terror and defolati 1 

5 univerſally, and are for ever gorging themſelves wi 


Methinks the reality of this noble image, and th 1 
execution of this great plan, religion only exceptct, 


= "EJuvn Sn cri ECanav TOT aurhv TY AGVTHS du Fat s SY 
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Hood and laughter ; bears, lions, tygers, and leo- 


um Fards. How ſtrong and expreſſive is this colouring ! 
the FF Nevertheleſs, it is often from ſuch deſtructive mo- 
ral gels, that the rules and maxims of the education gene- 


de ly beſtowed on the children of the great, are bore 

ade towed : and it is theſe ravagers of nations, theſe {cour- 
wi, es of mankind, they propoſe to make them reſemble. 

the By inſpiring them with the ſentiments of a boundleſs 

ce ambition, and the love of falſe glory, they become 

ltes Ito borrow an expreſſion from ſcripture) (2) young 

Hons; they learn to catch the prey, and devour men, 

| the a to lay waſte cities, to turn lands and their fatneſs 

tech 5⁴⁶ deſolation by the noiſe of their roaring. And 
en0- 1 


"when this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that 
-c 0 he noiſe of his exploits, and the renown of his vic- 


ed WMories, are nothing but a frightful roaring, which fills 


cone all places with terror and deſolation. 

nerd The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and 
, by hich are extracted from the hiſtory of the Egyptians, 
eu, Achyrians, Babylonians, and Perſians, prove ſufficient- 
(bl: y the ſupreme power exerciſed by God over all em- 
ant 


Pires ; and the relation he thought fit to eſtabliſh be- 
"Þveen the reſt of the nations of the earth, and his own 
vert Peculiar people. The ſame truth appears as conſpi- 


-h ti fuouſly under the kings of Syria and Egypt, ſuccel- 
: 1% Drs of Alexander the Great; between whoſe hiſtory, 
oalic' 


lic and that of the Jews under the Maccabces, every 
1ets© © ÞDody knows the cloſe connection. e 
mpit J0o theſe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
am Which, though univerſally known, is not therefore the 
ler eſs remarkable; I mean the taking of Jeruſalem by 
10n Titus. (a) When he had entered that city, and 
of i: Fiewed all the fortifications of it, this prince, though 
lage! Heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of the God of 
ola” Wlrael; and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, 
2S Wb, ge It is manifeſt that the Almighty has. fought for us, 
and has driven the Jews from thoſe towers; fince 


5) Ex. xi. 3. 7, () Joſeph. I. 3. e. 46. 
= Te, E-2 % neither 
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neither the utmoſt human force, nor that of all the 
* engines in the world, could have effected it.” 24 

God has al. Beſides the viſible and ſenſible con. 
2 e nection of ſacred and profane hiſtory, f 
relatively to the there is another more facred and more re 

reignof ile Meſs diſtinct relation with reſpect to the Meſ. 0 
fiab. ſiah, for whoſe coming the Almighty, 
' whoſe work was ever preſent to his fi ght, prepared cf 
mankind from far, even by the ſtate of Ignorance and 
diſſoluteneſs, in which he ſuffered them to be immer. po 

{ſed during four thouſand years. It was to ſhew the of 

_ neceſſity there was of our having a mediator," that pe 
God permitted the nations to walk after their own e 


ways; and that neither the light of reaſon, nor the g. 

dictates of philolophy, could diſpel their clouds of e g 

ror, or reform their depraved inclinations. of 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 

the majeſty of princes, the glorious actions of great © 

men, the order of civil ſocieties, and the harmony of pr 

the different members of which they are compoſed, tx 

the wiſdom of legiflators, and the learning of philoſo- 

phers ; the ear th ſeems to exhibit nothing to the eye 

of man, but what is great and reſplendent : neverthe- | 

ty leſs, in the eye of God, it was equally barren and un- @ 

ll cultivated, as at the frſt inſtant of the creation by the mm 

N almighty fat. (0 The earth was WITHOUT FOR NH, 

5 AND voip: this is ſaying but little: it was wholly 

j'!. polluted and impure, (the reader will obſerve, that! 

peak here of the Heathens), and appeared, to God, 

i, only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and peri- 'p 

9 dious men, as it did at the time of the flood. (c The Wl 

I. _ earth. was corrupt beſore God, and was filled With = 

| miquity. 4 
te Nevertheleſs, the ſovereign 1 iter of the univerſe, "3p 


** 
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_ * who, purſuant to the dictates of his wiſdom, diſpenſes 
both light and darkneſs, and knows how to check the 
impetuous torrent of human paſſions ; would not pen. x 
Twit mankind, though abandoned to the utmoſt corrup: | 

( Geb. i. 2. (c) Chap. vi. II. 


— 
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the Fons, to degenerate into abſolute barbarity, and bru- 
lie themſelves, in a manner, by the extinction of 


15 
* 
8 
. 


on- the firſt principles of the law of nature, as is ſeen in 
ry, Several ſavage nations. Such an obſtacle would have 


ore ketarded too much the rapid courſe promiſed by him 
ef. 0 the firſt preachers of the doctrine of his Son. | 
ty, > He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays 
red of ſeveral great truths, to diſpoſe them for the recep- 
ind tion of others of a more important nature. He pre- 
er. pared them for the inſtructions of the goſpel, by thoſe 
the philoſophers; and it was with this view that God 
hat permitted the Heathen profeſſors to examine, in their 
wn {hools, ſeveral queſtions, and eſtabliſh ſeveral princi- 
-ples, which are nearly allied to religion; and to en- 
er.ggge the attention of mankind by the ſpirit and beauty 
f their diſputations. It is well known, that the phi- 
res, Pfophers inculcate, in every part of their writings, the 
cat giſtence of a God, the neceſlity of a providence that 
— prclides in the government of the world, the immor- 
Flity of the ſoul, the ultimate end of man, the re- 
o- Ward of the good and puniſhment of the wicked, the 
gature of thoſe duties which conſtitute the band of 
he- Feier the character of the virtues that are the baſis 
r morality, as prudence, juſtice, fortitude, temper- 


the ince, and ſuch like truths, which, though incapable 
LM, f guiding men to righteouſneſs, yet were of uſe 
olly p ſcatter certain clouds, and to diipel certain obſcuri- 
at! es. 5 8 | „ 
od, lt is by an effect of the ſame providence, which 
erf prepared, from far, the ways of the goſpel, that, when 
The Ihe Meſſiah revealed himſelf in the fleſh, God had uni- 


ed together a great number of nations, by the Greet: 
iind Latin tongues; and had ſubjected to one monarch, 
pom the Ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not 
I hnited by language, in order to give a more free 
Fourſe to the preaching of. the apoſtles. When pro- 
gane hiſtory is ſtudied with judgment and maturity, it 
nuſt lead us to theſe reflections; and point out to us 
e manner in which the Almighty makes the em- 
. C 3 pies 
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Pare + of the earth ſubſervient to the reign of his Son. 
| It oughr likewiſe to teach us the va. 
Exterior talents lue of all that glitters moſt in the eye A v 
Heathens to te of the world, and is moſt capable of 1 uk 
dazzling it. Valour, fortitude, {kill in 5 © 
government, profound policy, merit in magiſtracy, ca. 
acity for the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, beauty of genius fl tt 
univerſal taſte, and perfection in all arts; theſe are the 
objects which profane hiſtory exhibits to us 3 Which 
excite our admiration, and often our envy. But au 
the ſame time this very hiſtory ought to remind us, 
that the Almighty, ever ſince the creation, has indul. 
ged to his enemies all thoſe ſhining qualities which the al 
world eſteems, and on which it frequently beſtows the 
\\ higheſt elogiums ; and, on the contrary, that he often 1 
refuſes them to his moſt faithful ſeri ants, whom be = 

| endues with talents of an infinitely ſuperior nature, - 
though men neither know their value, nor are deſ. 
rous of them. (d) Happy Ts that people that is ins & 
fich a caſe : yea, happy is that people whoſe God 8 
Ihe Lord. 


I ſhall conclude this firſt part of myll 
Db 6 hog . Eng with a reflection which reſults” 2 
apts e of them, naturally from what has been 70% : | 
| Since it is certain, that all theſe great! 
men who are ſo much boaſted of in profane hiſtory,” 
were ſo unhappy as not to know the true God, and " 
diſpleaſe him; we ſhould therefore be particular 
careful not to extol them too much. * St Auſtin, in 
his Retractations, repents his having laviſhed fo mary 7 . 
encomiums on Plato, and the followers of bis philoſo- 
phy; becaule theſe, ſays he, were impious men, who“? 
dodtrine, in many points, was Se to that of Telus pay 
Chriſt, : ; Ys 


(4d) Phil. cxliv. 15. 


* Laus ipſa, qua Platonem vel Platonicos ſeu academicos philoſophs : 
tantum extuli, quantum im pi. E homines non oportuit, non 1mmcrit0 3 
mihi difplicuit ; præſertim quorum contra errores magnos defendenda 3193 4 
Auitliana doctrina. Retract. J. I. C. 1. 4 


. . : However lf 1 
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on. 9 However, we are not to imagine, chat St Auſtin 


va | 5 ; k are it to be unlawful for us to admire and peruſe 
e Whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
> of + - maxims of the Heathens. He * only adviſes us to 
lin? Fee all ſuch things as are faulty, and to approve 
c 1 5 batever is conformable to the right and the juſt in 


e 


nus, 1 ; * He applauds the Romans on many occalions, 


hel ad particularly in his books Ce) de civitate Dei, 
vic Nich is one of the laſt and fineſt of his works. He 
it at | 4 pere ſhews, that the Almighty raiſed them to be victo- 

us, ous over nations, and ſovereigns of a great part of the 
dul.“ 3 &rth, becauſe of the gentleneſs and equity of their 
the Pvernment, (alluding to the happy ages of the com- 
the Dbonwealth): thus beſtowing on virtues that were 
ten Perely buman, rewards of the fame kind with which 


u he 2 hat people, though very judicious in other reſpects, 
ture, BY gere ſo unhappy to content themſelves. St Auſtin 
deſi 9 perefore does not condemn the encomiums which are 


1 ſtowed on the Heathens, but only the excels of them. 


79 n 
4 Students ought to take care, and eſpecially we, 
Who, by the duties of our profeſſion, are obliged to be 
f mi 2 pe converſant with Heathen authors, not to 
ſults Inter too far into the ſpirit of them; not to imbibe, 
1694 Inperceived, their ſentiments, by laviſhing too great 
0 Ipplauſes on their heroes; nor to give into exceſſes 
tory, ; lich the Heathens indeed did not conſider as ſuch, 
ad to, | $ccauſe they were not acquainted with virtues of a pu- 


| 190 Fer kind. Some perſons, whole friendſhip I eſteem 
n, inÞ 1351 ought, and for whoſe learning and judgment 1 
may Have the higheſt regard, have found this defect in 
iloſo - Home parts of my work, on the method of teaching 
holes vnd ſtudying the belles ner, &c. and are of opinion, 
Telus} What I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums I | 
ao on the illuſtrious men of antiquity. I indeed 
1 Own, that the expreſſions on thoſe occaſions are ſome- 
. Rimes too ſtrong and too unguar ded: however, I ima» 


oſophos E 
059 Lib. 5. cap. 19. 21. &e. 


1mMcrito F 5 z 
enda ay Id in queque corrigendum, quod pravum eſt; quod autem rectum 
'A approbandum. De bopt. cent. Donat. . 7. c. 16, 
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gined 
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thers of the church cſtabliſh on this head, in declaring, 
dut a ſincere worſhip of God, there can be no true th 
1s wor dly glory ; a truth, ſays this father, acknow. | 
citer pics, neminem ſine vera pietate, id eſt, Dei ver 


cultu, veram pofje habere virtutem ; nec eam veran I 


to juſtify the practice of the Heathens, who looked up- 


for cenſure. 


PREFACE. 


gined that 1 had ſupplied a proper corrective to this, be 
by the hints with which I have interſperſed thoſe fou 


volumes; and therefore that it would be only loſing a 


time to repeat them; not to mention my having laid 2 
down in different places, the pinciples which the fa. 1 


with St Auſtin, that without true piety, that! is, with. 5 
virtue; and that no virtue can be ſuch, whoſe object ll 
ledged univerſally by thoſe who are inſpired with red, 
and ſolid piety : ( 1lud conſtat inter omnes vera. 


efſe, quando gloria ſervit human.. Ke 
(g When I obſerved that Perſeus had not reſoly 2 
tion enough to kill himſelf, I did not thereby pretend Th 


on ſuicide as lawful ; but ſimply to relate an incident, b fe 
and the judgment Which Paulus Amilius paſſed on i 


Had I barely hinted a word or two againſt that cuſtom 


it would have obviated all mitike, and left no roon * 


The oftraciſm, employed at Athens againſt perſon i 
of the greateſt merit ; theft connived at, as one wou 
imagine, by Lycurgus, in Sparta; an equality wii r 
regard to poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed in the ſame city, b 
the authority of the ſtate, and things of a like nature 
may admit of ſome difficulty. However, I ſhall bare 
a more immediate attention to theſe particulars *, when 


the courſe of the hiſtory brings me to them; and ſha lit. 
be proud of receiving ſuch lights as the learned and 
_ unprejudiced may pleaſe to communicate. ; 


In a work like that I now offer the public, intended"! 
more immediately for the inſtruction of youth, it wee 


tO De civitat, Dei, lib. 3. c. 19. 
it 


This Mr Rollin has done admirably in the Grant volumes of his 
ancicnt hiſtory, 
heartily 


(8) Vol. 4. p. 91. Pais 1 
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5 Keartily to be wiſhed, there might not be one ſingle 


2 . or expreſſion that could contribute to incul- 
Ie falſe or dangerous principles. When I firſt ſet 


four 


5 # 


laid yt out writing the preſent hiſtory, I propoſed this for 
fa maxim, the importance of which I perfectly con- 
= ire; but am far from imagining, that I have always 
ith ſerved it, though it was my intention to do ſo: and 


true erefore on this, as on many other occaſions, I ſhall 
fea nd in need of the reader's indulgence. 
106. 


read?! 
reif F Fc r. II. Particular obſervations on the following 


ed. Torl. 
vers! 4 


ern HE volume I here preſent the public, is the be- 
| . ginning of a work, in which I propoſe to give the 
cient hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Aſſy- 
ns, both of Nineveh and Babylon; together with 
d up- tht of the Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, and the dif- 
dent, | Fent ſtates of Greece. 

on i. As I write principally for the inſtruction of youth, 
om 1 'F for perſons who do not intend to make very deep 
room ſearches into ancient hiſtory, I ſhall not croud this 
* ork with a ſort of erudition, that otherwiſe might 
re been introduced naturally into it, but does not 
ſ: my purpoſe. My deſign is, in giving a continued 
gies of ancient hiſtory, to extract from the Greek 


b 


erent Þ 


erſoß 
Would 
W i 


y, U 'F Latin authors all that I ſhall judge moſt uſeful and 

nature Weertaining with reſpect to the tranſactions, and moſt 

1 bare Wſtructive with regard to the reflections. 
when 1 wiſh it were poſſible for me to avoid the dry ſteri- 


id hal y of epitomes, which convey no diſtinct idea to the 

ed aud ind; and at the ſame time the tedious accuracy of 
Ing hiſtories, which tire the reader's patience. I am 
ſenlible, that it is difficult to ſteer exactly between the 
No extremes. And although, in the two parts of 
Iltory of which this firſt volume conſiſts, I have re- 
Renched a great part of what we meet with in ancient 
Þthors, I am afraid they will ſtill be thought too long. 
ut 1 was afraid of ſpoiling the incidents, by being 
100 


tended 
it welt 


81 : Pars 
es of hi 


heartly 
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too ſtudious of brevity. However, the taſte of the & 
public ſhall be my guide, to which I ſhall endeavou W 
to conform hereafter. © 
I Vas fo happy, as not to Aiſpleaſe the public in ny Ml 
firſt * attempt. I with the preſent work may be equal. 
ly ſucceſsful, but dare not raiſe my hopes ſo big 
The ſubjects I there treated, wiz. polite literatur, 
poetry, eloquence, and curious pieces of hiſtory, gae 
me an opportunity of introducing into it, from ancien 
and modern authors, whatever is moſt beautiful, a 
fecting, delicate, and juſt, with regard both to thong 
and expreſſion. The beauty and juſtneſs of the thing 
themſelves, which I offered the reader, made hin} 7 
more indulgent to the manner in which they were pte, 
ſented to him; and beſides, the variety of the ſubjech . 
ſupplied the want of thoſe graces which might be cx „ 
pected from the ſtyle and compoſition. 8 
But I have not the ſame advantage in the preſeuſ 
work, the choice of the ſubjects not being entirely, 
my diſcretion. In a ſeries of hiſtory, an author 
often obliged to introduce a great many things that a 
not always very affecting and agreeable, eſpecially vis 
regard to the origin and riſe of empires; which pat! K 
are generally over-run with thorns, and offer very fe 
flowers. However, the ſequel furniſhes matter ofs -F 
more pleaſing nature, and events that engage mat? 
ſtrongly the reader's attention: and I ſhall take cares 
make uſe of whatever is moſt valuable in the beſt ar 
thors. In the mean time, I muſt intreat the reads 
to remember, that, in a wide-extended and beautify 
region, the eye does not every where meet with gol 
harveſts, ſmiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; wp? 
ſees, at different intervals, wild and leſs cult T 
tracts of land. And, to uſe another compariſon ag, 
Pliny +, ſome trees in the ſpring emuloully 4 1 
or 


* The method of teaching and ſtudying the belles lettres, Cc. 1 
'+ Arborum flos, eſt pleni veris indicium, et anni renaſcentis; "Wil 
gaudium arborum. Tunc fe novas, aliaſque quam ſunt, oftendunt, he 
variis colorum picturis in certamen uſque luxuriant. Sed hoc b 1 
p ell 5 | 
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Arth a numberleſs multitude of bloſſoms, which, by 
is rich dreſs, the ſplendor and vivacity of whoſe 
Plours charm the eye, proclaim a happy abundance 
Ja more advanced ſeaſon; whilſt other * trees, of a 
ss gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, 
hich ſve not however the tragrance and beauty of bloſ- 
FÞms; nor ſeem to ſhare in the joy of reviving nature. 
he reader will eaſily apply this image to the compo- 
tion of hiſtory. e ; 
| a To adorn and enrich my own, I will be fo inge- 
oh vous as to confeſs, that I don't ſcruple, nor am a- 
i, Hamed, to rifle where-ever I come; and that I often 
Jo not cite the authors from whom I tranſcribe, be- 
„ fauſe of the liberty I take to make ſome light altera- 
Hons. I have made the beſt uſe in my power, of the 
pPlid refleQions that occur in the ſecond and third parts 
If the Biſhop of Meaux's Univerſal hiſtory, which 
h one of the moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful books in 
ely a zur language. I have alfo received great aſſiſtance 
rom the learned Dean Prideaux's Connection of the 
hat ad and New Teſtament, in which he has traced and 
% leared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars 
* pen lating to ancient hiſtory. I ſhall take the ſame liber- 
ry fl with whatever comes in my way, that may ſuit my 
er off Jelign, and contribute to its perfection. „ 
mo Lam very ſenſible, that it is not ſo much for a per- 
Carell 3on's reputation, to make ule of other mens labours ; 
Ind that it is in a manner renouncing the name and 
read ality of author. But I am not over fond of that 
cant Itle; and ſhall be extremely well pleaſed, and think 
oolde 9 yſelf very happy, if can but deſerve the name of 
s: wil good compiler, and ſupply my readers with a tole- 
1rivach able hiſtory, who will not be over ſolicitous to in- 
on a Auire what hand it comes from, provided they are but 
y tho ö Pleaſed with it. | 5 ; 
fon Flerique. Non enim omnes florent, et ſunt triſtes quædam, quæque 
* Js 3 ooo gaudia annorum ; nec ullo flore exhilarantur, nataleſve po- 
eum recurſus annuos ver ficolori nuntio promittunt. Plin. Hiſt. nal. 


entis; is. 
dunt, WR 2 2 the: | 2 
e negate As the fig-tree, + Monſ. Boſſuet. 
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I cannot determine the exact number of volume 
which this work will make; but am perſuaded then, 
will be no leſs than ten or twelve, Students, with? 
very moderate application, may eaſily go through i 
courſe of hiſtory 1 in a year, without interrupting tha 
other ſtudies. | According to my plan, my wos 
ſhould be given to the higheſt form but one. Youth" 
in this claſs are capable of pleaſure and improvemea 
from this hiſtory ; and I would not have them go apa 5 
that of the Romans, till they ſtady rhetoric. - 
It would have been uſeful, and even neceſſary, 1 
have given ſome idea of the ancient authors af 9 
whence I have extracted the following materials. BR 
the courſe itſelf of the hiſtory will ſhow this, and 1 
turally give me an opportunity of produeing them. 
e „In the mean time, it may not va 
The judgment we 1 
> to form of the impr oper to take notice of the ſupa 4 
augur ies, prodigies, ſtitious credulity objected to moſt i 
and oracles of te theſe authors, with regard to agu Þ 
ee auſpices, prodigies, di cams, and oraci:y LO 
And, indeed, we are ſhocked to ſee writers, fo Jude 1 
in all other reſpects, lay it down as a kind of lav, 
relate theſe particulars with a ſcrupulous accuraq 
and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail of low, ris b 
culous ceremonies ; ſuch as, the flight of birds to 
right or left hand, ſigns diſcovered in the ſmo{i 1 
intrails of beaſts, the greater or leſs greedineſs 4 
chickens in picking corn, and a thouſand ſuch abu 
dities.. 2 
It muſt be confeſſed, that a reader of ies D 
cannot, without aſtoniſhment, ſee the moſt illuſtriou 
_ perſons among the ancients for wiſdom and know 
ledge; generals, who were the leaſt able to be ini 
enced by popular opinions, and molt ſenſible how 1. 
ceſſary it is to take advantage of auſpicious moment 
the wiſeſt councils of princes perfectly well {killed 1 
the arts of government; the moſt auguſt aſſemblies q 4 
grave ſenators; in a word, the moſt powerful ane 


moſt learned nations in all ages; to tee, 1 fay, A 
the 
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The Ni 
ams theſe fo unaccountably weak, as to make the deciſion 
hee Teide greateſt affairs, ſuch as the declaring of war, 
1th z F e giving battle, or purſuing a victory, depend on the 
| thi 7 Filling practices and cuſtoms above mentioned; deli- 
tha 1 Perations that were of the utmoſt importance, and on 
wor 3 hich the fate and welfare of kingdoms r 
Outh .Þ « gepended. | 
mea But, at the ſame time, we muſt be ſo juſt as to 
vo pwn, that their manners, cuſtoms, and laws, would 

"Dot permit men, in theſe ages, to diſpenſe with the 
5 1 dbſervation of theſe practices; that education, here- 
fron E Jitary tradition tranſmitted from i immemorial time, the 
bu Iniverſal belief and conſent of different nations, the 
d W b precepts, and even example of philoſophers ; ; that. all 
n. ſheſe, I ſay, made the practices in queſtion appear ve- 
ot % Herable! in their eyes; and that theſe ceremonies, how 
ſup pbſurd ſoever they may appear to us, and are really ſo 
oſt < Y themſelves, conſtituted part of the religion and pu- 
gurt 3 ic worſhip of the ancients. 
rac RE This was a falle religion, and a miſtaken wor ip; 
nen Ind yet the principle of it was laudable, and founded 
_ nature; the ſtream was corrupted, bu the fountain 
urach Y Fas pure. Man, when abandoned to his own idcas, 
„ fi zes nothing beyond the preſent moment. Futurity | is 
to h bim an abyſs inviſible to the moſt caglc- eyed, the 
NOkld 4 ot piercing ſagacity; and exhibits nothing on which 
eſs of E may fix his views, or form any reſolution, with 

abſut Ertainty. He is equally feeble and impotent with re- 
Erd to the execution of his deſigns. He is ſenſible, 
age Wat he is dependent entirely on a ſupreme power, that 
ub 0 Wpoſcs all events with abſolute authority; and which, 
Kno i ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, and of the wiſdom of 
ze inf 1 e beſt-concerted ſchemes, by only raiſing the ſmalleſt 
20 1 Ipftacles and ſlighteſt modifications, renders it impot- 
ments Pie for him to execute his meaſures. 
cilled if 3 1 This obſcurity and weakneſs oblige him to have re- 
1b] is! orſe to a {ſuperior knowledge and power. He is 
ful ai ced, both by his immediate wants, and the ſtr ong 
ſay, bre he has to ſucceed in all his undertakings, to ad- 
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dreſs 
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dreſs that Being who he is ſenſible has reſerved to 
himſelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and the power 
of diſpoſing it as he ſecs fitting. He accordingly di- 
rects prayers, makes vows, and offers ſacrifices, to 
prevail, if poſſible, with the Deity, to reveal himſelf, 
either in dreams, in oracles, or other ſigns which may 
manifeſt his will; fully convinced, that nothing can 
Happen but by the divine appointment; and that it is 
man's greateſt intereſt to know this ſupreme wy 1 in 
order to conform his actions to it. . 
This religious principle of dependence on and ve. 
neration of the Supreme Being, is natural to man: it is 
for ever imptinted deep in his heart; he is reminded 
of it, by the inward ſenſe of bis extreme indigence, 
and by all the objects which ſurround him: and it may 
be aflirmed, that this perpetual recourſe to the Deity, 
is ove of the principal foundations of religion, and the | 

t itr ongeſt band by which man is united to his Creator. 
Theſe who were ſo happy as to know the true God,, 
and were choſen to be his peculiar people, never fail. 
ed to addreſs bim in all their wants and doubts, in or 
der to obtain his ſuccour, and the manifeſtation of bis jo 
will. He accordingly was fo gracious as to revel} 2 
"himſelf to them; to conduct them by apparition = 
dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to protect them 
by miracles of the nictt aſtoniſhing kind. 1 
But thoſe who were fo blind as to ſubſtitute falſe 9 
hood in the place of truth, directed themſelves, for 
the like aid, to fictiticus and deceitful deities, bo 
were not able. to anſwer their expectations, nor re-. 
compenſe the homage that mortals paid them, any o. 
_ therwiſe than by error and illuſion, and a fraudulenÞ* 
Imitation of the conduct of the true God. =_— 
Hence aroſe the vain obſervation of dreams, which & 
from a ſuperſlitious credulity, they miſtook for (al 5 
tary wainings from heaven; thoſe obſcure and equi 
vocal anſwers of oracles, beneath whoſe veil the Rm 1 
of darkneſs concealed their ignorance; and, by a ll 5 
led ambiguity, relerved to themſelves an evaſion ol 
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0 ſubterfuge, whatever might be the iſſue of the event. 
* To this are owing thoſe prognoſtics with regard to 
l- futurity, which men fancied they ſhould find in the 
= intrails of beaſts, in the flight and ſinging of birds, in 
If, the aſpect of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and 


. 885 in the caprice of chance; thoſe dreadful prodigies that 

filled a whole nation with terror; and which, as was 
Npelieved, nothing could expiate, but mournful ceremo- 
Inies, a and even ſometimes the effuſion of nem blood: 
1 in fine, thoſe black inventions of magie; thoſe delu- 


ee inchantments, ſorceries, invocations of ee, 
t 15 ane many other kinds of divination. 
ded | All I have here related was a received uſage ob- 
ace, | erw by the Heathen nations in general; and this 
may guſage was founded on the principles of that religion 
eity, of which I have given a ſhort account. We have a 
| the Þ ſignal proof of this in the Cyropœdia &, *, Where Cam- 
ator. | Abyſes, the father of Cyrus, gives chat young prince 
0% ſuch noble inſtructions, inſtructions admirably well 
fall. adapted to form the great captain, and great prince. 
non He exborts him, above all things, to pay the higheſt 
f bis reverence to the gods; and not to undertake any en- 
on terpriſe, whether important or inconſiderable, without 
1015 8 


- Hiſt calling upon, and confulting them. He injoins 
chem bim to honour prieſts and augurs, as being their mini- 
4 ers, and the interpreters of their will ; "but yet not 


3 e to truſt or abandon himſelf implicitly and blindly to 
„ for, them, till he has fiſt learned every thing relating to 
vt 4 Fee ſcience of divination, of auguries and auſpices. 
107 fe. The reaſon he gives for the ſubordination and depend- 
any o. 1 ence in which kings ought to live with regard to the 
xdulent : gods, and the neceſſity they are under of conſulting 
them in all things, is this, How clear: ſighted ſoever 
Which S Fnankind may be in the ordinary courſe of "affairs, their 
or ſalu- icus are always very narrow and bounded with regard 
d equip Wo futurity ; whereas the Deity, at a ſingle glance, takes 
: = in all ages and events. AM the gods, lays Cambyies to- 


aſion of 


5 2 Xenophon i in cy rop- |. x. p. 25. & 8 
rerfupel I, 
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dis fon, are eternal, they know equally all things, 


paſt, preſent, aud to come, With regard to the mor- 
tals who addreſs them, they give falutary counſels is 


thoſe whom they are pleaſed to favour, that they may 


not be ignorant of what things they ought or ought not 
to undertake. If it is obſerved, that the deities do not 
give the like counſels to all men, we are not to won. 
den at it, ſince no neceſſity obliges them to attend ü 
the welfare of thoſe perſons on whom they do nt 


wvouchſ/afe to confer their favour, 


Such was the doctrine of the moſt learned and moſt | 


enlightened nations with reſpect to the different kind; 


of divination; and it is no wonder, that the authors, 


who wrete the hiſtory of thoſe nations, thought it in- 


cumbent on them to give an exact detail of ſuch parti 


culars as conſtituted part of their religion and worſhip, 
and was frequently in a manner the foul of their deli 


berations, and the ſtandard of their conduct. I there 


fore was of opinion, for the ſame reaſon, that it would 
not be proper for me, to omit entirely, in the enſuing 


hiſtory, what relates to this ſubject, though I bave 


however retrenched a great part of it. 


J intend to annex, at the end of this work, a chro- 
nological abridgment of the ſeveral tranſactions and 


events it treats, with a complete index. 


Archbiſhop Uſher is my uſual guide in chronology. | 
In the hiſtory of the Carthaginians I commonly {et | 


down four æras: the year from the creation of the 7 


world, which, for brevity's ſake, I mark thus, 4. Il, 


thoſe of the foundation of Carthage and Rome; and, 


laſtly, the year that precedes the birth of our Saviour; : L 
which J ſuppoſe to be the 400 ꝗth of the world; 


wherein I follow Uſher, and others, though they lope | 
pole it to be four years earlier. 
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, 4 2 1 


1 be origin and progreſs of the eſtabliſhment 
= 9 kingdoms. 


O know in what manner the ſtates and king- 
doms were founded that have divided the 
univerſe; the ſteps whereby they roſe to 

that pitch of grandeur related in hiſtory ; by 


1 hat ties families and cities united, in order to conſti- 
fte one body or ſociety, and to live together under 
IE e ſame laws, and a common authority; it will be 

feceſſary to trace things back, in a manner, to the in- 


mey of the world; and to thoſe ages in which man- 
: D 3. kind, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


Kind, being diſperſed into different regions, after the k 


confuſion of tongues, began to people the earth. 


In theſe early ages every father was the ſupreme ö 4 
head of his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever 


conteſts and diviſions might ariſe within it; the natu - 


ral legiſlator over his little ſociety; the defender and 
protector of thoſe, who, by their birth, education, and 
weakneſs, were under his protection and fafeguard; 


and of whom he was fo extremely tender, that he was = . 


as careful of their intereſt as his own. 


hut although theſe maſters enjoyed an independent m 
authority, they made a mild and paternal uſe of it, 
So far from being jealous of their power, they neither AY 
governed with haughtineſs, nor decided with tyranny, WS: 


As they were obliged by neceſſity to aſſociate their fa. 1 
mily in their domeſtic labours, they alſo ſummoned A 


them together, and afked their opinion in matters of 
Importance, In this manner all affairs were tranfacted jw 


in concert, and for the common good. 


The laws which the paternal vigilance eſtabliſhed in! 
this little domeſtic ſenate, being dictated in no other? 
view, but to promote the general welfare; concerted fl 
with ſuch children as were come to years of maturity, 4 
and accepted by the inferiors, with a full and free 
conſent; were religiouſly kept and preſerved in f:mi-Þ Vr 
lies as an hereditary polity, to which they: owed the Bb 


peace and ſecurity. 


Bur different motives gave riſe to different laws . 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a firſt-born ſon, Ne 
reſolved to diftingoiſh him from his future children 
by beſtowing on him a more conſiderable ſhare of bb 
poſſeſſions, and giving him a greater authority in bs 
family. Another, more attentive to the intereſt of a 
beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wan 1tca 
to ſettle in the world, thought it incumbent on hin 


to ſecure their rights, and increaſe their advantages 
The ſolitary and chealeſs ſtate to Which a. wife would 
be reduced, in caſe ſhe ſhould become a widow, at: 


fected” more intimately another man; and made him 
provic 
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the * wide, beforehand, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort 
ga voman who formed his felicity. From theſe dif- 
me ent views, and others of the like nature, aroſe the 


ver Wferent cuſtoms of nations, as well as their rights, 


tu. ich are infinitely various. 
and In proportion as every family inoteatbd, by the 
and Arth of children, and their marrying into other fami- 


rd; s, they extended their little domain; and formed, | 
was inſenſible degrees, towns and cities. 

. Iheſe ſocieties growing, in proceſs of time, very 
= numerous, and the families being divided into various 
f it. J mocha each of which had its head, whoſe different 
ther 1 Itereſts and characters might interrupt the general 
ony, | BY. :cuillity ; it was neceſſary to intruſt one perſon 


r fa: © With the government of the whole, in order to unite 
oned Þ a theſe chiefs or heads under a ſingle authority, and 
rs of | maintain the public peace by an uniform admini- 
\Cted 5 ration. The idea which men {till retained of the pa- 


E@rnal government, and the happy effects they had ex- 
ed in Þrienced from it, prompted them to chuſe, from a- 
other Hong their wiſeſt and mel virtuos men, him in whom 
erted ey had obſerved the tendereſt and moſt fatherly diſ- 
urity = I Neither ambition or cabal had the leaſt ſhare 
1 » this choice ; probity alone, and the reputation of 
5 mi Write and equity, decided on theſe occaſions, and gave 
inch je preference to the moſt worthy *. : 
| I To heighten the luſtre of. their newly- -acquir ed dig 
laws lf ty, and enable them the better to put the laws in 


n ſo", Peutton, as well as to devote themſelves entirely to 
laren de public good; to defend the ſtate againſt the inva- 
of b bons of their neighbours, and the factions of diſcon- 


in big ned citizens; the title of King was beſtowed upon 
of i em; a throne was erected, and a ſceptre put into 
_— deir bands ; homage was paid them, officers were aſ. 
n bim Fe and guards "appointed tor the ſecurity of their 
tages + ons; tributes were granted; 907 were invelted. 
W ould 
W, a 
de him 
60e 


Quoos ad faſtigium bahn e non TEE 3 ſed foe. 
* ta inter bonos modemtio, proychebat. Tuſtin, l. 1. c. 1. 


Sh 


4 INTRODUCTION. 
with full powers to adminiſter juſtice 5 and, for this 
purpoſe, were armed with a ſword, in order to re. 
ſtrain injuſtice, and puniſh crimes *. 

At firſt, every city had its particular king, who, be . 
ing more ſolicitous of preſerving his dominion than 
of enlarging it, confined his ambition within the li. 
mits of his native country. But the almoſt unavoid. 
able feuds which break out between neighbours ; the 
jealouſy againſt a more powerful king ; the turbulent 
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and reſtleſs ſpirit of a prince; his martial diſpoſition, 5 
or thirſt of aggrandizing himſelf and diſplaying his 2. g 
bilities ; gave riſe to wars, which frequently ended in] 
the entire ſubjection of the vanquiſhed ; whoſe cities 


were by that means poſſeſſed by the victor, and in. 
creaſed inſenſibly his dominions. + Thus, a firſt vic. Þ 
tory paving the way to a ſecond, and making a prince Þ 
more powerful and enterpriſing, ſeveral cities and pro · 
vinces were united under one monarch; and formed 
kingdoms of a greater or leſs extent, according to the 
more or leſs ardor with which the victor had puſhel 
his conqueſts. | 

The ambition of ſome of theſe princes being too! 
vaſt to confine itſelf within a ſingle kingdom, it broke 
over all bounds, and ſpread univerſally like a torrent, 
or the ocean; ſwallowed up kingdoms and nations; & 


and gloried in depriving princes of their dominion et 
who had not done them the leaſt injury; in carrying th 
fire and ſword into the moſt remote countries, and 
in leaving, every where, bloody traces of their pro-; . 
greſs! Such was the origin of thoſe famous empire 
which included a great part of the world. tu 
Princes made a various ule of victory, according ue 
the diverſity of their diſpoſitions or intereſts. Some 
Og Oy as abſolute maſters of the con: 
a 

* Fines imperii tueri magis quam W mos erat. Intra fun US | 


cuique patriam regna finiebantur. Juſtin. I. 1. c. 1. 
| + Domitis prox mis, cum acceſſione virium for ttor ad alios transit 
et proxima quæque victoria inſtrumentum ſequentis eſſet, t totius orienti 
kopulos OO. Fuliin, ibid. 
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Wuered ; and imagining they were ſufficiently indul- 
e: ent, in ſparing their lives; bereaved them, as well 

their children, of their poſſeſſions, their country, 

nd their liberty; ſubjected them to a moſt ſevere 
aptivity; employed them in thoſe arts which are ne- 

geſſary for the ſupport of life, in the loweſt and moſt 

Eroile offices of the houſe, in the painful toils of the 
geld; and frequently forced them, by the moſt inhu- 
pan treatment, to dig in mines, and ranſack the 
bowels of the earth, merely to fatiate their avarice : 
and hence mankind were divided into freemen and 

flaves, maſters and bondmen. VVV 

cities | Others introduced the cuſtom of tranſporting whole 
1d in. nations into new countries; where they ſettled them, 
ſt vic. and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Yrince | Other princes, again, of niore gentle diſpoſitions, 
4 pro- ¶ eontented themſelves with only obliging the vanquiſh- 
ormed ed nations to purchaſe their liberties, and the enjoy- 

to the ment of their lives and privileges, by annual tributes 
2uſhed kid on them for that purpoſe ; and ſometimes they 
FF would ſuffer kings to fit peaceably on their thrones, 
ag too Upon condition of their paying them ſome kind of ho- 
broke Wage. N „ 

Qrrent But ſuch of theſe monarchs as were the wiſeſt and 
tions: ableſt politicians, thought it glorious to eſtabliſh a kind 
inions, ef equality betwixt the nations newly conquered, and 
urrying their other ſubjects; granting the former almoſt all 
s, and de rights and privileges which the others enjoyed: 
ir pro- ind by this means a great number of nations that were 
empires pread over different and far diſtant countries, conſti- 
| ted, in ſome meaſure, but one city, at leaſt but one 


ding t0 People. | | | 1 
Some Thus I have given a general and conciſe idea of 


Mankind, from the earlieſt monuments which hiſtory 

Es preſerved on this ſubject ; the particulars whereof 

hall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire 

d nation, I ſhall not touch upon the hiſtory of the 

Ens, or that of the Romans. The Egyptians, Car- 

Negimans, Aflyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Perſians, 
= Macedonians, 


he col 


ntra (ual 


s tranſitet, 
ius Orienth 


quered; 


6 INTRODUCTION. 2 
Macedonians, and Grecians, will form the ſubject o ; 
the work, of which this is the firſt volume. I degin 

with the Egyptians and Carthaginians, becauſe ti, 


former are of very great antiquity, and as the dien 
of both is leſs blended with that of other nations 


' Whereas thoſe of other ſtates are more interwoven 
| and ſometimes ſucceed one another, 
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] SHALL divide what I have to ſay upon the Egyp- 
dans into three parts. The firſt contains a con- 
ciſe deſcription of the different parts of Egypt, 
and of what is moſt remarkable in it ; in the fecond, 
I treat of the cuſtoms, laws, and religion of the Egyp- 
tans; and in the third, I give the hiſtory of their 
. 


4 PA N . 


Me deſcription of EcveT; with an account of 
whatever is moſt curious and remarkable in hat 
FE” Country, 
GYPT comprehended anciently, within limits of 
no very great extent, a * prodigious number of 
ies, and an incredible multitude of inhabitants. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red fea, and the 
mus of Suez; on the ſouth by Ethiopia; on the 
Weſt by Libya; and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
Ihe Nile runs from ſouth to north, through the whole 
puntry, about two hundred leagues in length. 'This 
Nuntry is incloſed on each ſide with a ridge of moun- 
P's, which very often leave, between the foot of the 
ls and the river Nile, a tract of ground of rot above 


. It is related, that, under Amaſis, there were twenty thonſand inha- 
* CES in Egypt. Her. l. 2. c. 177. | | 
. | half 


z 
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half a day's journey in length *, and ſometimes mo 1 
On the weſt ſide, the plain grows wider in fon 
places, and extends to twenty-five or thirty league 
The greateſt breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria vn 
Damiata, being about fifty leagues. - F 
Ancient Egypt may be divided into three prince 
parts; Upper Egypt, otherwiſe called Thebais, wic 
was the moſt ſouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Hanus 
nomis, ſo called from the ſeven nomi or diſtricts 
contained; Lower Egypt, which included what u, 
' Greeks called Delta, and all the country as far as 
Red ſea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinocolui* 
or Mount Caſius. (a) Under Seſoſtris, all Egypt by 
came one kingdom, and was divided into thirty 4 
governments or nomi ; ten in Thebais, ten in Dei 
and ſixteen in the country between both. ? 
The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Fan b 
from Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguſtus were J 
boundaries of the Roman empire, clauſtra olim I 
mani imperii, Tacit. annal. lib. 2. cap. 61. i 


— 


E 
0 


5 i Hep 8, from whence Thebais had its name, mp 
vie with the nobleſt cities in the univerſe. 
hundred gates, celebrated by Homer (0, are uni 
fally known; and acquired it the ſurname of Hecata 
pylos, to diſtinguiſh 3 it from the other Thebes in Ba 
tia. (c.) It was cqually large and populous; and, 
cording to hiſtory, could ſend out at once two hundr x 
chariots, and ten thouſand fighting-men at each of! 
gates. (4) The Greeks and Romans have celeb 
its magnificence and grandeur, chough they Cw it ol 
in its ruins ; ſo augult 1 were the remains of this city; 


Ca) Strabo, J. 17. p-. 787. (3) Hom. II. 1. 3981. (c) 8 
1. 17. p. 816. (4) Tacit. ann. I. 2. c. 60. ® 


A day's journey is ee aden, or thirty-three Engiib ns 
and a grey. 
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ok Mart r. 50 BOTPT: 9 
16M ce) In Thebes, now called Sayd, have been diſco- 
{on Wered temples and palaces which are ſtill almoſt entire, 
ague Idorned with innumerable columns and ſtatues. One 
ria ui palace eſpecially is admired; the remains whereof ſeem 
o have exiſted purely to eclipſe the glory of the moſt 
ncixM@ompous edifices. Four walks extending farther than 
which he eye can fee, and bounded on cach fide with 
phbinxes, compoſed of materials as rare and extraordi- 
; © ary as their ſize is remarkable, ſerve for avenues to 
© Four porticos, whoſe height is amazing to behold. Be- 
des, they who give us the deſcription of this wonder- 


jure that they ſaw above half. However, what they had 
14 4 bght of was aſtoniſhing. A hall, which in all appear- 
ince ſtood in the middle of this ſtately palace, was 


- 


jupported by an hundred and twenty pillars, fix fathoms 
pound, of a proportionable height, and intermixed with 
verc i Þbeliſks, which ſo many ages have not been able to 

olim demoliſh. Painting had diſplayed all her art and mag- 
gificence in this edifice. Ihe colours themſelves, 
which ſooneſt feel the injury of time, ſtill remain amidſt 
he ruins of this wonderful ſtructure, and preſerve their 
geauty and luſtre ; ſo happily could the Egyptians im- 
print a character of immortality on all their works. 
je, mig Y Strabo, who was on the ſpot, deſcribes a temple 
erſe. e ſaw in Egypt, very much reſembling that of which 
re uni bave been ſpeaking. . 1 

Hec ata The ſame (g) author, deſcribing the curioſities of 
s in Be bebais, ſpeaks of a very famous ſtatue of Memnon, 
; and, e remains whereof he had ſeen. It is ſaid that this 
o hunaWtue, when the beams of the riſing ſun firſt ſhone up- 
each 0! WM it in the morning, uttered an articulate ſound *. 
celcbrab Id indeed Strabo himſelf was an car-witneſs of this; 
aw it oh then he doubts whether the ſound came from the 
this Cit) „ 


Ce- 
e Engi u 


tue. 
(% Thevenot's travels. (/] lib. 17. p. 805. (8) p 816. 
Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit animum, quorum præci- 
Þ fuere Memnonis ſaxea effigies, ubi radiis ſalis icta eſt, vocalem ſonum 
a Idens, &c. Tacit. ann. I. 2. c. 61. | 0 N Wh” 


SOL. I. E CHA P- 


- Hil edifice, had not time to go round it; and are not 
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of the god Apis, who was honoured in this city after 
hood of this place, and rendered it fo famous. Mem- / 
phis was ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Nile. * 


Memphis, was built on the other ſide of that river. The 3 


foundation, and is ſurrounded with walls of a vaſt height 


ſteps, and ſo conti ived, that the oxen employed "i 


_ conveyed by a little canal, into a reſervoir, which form 
tme lecond well; from whence it is drawn to the top 


FF 8 

MIDDLE EGYPT, or HEPTANOMIS..W 
\ JEMPHIs was the capital of this part of Egypt. 
Here were many ſtately temples, eſpecially that 


a particular manner. I ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter, «| 
well as of the pyramids which ſtood in the neighbor.) 


| 
| 
Ch) Grand Cairo, which ſeems to have ſucceeded : 1 


caſtle of Cairo is one of the greateſt curioſities in Egypt Þ 
It ſtands on a hill without the city, has a rock for itz f 


and ſolidity. You go up to the caſtle by a way hen # 
out of the rock, and which is ſo eaſy of aſcent, tha 


loaded horſes and camels get up without difficulty. T 


greateſt rarity in this caſtle is Joſeph's well, ſo calle; 


either becauſe the Egyptians are pleaſed with aſcribing EH 


their moſt remarkable particulars to that great man, a 
becauſe there is really ſuch a tradition in the county 


This is a proof at leaſt, that the work in queſtion i 


very ancient; and it is certainly worthy the magni 
cence of the moſt powerful kings of Egypt. This well 
has, as it were, two ſtories, cut out of the rock to 
prodigious depth. One deſcends to the reſervoir q 
water, between the two wells, by a ſtair-caſe ſeven «Mz 
eight feet broad, conſiſting of two hundred and ter 


throw vp the water go down with all imaginable cal 


the deſcent being ſcarce perceptible. The well is ſup bb. 
plied from a ſpring, which is almoſt the only one in ie 
whole country. The oxen are continually turning fac 
uneel with a rope, to which buckets are faſtened. Ian 
water thus drawn from the firſt and lower moſt wel 


(+) Thevenot. I 


Part r. | of GT. 5 


Wc fame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all 
|. arts of the caſtle. As this well is ſuppoſed by the in⸗ 


Kl. 5 


F. Pabitants of the country to be of great antiquity, and 
t 1 5 as indeed much of the antique manner of the Egyp— 
rl ans, I thought it might deſerve a place among the cu 
after | Potis of ancient Egypt. 
. 8. ) Strabo ſpeaks of ſuch an engine, which, by 
a ; Pecs and pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to 
len. Fhe top of a vaſt high hill; with this difference, that, 
inſtead of oxen, an kundred and fifty flaves were em- 
1 dall - on to turn theſe wheels. 
Th The part of Egypt of which we ſpeak, 1 13 ; famous for | 


vol ſeveral rarities, cach of which deſerves a particular es 
Sie zmination. I ſhall relate only the principal, ſuch as 


0 iſ : c obcliſks, the pyramids, the Anne the lake of 
10 i Mc er is, and the Nile. 
, thaſ ES Skcr. I. The 9 5 ars. 

* E- 


 Ecvpr ſeemed to place its chief glory in raiſing 
called 1 for poſterity. Its obeliſks form at this 
2ribini day, on account of their beauty as well as height, the 
1an, d principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman power, 


2untr\WRcſpairing to equal the Egyptians, thought it honour 


ſtion \Wenough to borrow the monuments of their kings. 
agu An obeliſk is a quadrangular, taper, high ſpire or 
11s wells yramid, raiſed perpendicularly, and terminating in a 
ck to; 


10 point, to ſerve as an ornament to ſome open ſquare ;_ 
voir d and is very often covered with inſcriptions or hiero- 
even hy phics, that is, with myſtical characters or ſymbols, 
| tent] 1 led by the Egyptians to conceal and diſguiſe their ſa- 
Dyed 0 Fred things, and the myſteries of their theology. ; 
ble cal (+) Seſoſtris erected, in the city of Heliopolis, two 
Lis (v7 belle of extreme hard ſtone, brought from the quar- 
ne in fies of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. T hey were 


wrong tach one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty 
ed. I boms, or one hundred and cighty feet . I he 2. 
r well, k (i) 1.17. p.807. (U Diod. I. I. p.37. | 
ch forum * It is proper to obſerve, once for all, that an Egyptian cubit, accor- 


Ing to Mr Greaves, was one foot nine inches and about three fourths of | 
ur meaſure. 


he top 


th E 2 peror 
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peror Auguſtus, having made Egypt a province of the 
empire, cauſed theſe rwo obeliſſes to be tranſported to Wl 
Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. 
He durſt not venture upon a third, which was of a 
anonſtrous ſize. It was made in the reign of Ramiſes, WM 
It is faid that twenty thouſand men were employed in 
the cutting of it. Conſtantius, more daring than Au. WR 
guſtus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. 'Two of FR 
theſe obeliſks are {till ſcen, as well as another of an hun- T 
dred cubits or twenty-five fathoms bigh, and eight cy. 1 1 
bits or two fathoms in diameter. (m) Caius CzlarÞ 
had it brought from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, 
that, according to Pliny, the like had never been 5 ; 
; Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obe. 
liſks : they were 25 the moſt part cut in the quarries | 3 
of Upper Egypt, where ſome are now to be ſeen haf 
Finiſhed. But the moſt wonderful circumſtance is, that 
the ancient Egyptians ſhould have had the art and con. 
_ trivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, through 
which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its in 
undation; from whence they afterwards raiſed up he, 
columns, 'obeliſks, and ſtatues, on & rafts, proportionelÞ 
to their weight, in order to convey them into Lower E, 
eur, And as the country abounded every where withÞ 2 
canals, there were few places to which thoſe huge bo-; 
dies might not be carried with eaſe; although ther 3 
weight would have broke every other kind of engine a 


sc. II. The PYRAMIDS. . 

(C A PYRAMID is a folid or hollow body, having A 

a large, and generally a {quare ae, and terminating ng 
A point. 13 
There were three pyramids ! in Egypt more famou . 
than the reſt, one whereof + deſerved to be ranked 
among the ſeven wonders of the world; they did ne 
ſtand very far from the city of Memphis. 1 ſhall take 


(1) Plin. I. 36. c. 8. 9. (mM) Ibid. I. 36. c. 9. n) Herd 
1. 2. c. 124. &c. Diod. I. 1. p. 39-—41. Plin. I. 36. e. 12. 


'* Rafts, are pieces of flat dener * together, to carry goods on rivers 
x Was Diod. Sic. | 


notice 


he | 3 


IF notice here only of tha wt of the three. This pyra- 


| mid, like the reſt, was built on a rock, having a ſquare 
i: | baſe; cut on the outſide as ſo many ſteps, and decrea- 
2 Jing gradually quite to the ſummit. It was built with 
a tones of a prodigious ſize, the leaſt of which were 
ain T feet, wrought with wonderful art, and covered 
Au. with hieroglyphics. According to ſeveral ancient au- 
5 | Rhors, each ſide was eight hundred feet broad, and as 
8 9 any high. The ſummit of the pyramid, which to 
7 1 hoſe who viewed it from below ſeemed a point, was 


a fine platform, compoſed of ten or twelve maſſy ſtones, 

| 4 and each ſide of that platform ſixteen or cightcen feet 
Jong. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of ſciences, who 
went purpoſely on the {pot in 1693, gives us the fol- 

* Pry dimenſions : 


The {ide of the ſquare baſk 110 fathoms. 
The fronts are equilateral trian-.} _ 1 
gles, and therefore the ſuper- C 12 wy” 2 ops 
ficies of the baſe is * 2 
The perpendicular height 773 fathoms. 
The ſolid contents 313,590 cubical fathoms. 


An hundred thouſand men were conſtantly employ- | 
| ed about this work, and were relieved every three 


A. months by the ſame number. Ten complete years 
Sine Frere ſpent in hewing out the ſtones, either in Arabia 
dr Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt; and 
havin Þþ twenty years more in building this immenſe edifice, the 
ating u inſide of which contained numberleſs rooms and apart- 


ments. There was expreſſed on the pyramid, in E- 
famose py ptian characters, the ſums it coſt only in garlick, leeks, 
inked & | pnions, and the like, for the workmen ; and the whole 
did act Punted to ſixteen hundred * talents "of filver ; that 
all wo four millions five hundred thouſand French livres.; : 
0 ver *% whence it was eaſy to conjecture what a vaſt ſam 
3 e whole muſt have amounted to. 
|. Such were the famous Egyptian Pyramids, which | 
"> About 226,000 |. Sterling. > 
Eg hy 


0 on rivers 


= 
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by their figure, as well as ſize, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what ef. 
forts ſoever men may make, their nothingneſs will al. 
ways appear. Theſe pyramids were tombs ; and 
there is ſtill to be ſeen, in the middle of the largeſt, 
an empty ſepulchre, cut out of one entire ſtone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above ſix fect BY 
long “. Thus all this buſtle, all this expence, and al, 
the labours of ſo many thouſand men, ended in pro- 
_ curing a prince, in this vaſt and almoſt boundleſs pile“ 
of building, a little vault ſix feet in length. Beſides 
the kings who built theſe pyramids, had it not in ther, 
power to be buried in them; and fo did not enjoy the, 
ſepulchre they had built. The public hatred which 
they incurred, by reaſon of their unheard-of crueltie he 
to their ſubjects, in laying ſuch heavy taſks upon them 
occaſioned their being interred in ſome obſcure place 
to prevent their bodies from being expoſed to the fu 
and vengeance of the populace. 9 
Co) This laſt circumſtance, which hiſtorians hae ß, 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judgment 
we ought to paſs on theſe edifices, ſo much boaſted of 
by the ancients. It is but juſt to remark and eſtcen be- 
the noble genius which the Egyptians had for arch 
tecture; a genius that prompted them from the earl tc 
times, and before they could have any models to inner 
tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnif Vas 
cent; and to be intent om real beauties, without «| 
_ viating in the leaſt from a noble ſimplicity, in wc 
the higheſt perfection of the art conſiſts. But wha 
idea onght we to form of thoſe princes, who con 
dered as ſomething grand, the raiſing by a multituvl 
of hands, and by the help of money, immenſe {tl 
tures, with the ſole view of rendering their names in 
mortal; and who did not ſcruple to deſtroy thouſans 
of their ſubje£is to ſatisfy their vain-glory ! They dl 
fered very much from the Romans, who ſought to 
(9) Died. l. 1 p 40. 5 b | | 


* 


* Stravo mentious che ſepulchte, L 17. p. 808. 5 ö 
| | mortal 


er 
Aut at the ſame time of public utility. N 
0 Pliny gives us, in few words, a juſt idea of 


of. 


Portalize themſelves by works of a magnificent kind, 


al. Ws 

nd Mele pyramids, when he calls them a fooliſh and uſe- 
ft, Es oftentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings 
out 4 I egum pecuniæ otio/a ac /tulta oſtentatio and adds, 
ect pat, by a juſt puniſhment, their memory is buried in | 
al|Sblivion, the hiſtorians not agreeing among themſelves 
ro: pout the names of thoſe who firſt raiſed thoſe vain 
pe onuments: Inter eos non conſtat a quibus factæ 
des rt, juſtiſſimo caſu obliteratis tantæ vanitatis aucto- 
ber gibs. In a word, according to the judicious remark 
the f Diodorus, the induſtry of the architects of thoſe 


hieß yramids is no leſs valuable and praiſe-worthy, than 


ties Þe deſign of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ri- 
nem ficulous. „ . 
lace But what we ſhould moſt admire in theſe ancient 


fur; wonuments, is, the true and ſtanding evidence they 

Pe of the {kill of the Egyptians in aftronomy ; that 
bay ES, in a ſcience which ſeems incapable of being brought 
mem 
ed 
{tcem 
arch 
rn 
© im. 
agnifs 
ut de. 


Which bend years ago; it follows, that, during fo long a ſpace 

c wi WW time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in 
cone reſpect, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) in 
ita =. poles of the earth or the meridians. This is M. de 
e ſt;u6 Wontenelle's remark in his elogium of M. de Chazelles. 
ouſan6 SET. III. The LABYRINTH. 

bey d ) WHAT has been ſaid concerning the judgment 


t 10 ni ought to form of the pyramids, may alſo be ap- 
W(!) 1 36. c. 12 I (9): 3 oy 
. 9) Herod. I. 2, c. 148.; Diod. I. 1. p. 42: ; 

; a . 36. C. 13.3 Strab. l, J7. P- 811. > 5 c Hos ; P ye F 
north a | N plied 
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plied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who ſo bs 
+1t, aſſures us was ſtill more ſurpriſing than the pyr Wa 
mids. It was built at the moſt ſouthern part of the 
lake of Mceris, whereof mention will be made preſcnt. 
ly, near the town of Crocodiles, the fame with Arſinoe, iT 
It was not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile compoſed of twelve palaces, regularly diſpoſed, ! 
Which had a communication with each other. Fifteen 
hundred rooms, interſperſed with terraſſes, were rangei 
round twelve halls, and diſcovered no outlet to ſuch 
as went to ſee them. There were the like number «Þ 
buildings under ground. Theſe ſubterraneous ſt uc.ÞF) 
:tures were deſigned for the burying-place of the king Þ1 
and (who can ſpeak this without confuſion, and wit, 

out deploring the blindneſs of man!) for keeping tee! 

ſacred crocodiles, which a nation, ſo wiſe ! in other re. 

ſpects, worſhipped as gods. 
In order to viſit the rooms and halls of the laby· 
-rinth, it was neceſſary, as the reader will ace | 
ſuppoſe, for people to take the ſame precaution as A. 
adne made Theſeus uſe, when he was obliged to oi 

and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. Vis 
Jil deſcribes it in this manner: 


And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 
With uand' ring ways, and many a winding fell, 
Tnvolv'd the weary feet without redreſs, 
In a round error, which deny'd receſs : 
Net far from thence he grav'd fr Wondrous matt 
A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways. 


r) Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cæcis iter ancipitemque 
M.ille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus et irremeabilis error. 
( Hic labor, ille domus et inextricabilis error. 
Dædalus ipſe dolos tecti ambageſque reſolvit, 
Cæca regen filo veſtigia. | 


61 virg En, 5. Ves, &. . (5) Ibid, a 2. 
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a Sect. IV. The lake of MO ER IS. 
c Tar nobleſt and moſt wonderful of all the 
ructures or works of the kings of Egypt, was the 
e of Moœris. Accordingly, Herodotus conſiders it 
J vaſtly ſuperior to the pyramids and labyrinth. As 


* Feypt was more or leſs fruitful in proportion to the 
: a pundations of the Nile; and as in theſe floods, the too 
teen general flow or ebb of the waters were equally fatal to 
"Etc lands; King Meeris, to prevent theſe two inconve- 


wp giencies, and correct, as far as lay in his power, the ir- 
5 Aegularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to 
"Etc aſſiſtance of nature; and ſo cauſed the lake to be 
"5 Bus, which afterwards went by his name. This * lake 
with Jas about three thouſand fix hundred ſtadia; that is, 
* pout one hundred and eighty French leagues; and 


ree hundred feet deep. Two pyramids, on each of 
1a Which ſtood a coloſſal ſtatue ſeated on a throne, raiſed 
| ab their heads to the height of three hundred feet, in the 
tural pidſt of the lake, whilſt their foundations took up the 
ks 2p ame ſpace under the water. A proof that they were 
1 Weited before the cavity was filled, and a demonſtra- 
on that a lake of ſuch vaſt extent was the work of 
oan's hands, in one prince's reign. This is what ſe- 
Iyeral hiſtorians have related concerning the lake Mce- 
ms, on the teſtimony of the inhabitants of the country. 
And the Biſhop of Meaux, in his diſcourſe on univerſal 
A dory, relates the whole as fact. With regard to my- 
Alt, 1 will confeſs, that I do not ſee the leaſt probabi- 
Wy in it. Is it poſſible to conceive, that a lake of an 


2 


. 
= Wundred and eighty leagues in circumference, could 
1 alte Ne been dug in the reign of one prince? In what 
: Danner, and where, could the earth taken from it be 
* Wnveyed ? What ſhould prompt the Egyptians to loſe 
- de ſurface of fo much land? By what arts could they 
any this vaſt tract with the ſuperfluous waters of the 
0 


(% Herod. I. 2. c. 149.; Strab. I. 17. p. 787.; Diod. l. 1. p. 47s; 
in. 5. e. 9.; Pomp. Mela, I. 1. | 
T Ve Herod, and Diod. Pliny agrees almoſt with them. 

= SIN 1 Nile? 
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Nile“ Many other objections might be made. n 
my opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponiu 
Mela, an ancient geographer ; eſpecially as his account Wh 
is confirmed by ſeveral modern travellers. Accordin 
to that author, this lake is but twenty thouſand paces, | 
that is, ſeven or eight French leagues, in circumfer|# 
ence : Cu) Meris, aliquands campus, nunc lacus, vi. 
ginti millia paſſuum in circuitu patens, | 
This lake had a communication with the Nile, by Mg, 
great canal, four leagues long *, and fifty feet broal 
Great ſlvices either opened or ſhut the canal and lake Wi 
as there was occaſion. 5 
The charge of opening or ſhutting them amount: 
to fifty talents, that is, fifty thouſand French crowns + 
The fiſhing of this lake brought the monarch immen 
ſums ; but its chief uſe related to the overflowing d 
the Nile. When it roſe too high, and was like to be 
attended with fatal conſequences, the ſluices were 6: 
pened; and the waters, having a free paſſage into the 
ake, covered the lands no longer than was neceſſiſ 
to enrich them. On the contrary, when the inunu 
tion was too low, and threatened a famine ; a ſuf 4 
cient quantity of water, by the help of drains, wi 
let out of the lake to water the lands. In this mann: 
the irregularities of the Nile were corrected ; and Sin 
bo remarks, that in his time, under Petronius, a 9 
vernor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile ws 
twelve cubits, a very great plenty enſued ; and ei 
when it roſe but to eight cubits, the dearth was cad 
felt in the country; doubtleſs, becauſe the waters I. 
the lake made up for thoſe of the inundation, by ü m 
help of canals and drains. „ i 


SECT. V. The inundations of the NILE. 
Tux Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. 4 10 
ſeldom rains there, this river, which waters the who 

| country by its regular inundations, ſupplies that 
(u) Mela, I. 1. 8 vos 
* Eighty-five ſtadia, | " 11,250 1, Sterling 


{> 


In 4 &, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other 


nus puntries; which made a poet ſay ingenioufly, The 


un I 10 yptian paſtures, how great ſoever the draught may 
* 1 , never implore Jupiter for rain. 
785 2 Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres, 


d. 2 Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Fovi *. 


© To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
by ii to numberleſs canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
oa Wrtioned to the different ſituation and wants of the 
lake nds. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
ſalutary ftreams ; united cities one with another, 
. d the Mediterranean with the Red ſca; maintained 
ns“. 
menk 
ing d 
to be 
ere 0 
ito tit 


Wainſt the enemy; ſo that it was at once the nou- 
er and protector of Egypt. The fields were deli-, 
Ered up to it; but the cities that were raiſed with im- 
genſe labour, and ſtood like iſlands in the- midſt of the 


cellar ere overflowed, and at the ſame time enriched by 
nunc e Nile. 2 PR | 7 

A ful This is a general idea of the nature and effects of 
ns, is river, ſo famous among the ancients. But a won- 

1 r ſo aſtoniſhing in itſelf, and which has been the ob- 
nd oll | 


s, af 
Nile wa 
and ent 
as {ca 
waters“ 


A by © 


ages, ſeems to require a more particular deſcrip 
Dn, in which I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible. 


1. The ſcurce of the Nile. 


y in the joth degree of ſouth latitude. But our mo- 
n travellers have diſcovered that they lie in the 12th 


I by pee of north latitude : and by that means they cut 
* who about four or five hundred leagues of the courſe 
my 1 ch the ancients gave that river. It riſes at the foot 
25 


agreat mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyſ- 


eiling , War Tibullus', 


ſinia, 


Wide at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom 


ters, looked down with joy on the plains which 


ft of the curioſity and admiration of the learned in 


The ancients placed the ſources of the Nile in the 
duntains of the moon, (as they are commonly call- 


Seneca (Nat. Quæſt. I. 4. c. 2.) aſeribes theſe verſes to Ovid; but 


— +15 Sha eaten bigs 5" - mee _—_—— Op To 
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ſinia, from two ſprings, or eyes, to ſpeak in the la 
guage of the country, the ſame word in Arabic ſigni 
fying eye and fountain. Theſe ſprings are thirty pac 
from one another, each as large as one of our wells a 
a coach-wheet. he Nile is increaſed with many ri 
vulets which run into it; and after paſſing throu 
Ethiopia in a meandrous courſe, flows at laſt into Eg 
2. The cataracts of the Nile. | 
That name is given to ſome parts of the Nile, ve 
the water falls down from the ſteep rocks *. Th 
river, which at firſt glided ſmoothly along the vaſt 4M 
ſerts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, paſſes by i 
cataracts. Then growing on a ſudden, contrary to i 
nature, raging and violent in thoſe places where it if 
pent up and reſtrained ; after having at Jaſt bro 
through all obſtacles in its way, it precipitates from ti 
top of ſome rocks to the bottom, with fo loud a noi 
that it is heard three leagues off, _ 
The inhabitants of the country, accuſtomed by lay 
practice to this ſport, exhibit here a ſpectacle to H 
vellers, that is more terrifying than diverting. T. 
of them go into a little boat; the one to guide it, tM. 
bother to throw out the water. After having long eg 
_ tained the violence of the raging waves, by managir 
their little boat very dextrouſly, they ſuffer themſch 


3 
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Excipiunt enm (Nilum) cataractæ, nobilis inſigni ſpectaculo h 
—Illie excitatis primum aquis, quas ſine tumultu leni alveo duet d 
violentus et torrens per malignos tranſitus proſilit, diſſimilis {ib! 
tandemque eluctatus obſtantia, in vaſtam altitudinem ſubito dei 4 
cadit, cum ingenti circumjacentium regionum ſtrepitu; quem perk! 2 
gens ibi a Perſis collocata non potuit, obtuſis aſſiduo fragore auribus : 
bob hoe ſedibus ad quietiora tranſlatis. Inter miracula fluminis increaaif d | 
lem incolarum audaciam accepi. Bini parvula navigia conſcendunt q 
rum alter navem regit, alter exhaurit. Deinde multum inter rap 
inſaniam Nili et reciprocos fluctus volutati, tandem tenuifſimos cal 
tenent, per quos anguſta rupium effugiunt : et cum toto flumine ef 
navigium ruens manu temperant, magnoque ſpectantium metu in ei 
nixi, cum jam adploraveris, merſoſque atque obrutos tanta mole cred 
ris, longe ab eo in quem ceciderant loco navigant, tormenti modo n 
Nec mergit cadens unda, ſed planis aquis tradit. Serec. nal. f 
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lang be carried away with the impetuous torrent as fwift 
wh an arrow. The affrighted ſpectator imagines they 
acai 


Ire going to be ſwallowed up in the precipice down. 


1s dt - vhich they fall; when the Nile, reſtored to its natural 


y W@ourle, diſcovers them again, at a conſiderable diſtance, 


US its ſmooth and calm waters. This is Seneca's ac- 


Se kount, which is confirmed by our modern travellers. 


3. Cauſes of the inundations of the Nile, 
wheels (*) The ancients have invented many ſubtile reaſons 


Tis for the Nile's great increaſe, as may be ſeen in Hero- 


aſt «i 5 Jotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no 


by tal enger a matter of diſpute, it being almoſt univerſally 


/ 10 1llowed, that the inundations of the Nile are owing to 


re i e great rains which fall in Ethiopia, from whence this 

broWrer lows. Theſe rains ſwell it to ſuch a degree, that 
om ti i thiopia firſt, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and 
a nolk Pat which at firſt was but a large riv er, riles like a ſea, 
Ind overſpreads the whole country. 
by lol 0 7% Strabo obſerves, that the ancients only gueſſed 
toute the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 


„a ins which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 


it, Mads, that ſeveral travellers have ſince been eye-wit- 
"M eſſes of it; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was very cu- 
1 ous in all things relating to arts and ſciences, having 
eimſeht 


kat thither able perſons, purpoſely to examine this 
5 atter, and to aſcertain the cauſe of lo uncommon 
d remarkable an effect. N 


-aculo lod 
VEO dune 


lis fib! | )) hs Sd: 
0 dena 4. 7 he time and continuance of the mundations. 
em poli (2) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus 
e aur ibus = 
" weich nd ſeveral other authors, declare, that the Nile begins 
endunt, ff bow in Egypt at the lummer-ſolſtice, that is, about 
nter Ee end of June, and continues to riſe till the end of 
limos cab 

gumine elieptember; and then decreaſes gradually during the 
ven in | onths of October and November ; 3 after which it re- 
mole cy 

ti modo 1 (x) Herod. I. 2. c. 19.—27.; Died 1. 1 p- 35.—39- 1 nat. 
ec. nal. lt. I. 4. e. 1. & 2. ON) lib. 17. p. 789. (z) Herod. I. 2 


19. Diod, l. x. P+ 22. NY <2 op 5 
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turns to its channel, and reſumes its wonted eourſe | 


This account agrees almoſt with the relations of all the 
moderns, and is founded in reality on the natural cauſe 


of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. 


Now, according to the conſtant teſtimony of thoſe 
who have been on the ſpot, theſe rains begin to fall in 


the month of April, and continue, during five months, 
till the end of Auguſt and beginning of September, Þ 
The Nile's increaſe in Egypt muſt conſequently begin 
three weeks or a month after the rains have began to; 
fall in Abyſſinia; and accordingly travellers obſerve, Þ 
that the Nile begins to riſe in the month of May, but 


ſo ſlowly at firſt, that it probably does not yet over 


flow its banks. Mundation happens not till about | 
the end of June, and laſts/the three following months, i 


according to Herodotus 
I muſt point out, to ſuch as conſult the originals, 
contradiction in this place, between Herodotus and Dio 
dorus on one fide; and on the other, between Strabo, 
Pliny, and Solinus. Theſe laſt ſhorten very much the 
_ continuance of the inundation, and ſuppoſe the Nil 
to draw off from the lands in three months or à hun: 
dred days. And that which adds to the difficulty, is 
Pliny fecms to ground his opinion on the teſtimony 
Herodotus ; In ictum autem revocatur Nilus intra rt 
pas in Libra, ut tradit Herodotus, centeſimo dic. | 
leave to the learned the reconciling of this contradiction 


5. The height of the inundations. 


*The juſt height of the inundation, accorcing ty 
Pliny, is fixteen cubits. When it riſes but to tweli 
or thirteen, a famine is threatened ; and when it & 
ceeds ſixteen, there is danger. It muſt be remember 
ed, that a cubit is a foot and half. The Emperor qu 


* Juſtum incrementum eſt cubitorum 16. Minores aquz non oma 
rigant: ampliores detinent, tardius recedendo. Hz ſerendi tempcta # 
ſumunt ſolo madente: illæ non dant ſitiente. Utrumque reputat provit 
cia. In duodecim cubitis famem ſentit, in tredecim etiamnum eſurt: 
quatuordecim cubita hilaritatem afferunt, quindecim ſecuritatem, ſexat 
7 delicias. Plin. J. 5. 6. 9. | in 


part 1. of EGYPT. | 23 


. 80 
% an (4) takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius prefect 5E 
he aypt, that the height of the Nile's or eerflowing was 


ikteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. The 


ule ncients do not agree entirely with one another, nor 
A vith the moderns, with regard to the height of the 
ö 1 Inundation; but the difference is not very conſiderable, 


nd may proceed, 1. from the difpari ity between the 


” EEncient and modern meaſures, which it is bard to e- 
er. umate on a fixed and certain foot; 2. from the care- 
> geſmeſs of the obſervators and biſtorians; 3. from the 
110 Fea! difference of the Nile's increaſe, which was not o 
ey great the nearer it approached the ſea. + 
bu ET (b) As the riches of Egypt depended on the W 
wer. tion of the Nile, all the circumſtances and different de- 
5 grees of its increaſe have been carefully conſidered; and 
} 


| by a long ſeries of regular obſervations, made during 
I pany years, the inundation itſelf diſcovered what kind 
15 pf harveſt the enſuing year was likely to produce. The 
Dive kings had placed at Memphis a meaſure on which theſe 

rabo, Z iffer ent increaſes were marked; and from thence no- 
H tht ice was given to all the reſt of Egypt, the inhabitants 
: Nie df which knew, by that means, beforehand, what 


9 | they might fear or promiſe themſelves from the harveſt. 
75 j e. Strabo ſpeaks of a well on the banks of the Nile, 
we bear the town of Syene, made for that purpoſe. 


Ihe ſame cuſtom is obſerved to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a moſque there ſtands a pillar, 
vn which are marked the degrees of the Nile's increaſe ; 
\ '* common criers every day proclaim in all parts of 
he city, how high it is riſen. The tribute paid to the 
(brand Signior for the lands, is ſettled by the inundation. 
The day it riſes to ſuch a height, is kept as a grand fe- 
ral, and ſolemnized with tre-works, feaſtings, and 
Wl the demonſtrations of public rejoicing; and in the 
Emoteſt ages, the overflow! ing of the Nile was always 


je. | 
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100 i Wtended with an univerſal joy throughout all E2YPs 
55 lat being the fountain of its happineſs, 1 | 
um elull! 


em, ecke 


ln 


17 Jul, epiſt. 50. (b) Diod. I. t. p. 33. (Cc) lib. 17. 
Fn - "The 
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(d) The Heathens aſcribed the inundation of the 
Nile to their god Serapis; and the pillar on which was 
marked the increaſe, was preſerved religiouſly in the 
temple of that idol. The Emperor Conſtantine having 
ordered it to be removed into the church of Alcexan. 
dria, the Egyptians ſpread a report, that the Nile would] 
riſe no more, by reaſon of the wrath of Serapis ; but 
the river overflowed and increaſed as uſual the follow. 
ing years. Julian the Apoſtate, a zealous protector of 
idolatry, cauſed this pillar to be replaced in the ſame 
temple ; out of which it was again removed by the 
command of Theodoſius. „„ 


IF 
OY 


YA 


6. The canals of the Nile and ſpiral pumps. 
_ _ Divine providence, in giving ſo beneficent a re 
to Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants 
of it ſhould be idle, and enjoy ſo great a bleſſing 
without taking any pains. One may naturally ſuppoſe, 
that as the Nile could not of itfelf cover the who 
country, great labour was to be uſed to facilitate the; 
overflowing of the lands, and numberleſs canals cu 
in order to convey the waters to all parts. The vi 
| lages, which ſtood very thick on the banks of the N 
on eminences, had each their canals, which were oi 
pened at proper times, to let the water into the cou 
try. The more diftant villages had theirs alſo, ev 
to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the wates 
were ſucceſſively conveyed to the moſt remote places 
Perſons are not permitted to cut the trenches to receit 
the waters, till the river is at ſuch a height, nor to 0 
pen them all together ; becauſe otherwiſe ſome land 
_ would be too much overflowed, and others not co 
vered enough. They begin with opening them in Up 
per, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according to th 
rules preſcribed in a roll or book, in which all , 
meaſures are exactly ſet down. By this means the vi 
ter is diſpoſed with ſuch care, that it ſpreads itſelf ove 
all the lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile! 


* ( 
edit 


5 


the x . ebene ei lie ſo hw; and the a of canals 
great, that, of all the waters which flow into E- 
ne '7 during the months of June, July, and Auguſt, it 
ing 1 5 believed that not a tenth part of them reaches the ſea. 
dan. But as, notwithſtanding all theſe canals, there are a- 
al F ee of high lands which cannot receive the be- 
but Pxcfit of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is ſupplied 

'Þ by ſpiral pumps, which are turned with oxen, in order 
Ol o * bring the water into pipes, which convey it to theſe 
Ends. (e) Diodorus ſpeaks of ſuch an engine (called 
Tochlea Eg yptia) invented by Archimedes | in his tra- 


bear into Egypt. 


= 7. The fertility cauſed 1 the Nile. 
True . There is no country in the world where the ſoil is 
1a gore fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely 


eſling the Nile . For whereas other rivers, when they 
ppt { Grerflow lands, waſh away and exhauſt their vivific 
va poiſture; the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent 
ate it 


me it brings along with it, fattens and enriches them 
ſuch a manner, as ſufficiently compenſates for what 
he foregoing harveſt had impaired. The huſbandman, 
D this country, never tires himſelf with holding the 
ſlough, or breaking the clods of earth. As ſoon as 
pe Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up 
pe earth, and temper it with a little ſand, in order to 
Men its rankneſs ; ; after which he ſows it with great 
plc, and with little or no expence. Two months af- 
Ir, it is covered with all forts of corn and pulſe. 
he Egyptians generally ſow in October and Novem- 
fr, according as the waters draw off, and their hare 
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not 0 lt is in March and April. 

m in 0 The ſame land bears, in one year, three or four 
ing i 0 ferent kinds of crops. Lettices and cucumbers are 
Hh "I Wn n firſt; . then corn ; and after harveſt, ſeveral ſorts 
1s t | | 
itſelf o PR lib. x. p. 30. et 1. F. p. 313. 


cum cæteri amnes abluant terras et RED Nitvs FFT nhl 
edit nec abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires.——[ta juvat agros duabus ex 


n et quod inundat et quod oblimat. Senec. nal gueſt J. TIE 
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of pulſe which are peculiar to Egypt. As the ſun i 
” extremely hot in this country, and rains fall very (zl. | 
dom in it; it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the earth 
would ſoon be parched, and the corn and pulſe burn 
up by ſo ſcorching a heat, were it not for the canals 
and reſervoirs with which Egypt abounds ; and which, 
by the drains from thence, amply ſupply wherewith o 
water and refreſh the fields and gardens. | 
Ihe Nile contributes no leſs to the nouriſhment F F 
_ cattle; which is another ſource of wealth to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them out to graſe in No- 
vember, and they graſe till the end of March. Word 
could never expreſs how rich their paſtures are, ani 
how fat the flocks and herds (which, by reaſon of the A 
mildneſs of the air, are out night and day) grow in Wh 
very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, We 
they are fed with hay and cut ſtraw, barley and = Ap 
Which are their common food. 

A man cannot (ſays (/) Corneille le Bruyn, in his 
ae help obſerving the admirable providence df 
God to this country, who ſends at a fixed ſeaſon {uct WF 
great quantities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to wan 
Egypt, where a ſhower of rain ſcarce ever falls; an 
who, by that means, cauſes the drieſt and moſt fanh | Ie: 
foil to become the richeſt and moſt fr victul country 1 
the univerſe. 

Another thing to be obſerved here i is, that (as tte 
inhabitants ſay) in the beginning of June, and the fou. 
| following months, the north-eaſt winds blow conſtant WR 
ly, in order to keep back the waters, which othervwit 
would flow too faſt ; and to hinder them from di 
charging themſelves into the ſea, the entrance to whicl 
* theſe winds bar up, as it were, from them, The ur 
clients have not omitted this circumſtance, . 

(g) The ſame providence, whoſe ways are wonder 
and infinitely various, diſplayed itſelf after a quite dit 
. ferent manner in Paleſtine, in rendering it excecdic 
fruitful, not by rains, which fell during the coutſe o 
Fx f) 2 vol 2. ( Multiformis ſapientia, Erb. ii, N 
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nie year, as is uſual in other places; nor by a peculiar 
lch. Nundation, like that of the Nile in Egypt; but by ſend- 
arth Ig fixed rains at two ſeaſons, when the people were 
arnt MSedient to God, to make them more ſenſible of their 
nals @ntinval dependence upon him. God himſelf com- 
ich, Hands them, by his ſervant Moſes, to make this re- 
hto ction. ( h) The land whither thou goeſt into poſſeſs 
is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came 
it ol t, where thou ſeweaſt thy ſeed, and uateredſt it with 
yo. / foot, as 4 garden of herbs : but the land whither 
No- g 10 poſſeſs it, is a land of hills and valleys, and 
ords inketh water of the rain of heaven. After this, God 
Fomiſes to give his people, ſo long as they ſhall conti- 


and 
the! he obedient to him, the former and the latter rain: 


in 2 de firſt in autumn, to bring up the corn; and the ſe- 
Nile, hond in the ſpring and ſummer, to make it grow and 


dean pen. 


[1 8. Two different proſpects exhibited by the Nile. 
There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt at two 
ſeaſons of the year *. For if a man aſcends ſome moun- 


in bis 
ice d 


1 ſuch BS 
water Hin, or one of the largeſt pyramids of Grand Cairo, 
; anl Phe months of July and Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt 
fangs e, in which numberleſs towns and villages appear, 
ay Qith ſeveral cauleys leading from place to place ; the 
Pole interſperſed with groves and fruit-trees, whoſe 
(as the (bps are only viſible, all which forms a delightful pro- 
_— ect, This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
nan ich terminate, at the utmoſt diſtance the eye can 
\erwvil over, the moſt beautiful horizon that can be ima- 
m died. On the contrary, in winter, that is to ſay, in 
hic e months of January and February, the whole coun- 


Wy 1s like one continued ſcene of beautiful meadows, 


he al Ws 
ole verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the 


ute ar . Ila facies pulcherrima eſt, cum jam ſe in agros Nilus ingeſſit. Te- 
cecdig d mp), opertzque ſunt valles: oppida inſularum modo extant. Nul. 
dure of in Mediterraneis, niſi per navigia, commercium eſt: majorque eſt 


a in gentibus, quo minus terrarum ſuarum vident. Senec. nat. 


cye, 


0. lit 10s 


tie 


. 1.4. c. 2. 


5 lightful an abode. 


help of ſluices, opened or ſhut the canal as there wi 


town of Bubaſte. It was an hundred cubits, that i 
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eye. The ff pectator beholds, on every ſide, flock 
and herds diſperſed over all the plains, with infinit 
numbers of huſbandmen and gardeners. The air 8 
then perfumed by the great quantity of bloſſoms on te 

orange, lemon, and other trees; and is ſo pure, tha 
a wholeſomer or more agreeable is not found in te 

world; ſo that nature, being then dead as it were, u. 
all other climates, ſeems to ** alive only for ſo de 


9. The canal formed by the Nite, by which a commu 
uication is made between the two ſeas, i 
ci) The canal, by which a communication was mati 
between the Red ſea and the Mediterranean, ought |. 
have a place here, as it was not one of the leaſt 2d 
vantages which the Nile procured Egypt. Seſoſtris, u 
according to others, Pſammetichus, firſt projected the 2 
deſign, and begun this work. Necho, ſucceſſor to ie 
laſt prince, laid out immenſe ſums upon it, and em- 
ployed a prodigious number of men. It is ſaid, th 
above ſixſcore thouſand Egyptians periſhed in the u 
dertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an orach | 
which told him that he would thereby open a door fi 
Barbarians (for by this name they called all forcizr 
ers) to enter Egypt. The work was continued by 55 b 
rius, the firſt of that name. But he alſo deſiſted fron 
it, upon his being told, that as the Red ſea lay high WM 
than Egypt, it would drown the whole country. but 
it was at laſt finiſhed under the Ptolemies; who, by tie 


occaſion. It began not far from the Delta, near ths 


_ twenty-five fathoms broad, ſo that two veſſels migit 
paſs with eaſe. It had depth enough to carry the ar 
geſt ſhips; and was above a thouſand ſtadia, that 5; 
above fifty leagues long. This canal was of great ſet. 
vice to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almoſt filled 
UP, and there are ſcarce any remains of it to be ſeen. 


i) Herod. I. 1. c. UT Stab, . 17. P. 804% Plin. 1. 16. e. 204 
Dol . 1. f. 2 
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” LEES EO 
ue AN now to ſpeak of tw Egypt. Its ſhape, 
tha which reſembles a triangle, or A, gave occaſion to 
n the bearing the latter name, which is that of one of 
e, u ie Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of iſland; 


on it begins at the place where the Nile is divided into 
Io large canals, through which it empties itſelf into 
the Mediterranean. The mouth on the right hand is 


TY ; c; led the Peluft lan, and the other the Canopic, from 

4 o cities in their neighbourhood, Peluſium and Cano- 

mat zs, now called Damietta and Roſetta. Between theſe 

ht u 

90 large branches, there are five others of leſs note, 

904 his iſland is the beſt cultivated, the moſt fruitful, and 
? + 


Fn e richeſt in Egypt. Its chief cities (very anciently) 
d te ere Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, 
oY te Enopus, Peluſium ; and in latter times, Alexandria, 
-þ Ficopolis, Sc. It was in the country of Tanis that 
, he Iſraelites dwelt. 

ae BR (4) There was at Sals a temple dedicated to Mi- 


= Erva, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Iſis, with the 
bo plowing inſcription. I am whatever hath been, and 
; Del „ and ſhall be; and no mortal hath yet pierced 


reugh the veil that ſhrouds me. 


| fron 1 Heliopolis, that is, the city of the "Io was ſo 


1oher 
i lled from a magnificent temple there dedicated to 
r_ planet. Herodotus, and other authors after him, 
"Pn Flate ſome particulars concerning the Phœnix and this 


i Emple, which, if true, would indeed be very wonder- 
Wl. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe the an- 
ſents, there is never but one at a time in the world. 
Neis brought forth in Arabia, lives five or ſix hun- 
Wred years, and is of the ſize of an eagle. His head is 


ear the 
that 15 
might 
the lat 


ny Forned with a ſhining and moſt beautiful creſt; the 
q fle athers of his neck are of a gold colour, and che rene 
ſeen. 


(i) Plutar. in 16d. p. 354. (00 Strab. l 17. p. 805.; Herod: I. 2. 


6. c. 2% 73:5 28 10. c. 2. Tacit. ann. l. 6. c. 28. of 
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| . 
of a purple; his tail is white, intermixed with red, uM 
his eyes ſparkling like ſtars. When he is old, and find 
his end approaching, he builds a neſt with wood an 
aromatic ſpices, and then dies. Of his bones a 
marrow a worm is produced, out of which anothef 
Phoenix is formed. His firſt care is, to ſolemnize hi 
parent's obſequies ; for which purpoſe he makes up 
ball, in the ſhape of an egg, with abundance of pi 
fumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, which 
often aſſays beforehand; then he makes a hole in i 
where he depoſits his parent's body, and cloſes it car: 
fully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this lM 
takes up the precious load on his ſhoulders, and flying 
to the altar of the ſun, in the city of Heliopolis, H 


* 


there burns it. 


_ Herodotus aud Tacitus diſpute the truth of ſome offs 
the circumſtances of this account; but ſeem to ſuppot 
it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, in ce 
very beginning of his account of it, inſinuates plainly 


enough, that he looks upon the whole as fabulous; 
and this is the opinion of all modern authors, 
This ancient tradition, though grounded on an ew 
dent falſehood, hath yet introduced into almoſt all lat 
guages, the cuſtom of giving the name of Phenix to 
Whatever is ſingular and uncommon in its kind. Part 
avis in terris, ſays Cm) Juvenal, ſpeaking of the dit 
culty of finding an accompliſhed woman in all reſpech 
And Seneca obſerves thc fame of a good man x. 
What is reported of the ſwans, viz. that they ne 
ſing but in their expiring moments, and that then the 
warble very melodiouſly, is likewiſe grounded mere 
on a vulgar error; and yet it is uſed, not only by the 
poets, but alſo by the orators, and even the philoſo 
phers. O mutis quoque piſcibus donatura cycni, ſi 
beat, ſonum, (u) ſays Horace to Melpomene. Cicel 
compares the excellent diſcourſe which Craſſus made 
Rats ͤ , ˙ 
Vir bonus tam cito nee fieri poteſt, nec intelligi tanquam Ji 
nix, ſemel anno quingenteſimo naſcitur. Ep. 42. 14 * 


ih of EGYPT. — 0 
ane 


ſenate, a few days before his death, to the melo- 
04 us ſinging of a dying ſwan : 1lla tanquam cycnea 


an, dini hominis vox et oratio, de orat. I. 3. n. 6, 


ada Socrates uſed to ſay, that good men ought to imi- 


"the: (wans ; who perceiving by a ſecret inſtinct, and a N 


e ination, what advantage there is in death, die ſing⸗ 

p and with joy; providentes quid in morte boni ſit, 

my In cantu et voluptate moriuntur. Tuſc. Qu. I. 1. n. 73. 
e 


Ihought this ſhort digreſſion might be of ſervice to 


in i uth; and return now to my ſubject. 


cue Mit was in Co.) Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 


is U Mncvis, was worſhipped as a god. Cambyſes, King 5 
flying ES Perſia, exerciſed his ſacrilegious rage on this city; 
is, roing the temples, demoliſhing the palaces, and de- 


toying the moſt precious monuments of antiquity in | 


me o "There are ſtill to be ſeen ſome obeliſks which eſca- 
poke his fury; and others were brought from thence to 
n ts ne, to which city may are an ornament even at 
plain With: day. 


alous; rms, built by ier the Great, from 


om it had its name, vied almoſt in magnificence 
an ech the ancient cities of Egypt. It ſtands four days 
all la-WWrrney from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
nix t all the eaſtern trade. (Cp) The merchandiſes were 
fart Wioaded at Portus Muris *, a town on the weſtern coaſt 
ze f che Red ſea; from whante they were brought up- 
eſpett W camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and 
. ee eyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither mer- 
Wants reſorted from all parts. 


It is well known, that the Eaſt- India trade hath at 


never 
en they 


mereh W times enriched thoſe who carried it on. This was 
by tee chief fountain of the vaſt treaſures that Solomon 
hd Waſſed and which enabled him to build the magnifi- 
i, "i t temple of Jeruſalem. (/) David, by his con- 
n ering Idumæa, became adder of Elath and Eſionge- 
ma 


„ two towns ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
aum Phe 5 8K 1 I7-p 805. (2) Strab. L 16. p. 781, (9) 2 Sam. ? ; 


the 0 Myos Hor mos. To 
© Red 
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Red ſea. From theſe two ports, C.) Solomon (lil 
fleets to Ophir and Tarſhiſh, which always brougyM 


when the Ptolemies had made themſelves maſters f 
Egypt, they ſoon drew all this trade into their kit” 
dom, by building Berenice, and other ports on tl 


through the Red ſea, and the mouth of the Nile, 
a way was diſcovered, a little above two hundred ye! 
ſince, of failing to thoſe parts by the cape of G9 


naged this trade; but now it is in a manner ingrok 


c For the conveniency of trade, there was b 


Vas kept a fire, to light ſuch ſhips as failed by nt 


back immenſe riches + This traffic, after having beg 
enjoyed ſome time by the Syrians, who regained 14M 
mæa, ſhifted from them to the Tyrians. (9 The 
got all their merchandiſe conveyed by the way of M 
nocolura, a ſea- port town lying between the confi 
of Egypt and Paleſtine, to Tyre, from whence t 


_ diſtributed them all over the weſtern world. Herd 


Ll 
! * 
/ FE — 4 


the Tyrians enriched themſelves exceedingly, under 
Perſian empire; by the favour and protection of wh 
monarchs they had the full poſſeſſion of this trade. 


weſtern fide of the Red ſea, belonging to Egypt, a 
fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, which there 
roſe to be the city of the greateſt trade in the warl 
There it continued for a great many centuries aft 
and all the traffic which the weſtern parts of the wol 
from that time had with Perſia, India, Arabia, a 
the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, was wholly carried! 


Hope. After this, the Portugueſe for ſome time 


wholly by the Engliſh. and Dutch. This ſhort : 
count of the Eaſt-India trade, from Solomon's time 
the preſent age, is extracted from Dr Prideaux (7). 


near Alexandria, in an iſland called Pharos, a toi 
which bore the ſame name. At the top of this tov 


Cr) 1 Kings ix. 26. (5) Strab. I. 16. p. 461. (1) Patt 
p- 9 («) Strab. I. 17. p. 719.; Plin. I. 36. c. 12. | 
| + He got in one voyage 450 talents of gold, 2 Chron. vii. 1%" 
amounts to three millions two hundred and forty thouland pounds 
ling. Prid, Connett. vol. 1. ad an. 740. nct. 
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ſent 8 ear thoſe dangerous coaſts, Which wete full of ſands 
wet nd ſhelves; from whence all other towers, deſigned 

ber or the fame uſe, have been called, as Pharo di Meſlina, 
N e. The famous architect Soſtratus built it by order 


Tha f Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended eight hundred 
* Ri Hlents upon it . It was reckoned one of the ſeven 
aku Vonders of the world. Some have commended that 


prince, for permitting the architect to put his name 


e the; 
Jena the inſcription which was fixed on the tower, in- 
1er ead of his own f. It was very ſhort and plain, ac- 
nel L erding to the manner of the ancients: S9/tratus Cni- 
e, M Dexiphanis, F. diis ſervatorious, pro navigantibus, 
gers © Soſtratus the Cnidian, ſon of Dexiphanes, to the 
ww W@roteCting deities, for the uſe of ſeafaring people. But 
1 E Ptolemy muſt have very much undervalued 
pt, a hat kind of immortality which princes are generally 
therd ery fond of, to ſuffer, that his name ſhould not be 
- won much as mentioned in the inſcription of an edifice 
_—_—_ : capable of immortalizing him. (.) What we read 


Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolem 
f a modeſty, which indeed would be very ill placed 
ere. This author informs us, that Soſtratus, to in- 
roſs the whole glory of that noble ſtructure to him- 
elf, cauſed the inſcription with his own name to be 
arved in the marble, which he afterwards covered 
ith lime, and thereon put the king's name. The lime | 
don mouldered away ; and by that means, inſtead of 
rocuring the architect the honour with which he had 
lattered himſelf, ſerved only to diſcover to future ages 
is mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity. | 
Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they u- : 
ally do in all places, luxury and licentiouſneſs; ſo that 
e Alexandrian voluptuouſneſs became a proverb +. 

n this city arts and lelences were allo induſtriouſly | 


ge wall 
bla, 
urried( 
Nile, | 
red ye 
of Go 
time 0 
18 grol 
ſhort 1 
's time 
ax (t). 
was bl 
® a ton 
this to 
d by N 
4) be Pa "th (s) De ſeribend, bite. p. 7206. N 


1155 hundred thouſand crowns, or 180,000]. Sterling. 
agno animo Ptolemzi regis, quod in ca permiſerit Sollra: 

chitecti ſtructuræ nomen WM. e ie. f f No wy 5 
Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis, Qnintil. 


n . G cultivated : 
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1 cultivated: witneſs that ſtately edifice, ſirnamed the 

Muſeum, where the literati uſed to meet, and were M 
maintained at the public expence ; and the famous li : 
brary, which was Augmented conſiderably by Ptolemy 
Philstclabus, and which, by the magnificence of the 
kings his, ſucceſſors, at "Laſt contained ſeven hundred 
thouſand volumes. G) In Cæſar's wars with the 4. 
lexandrians, part of this library (ſituate in the * Bru. 
chion), which conſiſted of four hundred thouſand vo | 
lumes, Was e conſumed by fire. 
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* N * II. 
Of the Mamers and Cuſtoms of the Kev Eran 1 


Gver. was ever conſidered by all the ancients, Wa 
the moſt renowned ſchool for wiſdom and poli. 
tics, and the fource from whence moſt arts and fcicnce 
were derived. This kingdom beſtowed its nobleſt Wk, 
bours and fineſt arts on the improving mankind ; andy 
Greece was ſo ſenſible of this, that its moſt illuftriou | 
men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its great-ł. = 
giflators, Lycurgus, and Solon, with 1 many more whon Wt 
it is needleſs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to com- 
plete their ſtudies, and draw from that fountain what 
ever was moſt rare and valuable in every kind of leart- 
ing. God himſelf has given this kingdom a gloriow 
teſtimony, when praiſing Moſes, he ſays of him, tha 
2) he was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptian 
To give ſome idea of the manners and cuſtoms d 
Egypt, I ſhall confine myſelf principally to theſe pat 
ticulars ; its kings and government; prieſts and rele 
gion; ſoldiers and war; ſciences, arts, and trades. 
By he reader muſt not be ſurpriſed, if he ſometuws 


(5) Plut. in Cæſ. p· 731. ; Seneca de tranquill, anim, c. 9. 
2) Adds vu. 22. 
1 A queer or diviſion K the city of Alexandria. 


fich 


r. of the EY TIAN s. 35 
as, in the cuſtoms I take notice of, a kind of con- 

Hadiction. This circumſtance is owing, either to the 
ESiftcrence of countries and nations, which did not al- 
my Ways follow the ſame uſages ; or to the different way 


15 T thinking of the hiſtorians whom I copy. 

Aren wu e 8 

4 )J) OW Te JO 

Pie Concerning the Rings and Government. 


HE Egyptians were the firſt people who rightly 
underſtood the rules of government. A nation 
P grave and ſerious immediately perceived, that the true 
ind of politics is, to make life caſy, and a people happy. 
Ihe kingdom was hereditary ; but, according to (a) 
EDiodorus, the Egyptian princes conducted themſelves 
ha different manner from what is uſually ſeen in other 
Ponarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other 


ANS. 


ts, le of bis actions, but his arbitrary will and pleaſure. 
| pol: yt here, kings were under greater reſtraint from the 
Wy us, than their ſubjects. They had ſome particular 
leſt la- 


Pes digeſted by a former monarch, that compoſed part 
W thoſe books which the Egyptians called ſacred. 


© hus every thing being ſettled by ancient cuſtom, they 


Ter ſought to live in a different way from their an- 


$- and 
\{trious 
reat le 
hom 


O Coll. 


Altors. f | | 0 | | 
No ſlave or foreigner was admitted into the imme- 
1 what Wie ſervice of the prince. Such a poſt was too important 
f lea; be intruſted to any perſons, except thoſe who were 
3101100 We moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth, and had received 
m, tha e moſt excellent education; to the end that as they 
Pi the liberty of approaching the king's perſon, day 


oms di: night, he might, from men ſo qualified, hear no- 
cle bet Ing which was unbecoming the royal majeſty ; or 
a7 rege any ſentiments inſtilled into him, but ſuch as were 
rades. 


ö a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it 
metime 
ee, unleſs thoſe who approach them approve their 
egularities, or ſerve as inſtruments to their paſſions. 
(% Diod. I. 1. p. 63, & N | "oo 
Ws. gt "If Du The 


Js 


| findh 


very rarely ſeen, that kings fly out into any vicious 


* 
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The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 
quality and proportion of their eatables and liquids ts 
be preſcribed them, (a thing cuſtomary in Eg pt, the WA 
inhabitants of which were all ſober, and whoſe air in. 
ſpired frugality), but even that all their hours, and al 
moſt every YN ſhould be under the regulation ” 
the laws. 1 

In the morning at day- break, when the head i T 
cleareſt, and the thoughts moſt unperplexed, they read 
the ſeveral letters they received; to form a more jul 8 
_ and diſtin idea of the affairs which were to come un 
der their conſideration that day. | | 
As ſoon as they were dreſſed, they went to the day? 
tacrifice performed in the temple; ; where, ſurrounded 
with their whole court, and the victims placed befor 
the altar, they aſſiſted at the prayer pronounced alould 
by the high prieſt, in which he aſked of the god 
bealth and all other bleſſings for the king, becauſe h 
governed his people with clemency and juſtice, an! 
made the laws of his kingdom the rule and ſtandard «We 
his actions. The high prieſt entered into a long det 
HI his virtues; obſerving that he was religious to tte 
gods, affable to men, moderate, juſt, magnanimou Wk 
lincere 3 an enemy to falſehood ; liberal; maſter of aut 
paſſions ; puniſhing crimes with the utmoſt lenity, bu 
boundleſs in rewarding merit. He next ſpoke of ti 
faults which kings might be guilty of; but ſuppoſed 
the ſame time, that they never committed any, exc 
by ſurpriſe or ignorance z and loaded with imprecation 
ſuch of their miniſters as gave them ill counſel, and if | 
_ preſſed or diſguiſed the truth. Such were the meth 
of conveying inſtruction to their kings. It was tho th 
that reproaches would only ſour their tempers; 4 
that the moſt effectual method to inſpire them with i 
tue, would be to point out to them their duty in pra 
| conformable to the ſenſe of the laws, and pronoun 
in a ſolemn manner before the gods. After the praj® 
and facrifice were ended, the counſels and actions" 


great men were read to the king out of the . 
boo 


k1 | 1 art 2. of 5 EGYPTIANS. 4 
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8 to 


. Wooks, in order that he might govern his dominions ac- 
+ ording to their maxims, and maintain the laws which 


the Jad made his predeceſſors and their ſubjects ſo happy. 
in. T have already obſerved, that the quantity as well as 
d . ality of both eatables Fer liquids were preſcribed, by 


n of Mie laws, to the king. His table was covered with 

gothing but the moſt common meats ; becauſe eating 
ade i Egypt was deſigned, not to tickle the palate, but to 
read Þtisfy the cravings of nature. One would have con- 
e ju @uded, (obſerves the hiſtorian), that theſe rules had 
e u heen laid down by ſome able phyſician, who was at- 

entive only to the health of the prince, rather than by 


dan, legiſlator. I he ſame ſimplicity was ſeen in all other 
undelſ ings; and we read in (0) Plutarch, of a temple in 
befor Thebes, which had one of its pillars inſcribed with 
alone inprecations againſt that king who firſt introduced 
gods grofuſion and luxury into Egypt. 5 
wſc be The principal duty of kings, and their mol eſſential 

e, and f nction, is the adminiſtring juſtice to their ſubjects. 
dard df eccordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more im- 

g det dediately this duty; convinced that on this depended . 
; to the Wot only the eaſe and comfort of the ſeveral individuals, 
1imolh, 3 the happineſs of the ſtate ; which would be an herd 

r of hi 2 F robbers rather than a kingdom, ſhould the weak be 
ity, bull protected, and the powerful enabled, by their riches 

e of H rede to commit crimes with impunity. -. 
aety i \ | Thirty judges were ſelected out of the principal ci- 
, exceies, to form a body or aſſembly for judging the whole 


ecacioni Wngdom, The prince, in filling theſe vacancies, choſe 
and ch as were moſt renowned for their honeſty; and 
eto Wt at their head him who was moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
; thong knowledge and love of the laws, and was had in 


ers; e moſt univerſal eſteem. By his bounty, they bad 
with WlWvcnues aſſigned them, to the end, that, being freed 
in praliom domeſtic cares, they might devote their whole 
onouncme to the execution of the laws. Thus honourably 
Ki] rate liſted by the generoſity of the prince, they admini- 
a 1005 U 
on {acre "OY De Iſd. et Oſir. p. 4. 

boo | 
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ſtered juſtice gratuitouſly to the people, who have 23 
natural right to it: among whom it ought to have: 
free circulation; and in ſome ſenſe among the por 
more than the rich; becauſe the latter find a ſuppon Wl 
within themſelves z whereas the very condition of the Wl 
former expoſes them more to injuries, and therefor 
calls louder for the protection of the laws. To guat 

_ againſt ſurpriſe, affairs were tranſacted by writing u 
the aſſemblies of theſe judges. That ſpecies of el. 
quence (a falſe kind) was dreaded, which dazzles tht 

mind, and moves the paſſions. Truth could not d 
expreſſed with too much plainneſs, as it was to hari: 
the only ſway in judgments; becauſe in that alone the 
rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the learn 
and the ignorant, were to find relief and ſecurity, 

The preſident of this ſenate wore a collar of gold («i 

with precious ſtones, at which hung a figure rep 
ſented blind, this being called the emblem of truth 

When the preſident put this collar on, it was under 

ſtood as a ſignal to enter upon buſineſs. He touchet 

the party with it who was to gain his cauſe; and thi 
was the form of paſling ſentence. „„ 
The moſt excellent circumſtance in the laws of tit 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his infa 
cy, was nurtured in the ſtricteſt obſervance of then 
A new cuſtom (c) in Egypt was a kind of mirack 
All things there ran in the old channel; and the exad 
neſs with which little matters were adhered to, pie 
ſerved thoſe of more importance: and indeed no m 
tion ever preſerved their laws and cuſtoms longer ti 
the Egyptians. V | 
__ Wilful murder was puniſhed with (4) death, wha 
ever might be the condition of the murdered perſd 
whether he was free-born or otherwiſe. In this 6 
humanity and equity of the Egyptians was ſuperior 
| that of the Romans, who gave the maſter an abſol 
power as to life and death over his ſlave. The E 
peror Adrian indeed aboliſhed this law, from an d 
Plat. in Tim. p. 6566. d) Diod. I. 1. p. 70. 


nl 
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n, that an abuſe of this nature ought to be reform- 


e 2 
ve z let its antiquity or authority be ever fo great. 


pod 1 ce ) Perjury was alſo puniſhed with death, becauſe 
Wat crime attacks both the gods, whoſe majeſty is 


mort 
= mpled upon, by invoking their name to a falſe oath; 


fore dd men, in breaking the ſtrongeſt tie of Human ſo- 
variety, viz. ſincerity and honeſty. 

no u (7) The falſe accuſer was condemned to undergo 
ele puniſhment, which the perſon accuſed was to have 
s thei & Wered, had the accuſation been proved. 


ot be 
> hart 
ne the 
earned 
curity 


[5 09 ) He who had neglected or refuſed to fave a 
m an's life when attacked, if it was in his power to aſ- 
t him, was puniſhed as rigorouſly as the aſſaſſin : but 
the unfortunate perſon could not be ſuccoured, the 
Fender was at leaſt to be impeached, and penalties 
old u ere decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus the 
repre ſbjefts were a guard and protection to one another; 
truth. d the whole body of the community united againſt 
unde: De defigns of the bad. | 
duchei (/ No man was allowed to be ofclef to > thi ſlate; 
nd ti t every man was obliged to enter his name and place 
abode in a public regiſter, that remained in the 
nds of the magiſtrate, and to annex his profeſſion, 
d in what manner he lived. If ſuch a one gave a 
ons of himſelf, be Was immediately put to 
at 

(i) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
dth, frauds, and chicane, King Aſychis wade a ver 
dicious law. The wiſeſt and beſt- regulated ſtates, 
Athens and Rome, ever found inſuperable difficul- | 
s, in contriving a juſt medium, to reſtrain, on one 
Ind, the cruclty of the creditor in the exaction of 
3 and, on the other, the knavery of the debtor, 
bo refuſed or neglected to pay his debts. Now, E- 
pt took a wile courſe on this occaſion ; and, with- 
t doing any injury to the perſonal liberty of its in- 
* or ruining their families, purſued the debtor 
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with inceſſant fears of infamy from his diſhoneſy, Wh 
No man was permitted to borrow money withou Wl 
pawning to the creditor the body of his father, whict 
every Egyptian embalmed with great care; and key 
reverentially in his houſe, (as will be obſerved in te 
ſequel), and therefore might be eaſily moved from on: Mi 
place to another. But it was equally impious and in 
famous not to redeem ſoon ſo precious a pledge; alk 
he who died without having diſcharged this duty, wa 
deprived of the cuſtomary honours paid to the dead 
(4) Diodorus remarks an error committed by ſon: 
of the Grecian legiſlators. They forbid, for inſtance 
the taking away, to ſatisfy debts, the horſes, plougyſ 
and other implements of huſbandry, employed by pe 
ſants; judging it inhuman to reduce, by this ſecurin, Wa 
theſe poor men to an impoſſibility of diſcharging tha We 
debts, and getting their bread : but at the fame tine 
they permitted the creditor to impriſon the pcaſzut 
themſelves, who only were capable of uſing thelc ut 
plements; which expoſed them to the ſame income 
niencies, and at the {ame time deprived the govert 
ment of perſons who belonged, and are nece{lary to 
it; who labour for the public emolument, and or! 
Whole perſon no private man has any right. _ 
C) Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to 
prieſts, who could marry but one woman. W hater! 
Was the condition of the woman, whether ſhe was fie 
or a ſlave, her children were deemed free and legitimate 
Cm) One cuſtom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſew 
ed the profound darkneſs into which ſuch nations 
were moſt celebrated for their wiſdom have bet 
plunged; and this was the marriage of brothers vil 


D Diod. l. 1. p. 71. C1) Tdem, p. 72. (m) Idem, p. 25 
This law put the whole ſepulchre of the debtor into the power gf 
the creditor, who removed to his own houſe the body of the father; 
the debtor refuſing to diſcharge his obligation, was to be deprived of W 
rial, either in his father's ſepulchre, or any other; and whilſt he lich 
he was not permitted to bury any perſon deſcended from him. Ws 
aula ENνGẽʒZ- TEN ,ẽ,M rr k rp KUPTORI KT Aνẽ, ν 0 
iar Gnoyeviutvoy gan Herod. „ a 


Prieſts only, which became not Pharaoh's, 
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traces are ſeen in Geneſis, where it is ſaid, Co.) Foſeph = 
made it a law over the land of Egypt, that Pharaiil 
Should have the fifth part, except the land of iE 


The prince uſually honoured them with a large ſh WW 
in his confidence and government, becauſe they, of al MY 
his ſubjects, had received the beſt education, bad ac. We 
quired the greateſt knowledge, and were moſt ſtrong ME 
attached to the king's perſon, and the good of the pu 
blic. They were at one and the ſame time the depo 
ſitaries of religion, and of the ſciences; and to thi: 
circumſtance was owing the great reſpe& which wu t 
paid them by the natives as well as foreigners, by 
whom they were alike conſulted upon the moſt ſacred Ji 
things relating to the myſteries of religion, and the 
moſt profound ſubjects in the ſeveral ſciences. 

D The Egyptians pretend to be the firſt inſtitutos WM 
of feſtivals and proceſſions in honour of the gods Wil 
One feſtival was celebrated in the city of Bubaſt, WW 
Whither perſons reſorted from all parts of Egypt, and 
upwards of ſeventy thouſand, beſides children, wet 
ſeen at it, Another, ſurnamed the feaſt of the lights 
Was ſolemnized at Sais. All perſons throughout Egypt, 

who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate thel 
windows. 355 „ N = 
(4) Different animals were ſacrificed in different 
countries; but one common and general ceremon 
was obſerved in all ſacrifices, viz. the laying of hand 
upon the head of the victim, loading it at the fan 
time with imprecations, and praying the gods to d. 
vert upon that victim all the calamities which might 
threaten Egypt. _ | 33 ᷣ 

(i) It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favor 
rite doctrine of the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigrati 
of ſouls. The Egyptians believed, that, at the deati 
of men, their ſouls tranſmigrated into other hum 
bodies; and that if they had been vicious, they we 
Co) Gen. xlvii. 26. p „. 2. c. 66. (9) Ibid. c. 39. 
605 Dial. I. 1. p. 88. 120 N 455 (4 


impriſoned 
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790 4 priſoned in the bodies of unclean or unhappy beaſts, 
expiate in them their paſt tranſgreſſions; and that, 


a a s 
er a revolution of ſome centuries, they again ani- 


he 
ted other human bodies. 1 
dat The prieſts had the poſſeſſion of the ſacred books, 
Fal ich contained, at large, the principles of govern- 
| c- ent, as well as the myſteries of divine worſhip. Both 
nol; MT 
. ich, under theſe veils, made truth more venerable, 

d excited more ſtrongly the curiofity of men. The 


epo: 
8 ure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian ſanctuaries, 


va Ich his finger upon his mouth, ſeemed to intimate, 
„ U t myſteries were there incloſed, the knowledge of 
acrel ich was revealed to very few. The ſphinxes, pla- 


1 the d at the entrance of all temples, implied the ſame. 
l is very well known, that pyramids, obeliſks, pil- 
Ws, ſtatues, in a word, all public monuments, were 


tutors 

gods ally adorned with hieroglyphics, that is, with ſym- 
\baſte, WWlical writings; whether theſe were characters un- 
t, and Won to the vulgar, or figures of animals, which 
vent uched a hidden and parabolical meaning. (t) Thus 


a hare was ſignified a lively and piercing attention, 
Fauſe this creature has a very delicate hearing. 
Ihe ſtatue of a judge without hands, and with 
s fixed upon the ground, ſymbolized the duties of 


lights 


Egypt 
te thell 


ifferen ie who were to exerciſe the judiciary functions. 5 
emom t would require a volume to treat fully the religion 

f band the Egyptians, But I ſhall confine myſelf to two =» 
e ſam cles, which form the principal part of the Egyp- 

s to d religion; and theſe are, the worſhip of the diffe- 
x might t deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerals. 

| favol. Prcr. I. Of the worſhip of the various deities. 
ioration EVER were any people more ſuperſtitious than 

e death Leyptians. They had a great number of gods, of 
bum rent orders and degrees, which I ſhall omit, be- 
a ey ven e they belong more to fable than to hiſtory. . a- 


% i, 4,9: 164. et Or. p 35% {(2) Plats ſympoE |, 4 P. 670. 


\priſoned mon S 


vere commonly involved in fymbols and enigmas, 
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mong the reſt, two were univerſally adored in tha 
country, and theſe were Oſiris and Iſis, which u 
thought to be the ſun and moon; and indeed the wa 
ſhip of thoſe planets gave riſe to idolatry. _ 9 
HhHeeſides theſe gods, the Egyptians worſhipped a prez 
number of beaſts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, N 
hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. MA 
of theſe beaſts were the objects only of the ſuperſtiin 
of ſome particular cities ; and whilſt a people workin 
ped one ſpecies of animals as gods, their neighbouf 
had the ſame animal gods in abomination. - This wh 
the ſource of the continual wars which were carried 
between one city and another; and this was owing il 
the falſe policy of one of their kings, who, to 4 
prive them of the opportunity and means of con n 
ring againſt the ſtate, endeavoured to amuſe them, Me 
engaging them in religious conteſts. I call this a fil 
and miſtaken policy, becauſe it directly thwarts 
true ſpirit of government; the aim of which is, toc 
nite all its members in the ftricteſt ties, and to mai 
all its ſtrength conſiſt in the perfect harmony of its n 
veral parts. ln Mo rl 62 
Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. We 
mong us, ſays () Cicero, it is very common to /: tt 
ples robbed, and ſtatues carried off; but it 5vas nt 
| known, that any perſon in Egypt ever abuſed a cri 
dile, an ibis, a cat; for its inhabitants would bd 
ſuffered the moſt extreme torments, rather thank 
guilty of ſuch ſacrilege. (Cy) It was death tor af 
| perſon to kill one of theſe animals voluntarily; andt 
ven a puniſhment was decreed againſt him who {1 
have killed an ibis, or a cat, with or without dey 
_ (2) Diodorus relates an incident, to which he him 
Was an eye-witneſs, during his ſtay in Egypt. Al 
man having inadvertently, and without deſign; Kill 
cat, the exaſperated populace ran to his houle; fl 


C x) L. 1. de nat. deor. n. 92.3 I. 5. Tuſe. Queſt. n. 7% ( i 
tod. J. 2. c.65. (z) Diod. I. 1. p. 74. 7. 
or Egyptian ſtork. eee 0 
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tau either the authority of the king, who immediately de- 
a ched a body of his guards, nor the terror of the Ro- 
wor han name, could reſcue the unfortunate criminal. And 
Ich was the reverence which the Egyptians had for 
rex eſe animals, that in an extreme famine they choſe 
tb cat one another, rather than feed upon their ima- 
Man zined deities. 8 ET» 
tin (a) Of all theſe animals, the bull Apis, called Epa- 
ry 5 by the Greeks, was the moſt famous. Magnifi- 
bouf ent temples were erected to him; extraordinary ho- 
s ours were paid him while he lived, and ſtill greater 
jedu ter his death. Egypt went then into a general 
ing ourning. His obſequies were ſolemnized with ſuch 
to d pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptole- 
oni ny Lagus, the bull Apis dying of old age“, the fu- 
m, i deral pomp, beſides the ordinary expences, amounted 
a fi o upwards of fifty thouſand French crowns . After 
ts tothe laſt honours had been paid to the deceaſed god, the 
„to bert care was to provide him a ſucceſſor, and all E- 
» may pt was ſought through for that purpoſe. He was 
fits Known by certain ſigns, which diſtinguiſhed him from 
l other animals of that ſpecies ; upon his forehead 
as to be a white ſpot, in form of a creſcent ; on his 
hack the figure of an eagle; upon his tongue that of a 
Peetle. As ſoon as he was found, mourning gave 
Wlace to joy; and nothing was heard, in all parts of 
Eoypt, but feſtivals and rejoicings. The new god 
Was brought to Memphis, to take poſſeſſion of his dig- 
Wity, and there inſtalled with a great number of cere- 
Ponies. The reader will find hereafter, that Camby- 
Ws, at his return from his unfortunate expedition a- 
inst Ethizpia, finding all the Egyptians in tranſports 

Pt joy for their new god Apis, and imagining that this 
Nas intended as an inſult upon his misfortunes, killed, 
| (a) Herod. J. 3. c. 27. &c. p. 76. ; Diod. I. 1.; Plin. I. 8. c. 46. 

* Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of 


Fas; and was drowned in the prieſts well: Non eft fas eum certos vi- 
0 annos, merſumgue in ſacerditum fonte enecant. Nat. biſt. 1. 8. 
% gy 11,250 l. Sterling. 
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in the firſt ſtarts of his fury, the young bull, who by 
that means had but a ſhort enjoyment of his divinity. ef 
It is plain, that the golden calf ſet up near mou WW 
Sinai by the Iſraelites, was owing to their abode in l. 
gypt, and an imitation of the god Apis; as well u 
thoſe which were afterwards ſet up by Jeroboam (who Wal: 
had reſided a conſiderable time in Egypt) in the tw 
extremities of the kingdom of Iſrael. 1 
The Egyptians, not contented with offering incene . 
to animals, carried their folly to ſuch an excels, as t E 
aſcribe a divinity to the pulſe and roots of their gar. 
dens. For this they are nn reproached by de 
fatiriſt. zZ 


Ipo has not heard, where Egypt's realms are e nantl, . 
What monſter gods her frantic ſons have framd? 1 
Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ſerpents, there 
The crocodile commands religious fear : 
| Where Memnon's ſtatue magic ſtrings inſpire 
_ With vocal ſounds, that emulate the lyre; 
And Thebes, ſuch, Fate, are thy diſaſtrous turn! 
Nou proſtrate &er her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 
Strikes the beholder's eye with burniſh'd g old : 
To godſbip here blue Triton's ſcaly herd, 
The river progeny ts there preferr'd : 
Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aſpiring temples riſe : 
And fhould you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Fows expiate the ſacrilegious crime. 


* Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bithynice, qualia demens 

| us portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Fa: . illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibim. 

Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 

Dimidio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic cæruleos, hie piſcem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 

Porrum et cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morſu. 
0 N _ * hæc naſcuntur | in  hortis 
a Favs fall 
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BW Religious nations, ſure, and bleſi'd abodes, 
nere ev'ry orchard is oer. run with gods! 
ES It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which boaſted its 
ES pcriority above all others with regard to wiſdom and 
EE:roing, thus blindly abandon itſelf to the moſt groſs 
Ind ridiculous ſuperſtitions. Indeed, to read of ani- 
pals and vile inſects honoured with religious worſhip, 
laced in temples, and maintained with great care, and 
It an extravagant expence *; to read, that thoſe who 
purdered them were puniſhed with death; and that 
Ethcſe animals were embalmed, and ſolemnly depoſited 
p tombs aſſigned them by the public; to hear, that 
bis extravagance was carried to ſuch lengths, as that 
EÞcks and onions were acknowledged as deities, were 
proked in neceſſity, and depended upon. for ſuccour 


Ind protection, are exceſſes which we, at this diſtance 


f time, can ſcarce believe; and yet they have the e- 
Eidence of all antiquity. You enter, ſays (6) Lucian, 
Eto a magnificent temple, every part of which glitters 
15 gold and ſilver. You there look attentively for a 
god, and are cheated with a ſtork, an ape, or a cat; a 
ſt emblem, adds that author, of too many palaces, 
he maſters of which are far from being the brighteſt 
Wrnaments of them. BD 
le) Several reaſons are given of the worſhip paid to 
Animals by the Egyptians. . 


2A 


The firſt is drawn from the fabulous hiſtory. Tt is 
pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made againſt 
f em by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
£ emſelves, under the form of different animals; and 
Fat this gave birth to the worſhip which was after- 
Wards paid to thoſe animals. 5 
The ſecond is taken from the benefit + which theſe 
JJ 
* Diodorus affirms, that, in his time, the expence amounted to no 
_ one hundred thouſand crowns, or 22,500 |. Sterling. Lib. 1. 


76. ed. 
I Ipſi, qui irridentur Ægyptii, nullam belluam niſi ob aliquam utili- 
my quam ex ea caperent, conſecraverunt. Cic. l. 1. de natura deor. 
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ſeveral animals procure to mankind : Oxen by ther 
labour; ſheep by their wool and milk; dogs by ther 
ſervice in hunting and guarding houſes, whence th; 
god Anubis was repreſented with a dog's head. Ti: 
| ibis, a bird very much reſembling a ſtork, was wor. 
ſhipped, becauſe he put to flight the winged ſerpent; 
with which Egypt would otherwiſe have been grievoul. RY 
ly infeſted ; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, * 
that is, living alike upon land and water, of a ſurpi 
Ing ſtrength and ſize &, was worſhipped, becauſe bed 
fended Egypt from the incurſions of the wild Arabs; ! 
the ichneumon was adored, becauſe he prevented tt. 
too great increaſe of crocodiles, which might hat? 
proved deſtructive to Egypt. Now, the little anind jr 
in queſtion does this ſervice to the country two was 
Firſt, it watches the time when the crocodile is abſent, 
and breaks his eggs, bur does not eat them. Second i 
ly, when he ſleeps upon the banks of the Nile, (whic 
ne always does with his mouth open), this ſmall an: 
mal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at one We 
into his mouth; gets down to his intrails, which he 
 gnaws ; then piercing his belly, the ſkin of which 
very tender, he eſcapes with ſafety; and thus, by hs 
addreſs and ſubtilty, returns victorious over fo terribl 
an animal. 3 15 . _ 
_ Philoſophers, not ſatisfied with reaſons which war 
too trifling to account for ſuch ſtrange abſurdities 
_ diſhonoured the Heathen ſyſtem, and at which them 
| Jelves ſecretly bluſhed, have, ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, ſuppoſed a third reaſon for the worſhy 
which the Egyptians paid to animals; and declared 
that it was not offered to the animals themſelves, but 
to the gods of whom they were ſymbols. (d) Pl. 
tarch, in his treatiſe, where he examines profeſſedy 
the pretenſions of Iſis and Oſiris, the two moſt famous 
deities of the Egyptians, ſays as follows. * Philo 
CO) 283; --: 3 | | 
 * Which, according to Herodotus, is no more than ſeyentcen eli 
in length. J. 2. c. 68, | 8 
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find it, even in inanimate beings, and conſequently 


tie more in thoſe which have life. We are therefore to 
T1; approve, not the worſhippers of theſe animals, but 
. SB thoſe who, by their means, aſcend to the deity ; 


nts 


ou. nature holds forth, and in which the Supreme Being 
vre diſplays himſelf in a wonderful manner; or as ſo 
"Pris many inſtruments, which he makes uſe of, to mani- 


\ 0. $ feſt outwardly his incomprehenſible wiſdom. Should 
lbs men therefore, for the embelliſhing of ſtatues, amaſs 


te together all the gold and precious ſtones in the 


bar F world, the worſhip muſt not be referred to the ſta- 


imd! tues; for the Deity does not exiſt in colours artful- 


vage l diſpoſed, nor in frail matter deſtitute of ſenſe and 
ſen; WE motion.“ (e) Plutarch ſays, in the fame treatiſe, 
ons that as the ſun and moon, heaven, earth, and the 
ih WS ſea, are common to all men, but have different 
| an} WE names, according to the difference of nations and 
once languages; in like manner, though there is but one 
h ke WS Deity, and one Providence which governs the uni- 
< i WE verſe, and which has ſeveral ſubaltern miniſters un- 
y bi der it, men give to this Deity, which is the ſame, 
"rib; different names, and pay it different honours, ac- 


ver But were theſe reflections, which offer the moſt ra- 


es 5 onal vindication poſſible of idolatrous worſhip, ſuffi- 
them. ent to cover the ridicule of it? Could it be called a 


ing of the divine attributes in a ſuitable manner, to 


ment 8 
rl rect the worſhipper to admire and ſeek for the i- 


lared age of them in beaſts of the molt vile and contemp- 
, bu ble kinds, as crocodiles, ſerpents, and cats? Was 
) Plus 
ſſedly 
amous 
nilolo⸗ 


3 
T% 3 


* 


2 


Peater and more auguſt idea? . . 
However, theſe philoſophers were nat always ſo 
Wi, as to aſcend from ſenſible beings to their inviſible 


n cubit 


0 p. 377. & 378. 
php | | 
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phers honour the image of God where-ever they 


they are to be conſidered as ſo many mirrors, which 


— — 
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— 


xn ene an 
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. 


cording to the laws and cuſtoms of every country.“ 


3 this rather degrading and debaſing the Deity, of 
om, even the moſt ſtupid, uſually entertain a much 


thor, The ſcriptures tell us, that theſe pretended 
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ſages deſerved, on account of their pride and ingrati. Wi 
_ tude, to be (/) given over to a reprobate mind; a 


for having changed the glory of the incorruptible Gil t 


birds, and fourfooted beaſts, and creeping thing; ” 
To ſhew what man is when left to himſelf, God per. 


dom to its greateſt height, to be the theatre in which 


And, on the other ſide, to diſplay the almighty power Wm 
of his grace, he converted the frightful deſerts of Ea 
gypt into a terreſtrial paradiſe, by peopling them, in 
the time appointed by his providence, with numberleß | 


and rigorous penance, have done ſo much honour to 
this kind of digreſſion. 


Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and n 
. without, fo that they were more numerous than its 0 Wk 
ther inhabitants. The public edifices, and idol. ten. 


| likewiſe were more in number than the private houſes 
The monks lodged even over the gates, and in tie 


in, excluſive of the oratories belonging to the mon: 
ſteries. There were twenty thouſand virgins, and tel 


gates, to take notice of all ſtrangers and poor who 
came into the city; and thoſe who firſt received them, 
were obliged to provide them with all hoſpitable ac 
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whilſt they profeſſed themſelves wiſe, to become fool, 


into an image made like to corruptible man, and u 


mitted that very nation which had carried human vil. 


the moſt ridiculous and abſurd idolatry was acted 4 


multitudes of illuſtrious hermits, whoſe fervent piety, Me 


the Chriſtian religion. I cannot forbear giving here: 
famous inſtance of it, and I hope the reader will excuſ 


Cg) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, ſays Abbe 
Fleury in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, was the city ef 


ples, had been converted into monaſteries, and thel 
towers. The people had twelve churches to aſſemble 


thouſand monks in this city, every part of which e. 
choed night and day with the praiſes of God. By di. 
der of the magiſtrates, centinels were poſted at tit 


commodations. 
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ati 
and 3h 

os, ET SHALL now give a conciſe account of the funeral 
711 remonies of the Egyptians. =» 

4 The honours which have been paid! in all ages and 


195 tions to the bodies of the dead, and the religious : 
per. re taken to provide ſepulchres for them, ſeem to in- 


wil. uate an univerſal perſuaſion, that bodies were lodged 
hick WW ſepulchres merely as a depoſit or truſt, = 


Jed. 1 


"wear il 

fx Egypt; for beſides that they were erected as ſo 
1, n Many facred monuments, deſtined to tranſmit to future 
rleks I 
Vets, i 
ur {0 
ere 1 
xcule 


Eonſidered as the manſions where the body was to re- 
Main during a long ſucceſſion of ages : : (h) whereas 


i abide only as travellers, and that during the courſe 
Ha life which was too ſhort to engage their affections. 


, 


Abbe 


ty of e friends quitted their uſual habits, and put on 
1 and 7 = ; and abſtained from baths, wine, and dain- 
its o. {ſs of every kind. This mourning held forty or ſeventy 
|-tems "7 probably according to the quality of the perſon. 
| thele (i) Bodies were embalmed three ways. The moſt | 
\ouſes Magnificent was beſtowed on perſons of diſtinguiſhed 


in the 


| Wk, and the expence amounted to a talent of 1 
Tembic 


dre thouſand French livres x. 


mon: ( Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 
nd ten me drew the brain through the noſtrils, by an in- 
hiche· Nioment made for that pur poſe. Others emptied the 
By of Þvcls and inteſtines, by cutting a hole in the ſide, 
at the ch an Ethiopian ſtone that was as ſharp as a razor: 
„r who er which the cavities were filled with perfumes and 
d them, {ious odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation (which 


wle ac 
p. 8 
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We have already obſerved, in our mention of the 
FFramids, with what magnificence ſepulchres were built 


n 


be 3 
— — — — 
” Els 


mes the memory of great princes ; they were likewiſe 
@mmon houſes were called inns, in which men were 


when any perſon in a family died, all the kindred _ 


is neceſſarily attended with ſome diſſections) ſeemed 
| b) Tb J. oh P. 47. * Herod, l. 2: C. 85. &c. * Diod. | 


r 
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in ſome meaſure cruel and inhuman; the perſons en. 
ployed fled as ſoon as the operation was over, and were M 
purſued with ſtones by the ſtanders-by. But thok 
who embalmed the body were honourably treated 
They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts a 
ſpices. After a certain time, the body was ſwathed i 
lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind of 
very thin gum, and then cruſted over with the mot 
exquiſite perfumes. By this means, it is faid, tht 
the entire figure of the body, the very lineaments «Mal 
the face, and the hairs on the lids and eyebrows, ven 
preſerved in their natural perfection. The body thu 
embalmed, was delivered to the relations; who ſhut 
up in a kind of open cheſt, fitted exactly to the fize ol 
the corple ; then they placed it upright againſt the wal, 

either in ſepulchres, (if they had any), or in ther 
| houſes. Theſe embalmed bodies are now what we 
call mummies, which are ſtill brought from Egyp Wl 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. Thi 
' ſhews the care which the Egyptians took of thei 
dead. Their gratitude to their deceaſed relations wa 
immortal. Children, by ſeeing the bodies of their at 
ceſtors thus preſcrved, recalled to mind thoſe virtue 
for which the public had honoured them; and wer 
excited to a love. of thoſe laws which ſuch excellent 
perſons had left for their fecurity. We find that pat 
of theſe ceremonies were performed in the funcral bv 
nours done to Joſeph in Egypt. _ 1 

I have ſaid, that the public recogniſed the virtuesd 
deceaſed perſons, becauſe that, before they could be 
admitted into the ſacred aſylum of the tomb, they ui. 
dervwent a folemn trial. And this circumſtance in tie 
Egyptian funcrals, is one of the moſt remarkable to b 
Sake in ancient hifforye- ono hn 

It was a conſolation among the Heathens, to a chi 
man, to leave a good name behind bim; and they im 
gined that this is the only human bleſſing of wh 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians are 
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rt praiſes to be beſtowed indiſcriminately on all de- 
Vere 


aſed perſons. This honour was to be obtained only 
ho: om the public voice. The aſſembly of the judges 
tel. Met on the other ſide of a lake which they croſſed in a 
s of Wat. He who fat at the helm was called Charon, in 


ede Egyptian language; and this firſt gave the hint to 
d of WWrphcus, who had been in Egypt, and after him, to 
molt Wie other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon's 
tha pat. As ſoon as a man was dead, he was brought to 


ts d s trial. The public accuſer was heard. If he pro- 


wet: d that the deceaſed had led a bad life, his memory 
' ths as condemned, and he was deprived of burial. The 


huti ople were affected with laws, which extended even 


ize au yond the grave; and every one, ſtruck with the diſ- 
wah ace inflicted on the dead perſon, was afraid to reflect 
cher monour on his own memory, and that of his family. 
at de Hut if the deceaſed perſon was not convicted of any 


ime, he was interred in an honourable manner. 

A ſtil more aſtoniſhing circumſtance, in this public 
Woueſt upon the dead, was, that the throne itſelf was 
protection from it. Kings were ſpared during their 
Wes, becauſe the public peace was concerned in this 
Irbearance: but their quality did not exempt them 
Im the judgment paſſed upon the dead, and even 
me of them were deprived of ſepulture. This cu- 
Wm was imitated by the Iſraelites. We ſee, in ſcrip- 
Wie, that bad kings were not interred in the monu- 
ſents of their anceſtors. This practice ſuggeſted to 
Pnces, that if their majeſty placed them out of the 
ach of mens judgment while they were alive, they 
buld at laſt be liable to it, when death ſhould reduce 
m to a level with their ſubjects. „„ 
When therefore a favourable judgment was pronoun- 
d on a deceaſed perſon, the next thing was to pro- 
{ed to the ceremonies of interment. In his panegy- 
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theilt 
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eir u- 
virtuez 
| wee 
cellent 
1at pall 
eral hos 


rtues dd 
ould be 
they vi 
e in the 
le to be 


) a dying 


hey "I no mention was made of his birth, becauſe e- 

f whiC Egyptian was deemed noble. No praiſes were 

;ould radered as juſt or true, but ſuch as related to the 
(fic tonal merit of the deceaſed. He was applauded for 


having 
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having received an excellent education in his young 
years; and in his more advanced age, for having cl. 
tivated piety towards the gods, juſtice towards men 
gentleneſs, modeſty, moderation, and all other virtus 
which conſtitute the good man. Then all the peo 
ſhouted, and beſtowed the higheſt elogiums on the & Wi 
_ ceaſed, as one who would be received, for ever, in 
the ſociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. *. 
To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fu, 
rals, it may not be amiſs to obſerve to young pupil 
the different manners with which the bodies of the def 
were treated by the ancients. Some, as we obſcrr«h 
of the Egyptians, expoſed them to view after they h 
been embalmed, and thus preſerved them to after ages; 
others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on 
funeral pile; and others, again, laid them in the cart. MF 
The care to preſerve bodies without lodging them 
tombs, appears injurious to human nature in genera, 
and to thoſe perſons in particular for whom this rejp«@F 
s deſigned, becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretche 
ſtate and deformity ; ſince whatever care may be take 
ſpectators ſee nothing but the melancholy and frightfu 
remains of what they once were. The cuſtom of bur 
ing dead bodies, has ſomething in it cruel and bars 
rous, in deſtroying fo haſtily the remains of perſon 
once dear to us. That of interment is certainly tit 
moſt ancient and religious. It reſtores to the earl 
| what had been taken from it; and prepares our bel 
of a ſecond reſtitution of our bodies, from that dul 
of which they were at firſt formed. es 
CW a FOO 
/ the Egyptian Soldiers and War. 
T HE profeſſion of arms was in great repute amo 
1 the Egyptians. After the ſacerdotal families, ui 
moſt illuſtrious, as with us, were thoſe devoted to! 
military life. They were not only diſtinguiſhed by 


nours, but by ample liberalities. Every ſoldier "I 
| |} LY 8 ow 
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ed an aroura, that is, a piece of arable land very 
Ur anſwering to half a French acre , exempt from 
tax or tribute. Beſides this privilege, each ſoldier 
W-cived a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two 


hy ech, and a pint of wine f. This allowance was 
, Whicient to ſupport part of their family. Such an in- 
* Wiocnce made them more affectionate to the perſon 


their prince, and the intereſts of their country, and 
pre reſolute in the defence of both. And, as (Y Di- 
Horus obſerves, it was thought inconſiſtent with good 
icy, and even common ſenſe, to commit the de- 
Nee of a country to men who had no intereſt in its 

lervation. 1 | I Grad NE = 

Em) Four hundred thouſand ſoldiers were kept in 
Intinual pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in 
WW cxaCteſt diſcipline. They were inured to the fa- 
Wucs of war, by a ſevere and rigorous education. 
Pere is an art of forming the body as well as the 


"ef 1 Ind. This art, loſt by our ſloth, was well known to 
. E ancients, and eſpecially to the Egyptians, Foot, 
taken rſe, and chariot races, were performed in Egypt with 
N m oderful agility, and the world could not ſhew better 
110 u ſemen than the Egyptians. (u) The ſcripture in ſe- 


baude Wal places ſpeaks advantageouſly of their cavalry. 
Military laws were eaſily preſerved in Egypt, becauſe 


oY bs received them from their fathers ; the profeſſion 
8 : 1 war, as all others, being tranſmitted from fa- 
5 eie 0 ſon. (0) Thoſe who fled in battle, or diſco- 


that dl ed any ſigns of cowardice, were only diſtinguiſhed 
ſome particular mark of ignominy; it being thought 


1) Lib. 1. p. 67. (mJ Herod. I. 2. c. 164. 168. Cu) Cant. i. 
Il xxxvi. 9. Co) Diod. p. 70. . | 5 
Twelve arouras. An Egyptian aroura was 10,000 ſquare cubits, 
| alto 3 roods 2 perches 55 1 4th ſquare feet of our meaſure. 

 amolf b e Greek is dws Teogapes apuſipes, which ſome have made to 
te : the a determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid; others, re- 
nilics, ing the etymology of the word &pu53p, have tranſlated it by hauſtrum, 
oted 109 ket, as Lucretius, J. F. 51.; others by hauſtus, a draught or ſup. 
* by be Wotus 7 this allowance was given only to the two thouſand guards 
1 Utended annually on the King, J. 2. c. 168. | 2, 


more 
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more adviſable to reſtrain them by motives of honour, Wl 


in mock-fights. It is war alone, and real combat, 
it loved juſtice, and maintained ſoldiers only for its fee» 
bounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams of co 
ry different manner, by ſending colonies into ail pu 
of the world, and with them laws and politeneſs. Thy 


_ triumphed by the wiſdom of their counſels, and the 
periority of their knowledge; and this empire of th 


_ nevertheleſs, Egypt has given birth to illuſtrious cor 


H Egyptians had an inventive genius, and tum 


| ſecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and ſtamp 
them with a divine authority. The firſt libraries vw 
in Egypt; and the titles they bore, inſpired the each 


ſeerets they contained. They were called the? 9} 


than by the terrors of puniſnment. 

But, notwithſtanding this, I will not pretend to ſay, 
that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is g 
little advantage to have regular and well-paid troops; 
to have armies exerciſed in peace, and employed on) 


which form the ſoldier. Egypt loved peace, becau 


rity. Its inhabitants, content with a country which + 


queſt. The Egyptians extended their reputation ina M 


mind appeared more noble and glorious to them, tha 
that which is atchieved by arms and conqueſt, Bu 


querors 3 as will be obſerved hereafter, when we cont 
to treat of its kings. : 


C H A r. W. 
0 their Arts and Sciences. 


it to profitable ſpeculations. Their Mercuft 

filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left ite 

moſt ignorant of nothing which could accompliſh ! 
mind, or procure eaſe and happinefs. The dilcovert 

of any uſeful invention, received, both living and dex 
rewards equal to their profitable labours. It is thisco 


with an eager deſire to enter them, and dive into 7 


for the diſeaſes of the foul : and that very jultly, | 


Fuss lar. 
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auſe the ſoul was there cured of ignorance, the moſt 
Nangerous, and the parent of all her maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always 
rene and unclouded, they were ſome of the firſt who 
Pbſerved the courſes of the planets. Theſe obſerva- 


"= Eons led them to regulate the year“ from the courſe 
5 f the ſun : for, as Diodorus obſerves, their year, from 
* . ; ne molt remote antiquity, was compoſed of three hun- 


Fred ſixty-five days and fix hours. To adjuſt the pro- 
Ederty of their lands, which were every year covered 
By the overflowing of the Nile, they were obliged to 
Wave recourſe to ſurveys ; and this firſt taught them 
geometry. They were great obſervers of nature; 
Which, in a climate fo ' ſerene, and under ſo intenſe a 
Wn, was vigorous and fruitful. . 755 
& By this ſtudy and application, they invented or im- 
Sroved the ſcience of phyſic. The ſick were not a- 
$:ndoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the phy- 
Peian. He was obliged to follow fixed cules, which 
Pere the obſervations of old and experienced practi- 
Woners, and written in the ſacred books. While theſe 
Wles were obſerved, the phyſician was not anſwerable 
Wor the ſucceſs; otherwiſe a miſcarriage coſt him his 
Ric. This law checked indeed the temerity of empi- 
Pes; but then it might prevent new diſcoveries, and 
feep the art from attaining to its juſt perfection. Every 


nd by bylician, (p) if Herodotus may be credited, confined 
1 s practice to the cure of one diſeaſe only; one was 
85 a the eyes, another for the teeth, and ſo on. 
palin o 5 2 | | 
1{covelt (p) I2- © 84 | | 3 Th, 
and (© It vill not ſem ſurpriſing, that the Egyptians, who were the moſt 
ö this co cient obſervers of the celeſtial motions, ſhould have arrived to this 
8 | MF "<dge; when it is conſidered, that the lunar year, made uſe of by 
ad (ta 1": Greeks and Romans, though it appears fo inconvenient and irregular, 
raries reed nevertheleſs a knowledge of the folar year, ſuch as Diodorus 
the read ulus aſcribes to the Egyptians. It will appear at firſt ſight, by calcu- 
„ cheir intercalations, that thoſe who firſt divided the year in this 
ve in fuer, were not ignorant, that to three hundred ſixty-five days, ſome 
the *0] is were to be added, to keep 2 with the ſun. Their only error 


juldy n the ſuppoſition that full fix hours were wanting; whereas only an 
J on of five hours forty · nine minutes and ſeme ſeconds was requiſite. 


V What 
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| the riches of the ornaments diffuſed over every par 
of them, and the juſt proportion and beautiful ſyn 


of that fort of exerciſe which did not contribute to in 
vigorate the body, or improve health; nor of mulic9, 
which they conſidered as a uſeleſs and dangerous d- 


* )Þ VSBAxDMEN, ſhepherds, and artificers, form 


| tempt upon the feet, the hands, or even on thoſe pat 


P —— §⏑———————— we 


What we have ſaid of the pyramids, the labyrinth 
and that infinite number of obeliſks, temples, and pa. 
laces, whoſe precious remains ſtillſtrike with admiration, 
and in which were diſplayed the magnificence of th 
princes who raiſed them, the fkill of the workme, 


metry of the parts in which their greateſt beauty con. 7 
ſiſted; works, in many of which the livelineſs of th 


colours remains to this day, in ſpite of therude hand of 


time, which commonly deadens or deſtroys them: al. 
this, I ſay, fhews the perfection to which architect 
painting, ſculpture, and all other arts, had arrived uM 
Egypt. | | . . 3 | Yo I 
(The Egyptians entertained but a mean opininM; 


verſion, and only fit to enervate the mind. 


FF 
/ Huſbandmen, Shepherds, and Artificers. 


ed the three claſſes of lower life in Egypt; bil 
were nevertheleſs had in very great eſteem, particula 
ly huſbandmen and ſhepherds. The body- politic i 
quires a ſuperiority and ſubordination of its ſeveral men 
bers: for as in the natural body, the eye may be {il 
to hold the firſt rank, yet its luſtre does not dart col 


Which are leſs honourable ; in like manner, amol 
the Egyptians, the prieſts, ſoldiers, and ſcholars, v" 
diſtinguiſhed by particular honours ; but all profeſſion 
to the meaneſt, had their ſhare in the public eſteem 
becauſe the deſpiſing any man, whoſe labours, how 


(4) Diod. 1. 1. 5. 73. Ct) Diod. I. 1. p.67. 68. 
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er mean, were uſeful to the ſtate, was thought a 
Fime. 3 1 

A better reaſon than the foregoing, might have in- 

Pired them at the firſt with thoſe ſentimens of equity 

d moderation which they fo long preſerved. As 

pen ey all deſcended from Cham * their common father, 
y pe memory of their origin occurring freſh to the minds 
col r all in thoſe firſt ages, eſtabliſhed among them a kind 
Fe equality, and ſtamped, in their opinion, a nobility 
nd o WES every perſon: derived from the common ſtock. In- 
ee the difference of conditions, and the contempt 
Sur it which perſons of the loweſt rank are treated, are 
ing merely to the diſtance from the common root; 
E@hich makes us forget that the meaneſt plebeian, when 
Ws deſcent is traced back to the ſource, is equally noble 
With thoſe of the moſt elevated rank and titles. 

ge that as it will, no profeſſion in Egypt was conſi- 
Wered as groveling or fordid. By this means arts were 
Wilcd to their higheſt perfection. The honour which 
Weriſhed them, mixed with every thought and care for 
Peir improvement. Every man had his way of life 
Wigned him by the laws, and it was perpetuated from 
ther to ſon. Two profeſſions at one time, or a change 
E that which a man was born to, were never allowed, 
this means, men became more able and expert in 
Wployments which they had always exerciſed from 


7. 
, for 
pt bil 


[ticular 


litic eeir infancy; and every man adding his own expe- 
al werence to that of his anceſtors, was more capable of 
y be lining perfection in his particular art. Beſides, this 
art cu boleſome inſtitution, which had been eſtabliſhed 
ole puciently throughout Egypt, extinguiſhed: all irregu- 
„ Amon ambition; and taught every man to ſit down con- 
ars, vanted with his condition, without aſpiring to one more 
ofcſ100Wrated, from intereſt, vain- glory, or levity. . 
eltetutg krom this ſource flowed numberleſs inventions for 
us, 10: improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life 


dre commodious, and trade more èaſy. I once coul 
believe that (s) Diodorus was in earneſt in what he 
( Diod. I. 1. p. 67. 

or Ham. | 


ud 3 ful 


. 


. relates 
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relates concerning the Egyptian induſtry, viz. tha 
this people had found out a way, by an artificial fe. 
cundity, to hatch eggs without the ſitting of the hen; 
but all modern travellers declare it to be a fact; which 
certainly is worthy our curioſity, and is faid to be prac. 
tiſed in Europe. Their relations inform us, that th: 
Egyptians ſtow eggs in ovens, which are heated | 
temperately, and with ſuch juſt proportion to the m. 
.tural warmth of the hen, that the chickens produce 
from theſe ovens are as ſtrong as thoſe which ar 
hatched the natural way. The ſeaſon of the year pro. 
per for this operation is, from the end of December IM 
to the end of April, the heat in Egypt being too vis. 
lent in the other months. During theſe four months 
upwards of three hundred thouſand eggs are laid in 
theſe ovens; which, though they are not all ſucceks 
ful, they nevertheleſs produce vaſt numbers of fob 
at an eaſy rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a jul 
degree of heat, which mult not exceed a fixed propor 
tion. About ten days are beſtowed in heating thele 
ovens, and very near as much time in hatching the 
eggs. It is very entertaining, ſay theſe travellers, to 
. obſerve the hatching of theſe chickens ; ſome of which 
ſhew at firſt nothing but their heads, others but hal 
their bodies, and others again come quite out of tit 
egg. Theſe laſt, the moment they are hatched, make 
their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a divert 
ing ſpectacle. (z) Corneille le Bruyn, in his travd 
has collected the obſervations of other travellers 0 
this ſubject. (2) Pliny likewiſe mentions it; but! 
appears from him, that the Egyptians anciently em- 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs“. 
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The words of Pliny referred to by Mr Rollin, are theſe: Nat 
inde fortaſſe inventum, ut ova in calido loco tmpoſita paleis igne modi f 
verentur bomine ver ſante, pariterque et ſtato die illinc erumpertt fetul: 
He ſpeaks of this invention as modern; and ſeems to refer it to the 
| 2 of Livia, the mother of Tiberius Cæſar, who, deſirous of „ 
a male child, put an egg in her boſom; and, when ſhe parted will 
delivered it to one of her women to preſerve the heat. I his ſhe we. 
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have ſaid, that huſbandmen particularly, and thoſe 
ho took care of flocks, were in great eſteem in E- 
pt, ſome parts of it excepted, where the latter were 


hat 


ch Mot ſuffered *. It was indeed to theſe two profeſſions 
xc, that Egypt owed its riches and plenty. It is aſtoniſh- 


tie Ng to reflect what advantages the Egyptians, by their 
4% Ft and labour, drew from a country of no great ex- 
_ ty but whoſe ſoil was made wonderfully fruitful, by 
cel de inundations of the Nile, and the laborious induſtry 
are ef the inhabitants. „ 
pre It will be always fo with every kingdom, whoſe go- 
ber ernors direct all their actions to the public welfare. 
vio The culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, will 
nths de an inexhauſtible fund of wealth in all countries, 
dn here, as in Egypt, theſe profitable callings are ſup- 
ceſs orted and encouraged by maxims of ſtate and policy: 
fouls nd we may conſider it as a misfortune, that they are 


a - 


a u preſent fallen into ſo general a diſcſteem ; though it 
pol. from them that the moſt elevated ranks (as we eſteem 
thele em) are furniſhed, not only with the neceſſaries, but 
9 the ren the delights of life. © For,” ſays Abbe Fleury, in 


Wi: admirable work, Of the manners of the Iſraelites, 
here the ſubject I am upon is thoroughly examined, 
it is the peaſant who feeds the citizen, the magiſtrate, 

che gentleman, the eccleſiaſtic: and whatever arti- 
| ice and craft may be uſed to convert money into 
| commodities, and theſe back again into money; yet 
all muſt ultimately be owned to be received from the 
| products of the earth, and the animals which it ſuſ- 
| tains and nouriſhes. Nevertheleſs, when we com- 
| pare mens different ſtations in life together, we give 
the loweſt place to the huſbandman: and with ma- 


rs, f 
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| augury, to gueſs at the ſex of the child ſhe had then in her womb; 
d we are told, ſays Pliny, that ſhe was not deceived. It is probable 
t Rollin may have met with ſome other place in Pliny favourable to 


ſentiment, though after ſome ſearch I cannot find any. 
* 


Hogherds, in particular, had a general ill name throughout Egypt, 
ey had the care of ſo impure an animal. Herodotus (J. 2. c. 47.) 
bus, that they were not permitted to enter the Egyptian temples, nor 
PAY ay man give them his daughter in marriage. 5 
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« ny people, a wealthy citizen, enervated with ſloth, 
<« uſeleſs to the public, and void of all merit, has the 
c preference, merely becauſe he has more money, 


_ © and lives a more eaſy and delightful life. 


« made to conſiſt in idleneſs and doing nothing, but in 
64 a careful preſervation. of his liberty; that is, in 2 
4c due ſubjection to the laws and the conſtitution ; by 
a man's ſubſiſting upon his eſtate without any de- 

“ pendence, and being contented to enjoy a little with 
6 liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean 
and baſe compliances: a country, where ſloth, ef. 
ce feminacy, and the ignorance of things neceſſary for 

<« life, are had in their juſt contempt; and where plea- 

“ ſure is leſs valued than health and bodily ſtrength. 


A ö 


« all his hours in ſauntering from place to place, in 
“ gaming, and expenſive diverſions.” But we nced 
mot have recourſe to Plato's commonwealth for inſtan- 
ces of men who have led theſe uſeful lives. It was 


four thouſand years; and that not only the Iſraelites, 


is to ſay, nations the moſt civilized, and moſt renown- 
ed for arms and wiſdom. They all inculcate the re- 
gard which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle : one of which (without ſaying any 
thing of hemp and flax, fo neceſlary for our cloatbing) 
ſupplies us, by corn, fruits, and pulſe, with not only 
8 plentiful, but delicious nouriſhment ; and the other, 

beſides its ſupply of exquiſite meats to cover our tables, 


the {kins and ſtuffs it furniſhes 
Princes are commonly deſirous, and their intereſt 
certainly requires it, that the peaſant, who, in a literal 


© But let us image to ourſelves a country where ſo 
c great a difference is not made between the ſeveral 
& conditions; where the life of a nobleman. is not | 


-< in ſuch a country, it will be much more for a man's 
< reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to waſte 


thus that the greateſt part of mankind lived during near 


but the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans; that 


almoſt alone gives life to mannfactures and trade, by 


Jenſe, ſuſtains the heat and burden of the day, and 
Pays | 


ral 


nd. 


VS 
* 
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days ſo great a proportion of the national taxes, ſhould 
neet with favour and encouragement. But the kind 


hy the inſatiable and mercileſs avarice of thoſe who are 
appointed to collect their revenues. Hiſtory has tranſ- 
; pitted to us a fine ſaying of Tiberius on this head. 
Ex) A prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual 


ſum much larger than was cuſtomary ; that prince, 
who, in the beginning of his reign, thought, or at 


vat to flay, but to ſhear his ſheep. 


TR FEM 
Of the Fertility of Ee vp T. 


= peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn 
which it produced. | | 


ſhoot out a great many triangular ſtalks, to the height 
Jof ſix or ſeven cubits. (y) The ancients writ at firſt 
upon palm-leaves; next on the inſide of the bark of 
trees; from whence the word liber, or book, is deri- 


ved: after that upon tables covered over with wax, on 


Ewhich the characters were impreſſed with an inſtrument 
called /Zy{us, ſharp pointed at one end to write with, and 
flat at the other to efface what had been written; which 
gave occaſion to the following expreſſion of Horace: 


ens * 
470 
I 
4 
. 
3 
* 
: 


E Sepe ſtylum vertas, iterum que digna legi ſink 
Scripturus. . 

| © Ofc turn your ſtyle, if you deſire to write 
Things that will bear a ſecond reading.“ 


| The meaning of which is, that a good performance 
(x). Diod. I. 57. p. 608. 00% Plin. I. 13. C. 1 i. 


* 
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is 


and good intentions of princes are too often defeated | 


5 tribute of the province, and doubtleſs with the view of 
making his court to the Emperor, remitted to him a 


; Jcaft ſpoke juſtly, anſwered, * That it was his deſign, 


NDeR this head, I ſhall treat only of ſome plants 


0 . o i = ; f | ; * 5 
Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which 
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is not to be expected without many corrections. At 1 Led 
laſt the uſe of paper * was introduced; and this was 
made of the bark of papyrus, divided into thin flakes WM 

or leaves, which were very proper for writing; and . 

_ this papyrus was likewiſe called byblus. B 


| Nondum flumineas * contexere Wer E 3 
Noverat, Lucan, 


0 Memphis : as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The wat'ry byblos.“ 


Pliny calls it a wonderful 3 invention +, ſo uſeful to vic 
life, that it preſerves the memory of great actions, terri 
and immortalizes thoſe who atchieved them. Varro labo! 
aſcribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when Þ and 
he built Alexandria; but he had only the merit of ma. We 
king paper more common, for the invention was of We plagt 
much greater antiquity. The ſame Pliny adds, that vas 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, ſubſtituted parchment in- _ 


ſtead of paper, in emulation of Ptolemy, King of E 2 
gypt, whoſe library he was ambitious to excel by this * o 
invention, which carried the advantage over paper, 1 M 
Parchment is the ſkin of a ſheep dreſſed, and made ft ſons 
to write upon. It was called pergamenum from Per- ak 
Samus, whole kings had the honour of the invention. 997 


All the ancient manuſcripts are either upon parchment, 1 
or vellum, which is calf-ſkin, and a great deal finer Net 
than the common parchment. It is very curious to 
ſee white fine paper wrought out of filthy rags picked 


up in the ſtreets. (2) The plant papyrus was uſeful Wi 4 
likewiſe for fails, tackling, cloaths, coverlets, &c. a 
Linum. Flax is a plant, whoſe bark, full of fibres „ 

; = (2, 
or ſtrings, is uſeful in making fine linen. The method Mc! 
of making this linen in Egypt Was wander ful, and car- 2 1 
| lam 

(2) Plin. l. 19. „ 5 Ante z 
The papyrus was divided into thin Hikes, into which it naturally deſcent 

| ated) which being laid on a table, and moiſtened with the glutinous which 
. waters of the Nile, were afterwards preſled together, and dried in v the ſun. have f 
+ Poſtea promiſcue patuit uſus rei, qua conſtat immortalitas hominum by re 
Charte af maxime humarjtas conſtat in memoria, 1 


ried 
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18 


raw out of them, were almoſt too ſmall for the ob- 
erration of the ſharpeſt eye. Prieſts were always ha- 
Pited in linen, and never in woollen; and not only 


2 


0 
B 


- bs 
3 


linen cloaths. This flax formed a conſiderable branch 
of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
exported into foreign countries. The making of it 
employed a great number of hands, eſpecially of the 
women; as appears from that paſſage of Iſaiah, in 
Exhich the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of fo 


. 


'| terrible a kind, that it ſhould interrupt every kind of 
f | labour: Ca) Moreover, they that work in fine flax, 
and they that weave net-work, ſhall be confounded. 


We likewiſe find in ſcripture, that one effect of the 


a plague of hail called down by (b. Moſes upon Egypt, 
t vas the deſtruction of all the flax which was then 


bolled. This ſtorm was in March. 


E „ - - | = 
WW By/us. (c This was another kind of flax, extreme- 


Ely fine and ſmall, which often received a purple dye. 
lt was very dear; and none but rich and wealthy per- 
Eons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives the 


E (a) If. xix. 9. 50 Exod. ix. 3 H. (c) Plin. id. 
(1) Ezek. xxvii. 7. 02 i | f ee | 


them [ſcilicet linum] quod ignibus non abſumetur ; vivum id vocant, ar- 


anteſhue in focis con bi viorum ex eo vidimus mappas, ſordibus exuſtis ſplen- 


7 leſcentes igni magis, quam poſſent aguis. i. e. A flax is now found out 
us which is proof againſt the violence of fire; it is called living flax, and we 
In, have ſcen table-napkins of it glowing in the fires of our dining-rooms; 


m. ul receiving a luſtre and a cleanneſs from flames, which no water could 
| hexe given it, 1 . 


ad EET To ns ſerved 


Wed to ſuch perfection, that the threads which were 


| prieſts, but all perſons of diſtinction generally wore | 
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frſt place to the aſbeſton or aſbeſtinum, Ci. e. the in- 
combuſtible flax), places the byſſus in the next rank, 
and ſays, that it ſerved as an ornament to the ladies *. 


* . : a . 2; . * ** * 1 2 | „7 
Proximus byſſino mulierum maxime deliciis genito : in ventum jam eſt 
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ſerved them in former times for bread. There wy, MW 
Lotophagi, or lotus-eaters ; becauſe they lived upon WM 
_ the fruit of this tree, which had ſo delicious a taſte, if 
Homer may be credited, that it made the eaters of i; 
Tyſſes found to his coſt in his return from Troy. 
and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny + ob. 


ſerves, have ſufficed ſingly for the nouriſhment of the 
inhabitants, ſuch was their excellent quality, and ſ 


who were employed in building the pyramids. 


quiſite fiſh of every kind, and the moſt ſucculent fleſt, 
This it was which made the Iſraelites ſo deeply regret 
the loſs. of Egypt, when they found themſelves in the 


from its corn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal fa- 


tion. In later ages it was the reſource and moſt certain 


known ſtory, how a calumny raiſed againſt St Atha- which 


Foſſit, tanta eſt ciborum ex herbis abundantia. Plin, l. 21. C. 15. 


Rc By = 


9 


another lotus in Africa, which gave its name to 11, 


forget all the ſweets of their native country *, as U. 4 


In general, it may be ſaid, that the Egyptian pulſe 


great their plenty. And indeed working men lived work 
then almoſt upon nothing elſe, as appears from thoſe terrib 


for ſe 
Eo mi 
chang 
Paneg 
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Beſides theſe rural riches, the Nile, from its fiſh, and 
the fatneſs it gave to the ſoil for the feeding of cattle, 
furniſhed the tables of the Egyptians with the moſt ex- 


dreary deſert. ho, ſay they, in a plaintive, and at the 
fame time ſeditious tone, (e) ſhall give us fleſh to 


eat © We remember the fiſh which we did eat in git ad t 
freely; the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, and TH 
be onions, and the garlic. ) We ſat by the fe needs 
pots, and we did eat bread to the full. oho! 


But the great and matchleſs wealth of Egypt aroſe 4 
Y ee 
terili 
Ceſert 
ldatior 
They 


mine, enabled it to ſupport all the neighbouring na- 
tions, as it particularly did under Joſeph's adminiltra- } 


granary of Rome and Conſtantinople. It is a wel- 
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1 Fgyptus' frugum quidem fertiliffima, ſed ut prope ſdla 11s carele ink l 


naſius, 
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aiſius, viz. of his having menaced Conſtantinople, that 
Mor the future no more corn ſhould be imported to it 
rom Alexandria; incenſed the Emperor Conſtantine 
egainſt that holy biſhop, becauſe he knew that his ca- 
ral city could not ſubſiſt without the corn which was 
drought to it from Egypt. The fame reaſon induced 
all the emperors of Rome to take ſo great a care of 
EEoypt, which they conſidered as the nurſing- mother of 
aint os PE ( 
© Nevertheleſs, the ſame river which enabled this pro- 
vince to ſubſiſt the two. moſt populous cities in the 


world, ſometimes reduced even Egypt itſelf to the moſt 
erible famine : and it is aſtoniſhing that Joſeph's wiſe 


foreſight, which in fruitful years had made a proviſion 
for ſeaſons of ſterility, ſhould not have hinted to theſe 
ſo much boaſted politicians, a like care againſt the 
changes and inconſtancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his 
panegyric upon Trajan, paints with wonderful ſtrength 
the extremity to which that country was reduced by a 
amine, under that prince's reign, and his generous re- 
lief of it. The reader will not be diſpleaſed to read 
here an extract of it, in which a greater regard will be 
bad to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expreſſions. 

The Egyptians, ſays Pliny, who gloried that they 
needed neither rain nor ſun to produce their corn, and 
ho believed they might confidently conteft the prize 
bof plenty with the moſt fruitful countries of the world, 
were condemned to an unexpected drought, and a fatal 
ſterility; from the greateſt part of their territories being 
Celerted and left unwatered by the Nile, whoſe inun- 
dation ĩs the ſource and ſure ſtandard of their abundance. 
They then * implored that aſſiſtance from their prince, 
which they uſed to expect only from their river. The 
delay of their relief was no longer, than that which 
employed a courier to bring the melancholy news to 
one; and one would have imagined, that this misfor- 
ane had befallen them only to diſtinguiſh with greater 


* Inundatione, id eſt, ubertate, regio fraudata, ſic opem Cæſaris invo- 
J d 2 


luſtre, 
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luſtre, the generoſity and goodneſs of Cæſar. * It was E Goc 

an ancient and general opinion, that our city could not 3% 
ſubſiſt without proviſions drawn from Egypt. This 


vain and proud nation boaſted, that though it was con. 6 
quered, it nevertheleſs fed its conquerors ; that, by Kee 
means of its river, either abundance or ſcarcity were oy 
entirely in its diſpoſal. But we now have returned the A 4 
Nile his own harveſts, and given him back the provi. I gent 
ſions he ſent us. Let the Egyptians be then convinced I the! 

9 


buy their own experience, that they are not neceſſary 1605 
to us, and are only our vaſſals. Let them know that 
their ſhips do not ſo much bring us the provition ve 
; ſtand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us, of th 
| And let them never forget, that we can do without 
ll them, but that they can never do without us. This fart, 
| moſt fruitful province had been ruined, had it not wore nooge 
| the Roman chains. The Egyptians in their fovereignM , 
; have found a deliverer, and a father. Aſtoniſhed at yin t 
the ſight of their granaries, filled without any labour WM pov 
of their own, they were at a loſs to know to whom 
they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The WM tran; 
famine of a people at ſuch diſtance from us, and which WM of m 
was ſor ſpeedily ſtopped, ſerved only to let them tel Bi plinec 
the advantage of living under our empire. The + Nie armec 
may in other times have diffuſed more plenty on Egypt, 
but never more glory upon us. May heaven, content 
with this proot of the people's patience, and the 
prince's generoſity, reſtore for ever back to Egypt it 
ancient fertility. _ 1 3 
Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and 
fooliſh pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile 
points out one of their moſt peculiar characteriſtics 
and recalls to my mind a fine paſſage of Ezekicl, wierd 


* Percrebuerat antiquitus urbem noſtram niſi opibus ęypti 211 ſul 

tentarique non poſſe. Superbiebat ventoſa et inſolens natio, quod vi 

ctorem quidem populum paſceret tamen, quodque in ſuo flum ine, in ſul 
manibus, vel abundantia noſtra vel fames eſſet. Refudimus Nilo ſu 

copias. Recepit frumenta quæ miſerat, deportataſque meſes rercxit. 

+ Nilus Ægypto quidem ſœpe, ſed gloriæ noſtræ nunquam largior 7 

2 1 


U 
— 


God thus ſpeaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings, 020 Be- 
ola, I am againſt thee, Pharaoh King of Eg ypt, the 
e dragon that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, 


© which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, and I have 
4 nade it for myſelf. God perceived an inſupportable_ 
pride in the heart of this prince: a ſenſe of ſecurity | 


E and confidence in the inundations of the Nile, indepen- 


the happy effects of this inundation had been owing to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or thoſe of his 
© predeceſſors : The river is mine, and I have made it. 
* Before I conclude this ſecond part, of the manners 
© of the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to be- 


© ſp eak the attention of my readers to different paſſages 


| Kaner ed in the hiſtory of Abraham, Jacob, Joſeph, and 


Moſes, which confirm and illuſtrate part of what we 
a meet with in profane authors upon this ſubject. T hey 


vill there obſerve the perfect polity which reigned in 
Egypt, both in the court and the reſt of the kingdom; 
uche vigilance of the prince, who was informed of all 
tranſactions, had a regular council, a choſen number 
of miniſters, armies ever well malntalned and diſci- 
plined, and of every order of ſoldier y, horſe, foot, 


ſeers or guardians of the public granaries; wiſe and 
exact diſpenſers of the corn lodged in them; a court 
compoſed of great officers of the crown, a captain of 


vord, all things that compoſe a prince's houſehold, and 


i ſa 
4 ms be a crime of ſo hainous a nature, that it alone Was 
n u Capable of bringing deftruction on a nation. 


(39 Ezek. xxix. 3. 9. | (b ) Gen, Xl, 10. 26. 


* 
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dent entirely on the influences of heaven; as though | 


armed chariots ; intendants in all the provinces ; over- | 


bis guards, a cupbearer, a maſter of his pantry; in a 


conflitute a magnificent court. (/) But above all theſe, 
the readers will admire the fear in which the threats - 
mings of God were held, the inſpector of all actions, 

and the judge of kings themſelves ; and the horror the 
tsyptians had for adultery, which was acknowledged 
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The Hiftory of the Kings of EG f r. aal. 

O part of ancient hiſtory is more obſcure or un- of u. 
certain, than that of the firſt kings of Egypt. are 

This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity N take 
and nobility, thought it glorious to loſe itſelf in an abys yout 

of infinite ages, as though it ſeemed to carry its preten- Wl {1 


ſions backward to eternity. (i) According to its own WM and! 
| | hiſtorians, firſt gods, and afterwards demi-gods or he- W by 
roes, governed it {ucceilively, through a ſeries of more Egyp 
than twenty thouſand years. But the abſurdity of this the e. 
vain and fabulous claim, is eaſily diſcovered. phie 
To gods and demi- gods, men ſueceeded as rulers or ¶ theſe 
kings in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty WM Hero, 
dynaſties or principalities. This Manethon was an E. the ki 
gyptian high - prieſt, and keeper of the facred archives ¶ whoſe 
of Egypt, and had been inſtructed in the Grecian ſtructi 
learning. He wrote a hiſtory of Egypt, which he pre- Wl be for 
|' tended to have extracted from the writings of Mercu- my re; 
rius and other ancient memoirs, preſerved in the ar- eculties 
chives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this hi- gage t 
ſtory under the reign, and at the command of Proiemy Wl of hiſt 
Philadelphus. If his thirty dynaſties are allowed to be WM The c 
ſucceſſive, they make up a ſeries of time, of more than ¶ this fy 
five thouſand three hundred years, to the reign of A- Lan 
lexander the Great; but this is a manifeſt forgery. Wthe Eg 
Beſides, we find in Eratoſthenes ®, who was invited to WW: oregr 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Evergetes, a catalogue of th, Which, 
ty-eight kings of Thebes, all different from thoſe of WMjidicio! 
Manethon. The clearing up of theſe difficulties has Wire, Ir 
put the learned to a great deal of trouble and labour. The 
The moſt effectual way to reconcile ſuch contradic- ears, 
tions, is, to ſuppoſe, with almoſt all the modern Wi!" WF The 
i Diod. I. 1. p. 41. ö | S Jo 
An hiſtorian of Cyrene. fon of F 


ters 
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dynaſties did not reign ſucceſſively after one another, 
but many of them at the ſame time, and in different 
countries of Egypt. There were in Egypt four piinci- 
pal dynaſties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, 
and of Tanis. I ſhall not here give my readers a liſt 
of the kings who have reigned in Egypt, moſt of whom 
are only tranſmitted to us by their names. I ſhall only 
take notice of what ſeems to me moſt proper to give 
youth the neceſſary light into this part of hiſtory, for 
whoſe ſake principally I engaged in this undertaking z 
and I ſhall confine myſelf chiefly to the memoirs left 
us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the 
Egyptian kings, without even ſcrupulouſly preſerving 


REER 3 : T 1 
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the exactneſs of ſucceſſion, in the beginnings at leaſt, 
which are very obſcure; or pretending to reconcile 


theſe two hiſtorians. Their deſign, eſpecially that of 
Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exact ſeries of 
the kings of Egypt, but only to point out thoſe princes 
whoſe hiſtory appeared to them moſt important and in- 
ſtructive. I ſhall follow the ſame plan; and hope to 


be forgiven, for not having involved either myſelf or 


my readers, in a labyrinth of almoſt inextricable diffi- 


page themſelves, when they pretend to follow the ſeries 
of hiſtory, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. 


this ſubject is treated in all its extent. | 
am to premiſc, that Herodotus, upon the credit of 


be Egyptian prieſts, whom he had conſulted, gives us 
great number of oracles, and ſingular incidents, all 
' 


zich, though he relates them as fo many facts, the 
judicious reader will eaſily diſcover. to be what they 


ae, I mean fictions. 


he ancient hiſtory of Egypt comprehends 2158 
„ers, and is naturally divided into three periods. 
[ls 


lion of F. Tournemine, and Abbé Sevin, Cc. 


%%»;—u. © - gypdan 


ers 


ters upon this ſubject, that the kings of theſc different 


culties, from which the moſt capable can ſcarce diſen- 


The curious may conſult the learned * pieces in which 


The firſt begins with the eſtabliſhment of the bb 


ir John Marſham's chronic. canon; Father Pezron q the diſſer- 
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gdyptian monarchy, by Menes or Miſraim, the ſon of = K 
( Cham, in the year of the world 18 16; and ends 2 


with the deſtruction of that monarchy by Cambyſes 1 
King of Perſia, in the year of the world 3479. This {M! ; 


laſt Queen of Egypt, in 3974; and this laſt compre 


— ͤ—E:: ͤKßÜſh i e ̃ . 
— —— —T—ñ [ 
. - > 
\ 


. 5 Cham * his father; Phut took poſſeſſion of that patt 
of Africa which lies weſtward of Egypt; and Canaan the ole 


Culh, Gen. x. 6. 


| 
firſt period contains 1663 years. #7 
The ſecond period is intermixed with the Perſian one 
and Grecian hiſtory, extended to the death of Alex. { 
ander the Great, which happened in the year 3681, hs 
and conſequently includes 202 years. ; w 
The third period 1 is that in which a new monarchy E a” 


vas formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, de- 


ſcendents from Lagus, to the death of Cleopatra, the , * 
ffcer 
hends 293 years. 10 

1 ſhall now treat only of the firſt beriet. reſerving MW 0 


the two others 15 the æras to which Oey MP | 


123 by tt 
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D Mars. Hiſtorians are unanimouſly agreed, bis e: 
that Menes was the firſt King of Egypt. It whor 


= pretended, and not without foundation, that he! is and t 


the ſame with Miſratm, the ſon of Cham. difice 


Cham was the e ſon of Noah. When the fa- preſid 
mily of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of ber ez 
building the tower of Babel, diſperſed themſelves into I emp. 
different countries, Cham retired to Africa ; and it berfeé 


doubtleſs was he who afterwards was worſhipped 48 4 nunift 
god, under the name of Tupiter- Ammon. He had four Th. 


Children, (m) Chus, Miſraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus I gocls | 
| ſettled in Ethiopia; Miſraim in Egypt, which generally Wi te mi 


js called in ſcripture after his name, and by that of 208 
ot 


tlon O1 
diſeaſe, 
Ing all 
made f: 
70 E 
Three 


* or Ham. 0 An. M. 1816. Ant. J. C. 2188, (70) 


* The footſteps of its old name (Meſiaim) remain to this day among 
the Arabians, who call it Meſre ; by the teſtimony of Plutarch, it ve 
called xn, Chemia, by an ea W for Chawia, and this fol 


Cham or Ham, of 
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of the country which has ſince bore his name. The 
Canaanites are certainly the ſame people who are call- 
ed almoſt always Phœnicians by the Greeks ; of which 
foreign name no reaſon can be given, any more than 
of the oblivion of the true one. 

Cn) I return to Miſratm. He is agreed to be the ſame 
with Menes, whom all hiſtorians declare to be the firſt 
king of Egypt, the inſtitutor of the worſhip of the 
gods, and of the ceremonies of the ſacrifices, 

Bus1R1s, ſome ages after him, built the famous ci- 
ty of Thebes, and made it the ſeat of his empire. We 
have elſewhere taken notice of the wealth and magni- 

ficence of this city. This prince is not to be con- 

founded with Buſiris, ſo infamous for bis cruelties. 

| OSYMANDYAS. (o Diodorus gives a very parti- 

| cular deſcription of many magnificent edifices, raiſed 

by this king; one of which was adorned with ſculp- 

tures and paintings of cxquifite beauty, reprotguting- 

his expedition againſt the BaQtrians, a people of Aſia, 

WH whom he had invaded with four hundred thouſand foot 

and twenty thoufand horſe. In another part of the e- 

difice, was exhibited an aſſembly of the judges, whoſe 

prefident wore on his breaſt a picture of truth, with 

her eyes ſhut, and himſelf ſurrounded with books ; an 

| emphatic emblem, denoting that jucges ought to be 

perfectly verſed in the Jaws, and impar Lal 1 in the ad- 
miniſtration of them. : 

The king likewiſe was painted hore offering to the 
rods gold and filver, which he drew every year from 
the mines of Egypt, amounting to the ſum of Uixtec 
millions *. 

Not far from hence was ſeen a magnificent library, 
the oldeſt mentioned in hiftory. Its title or infer] * 
lon on the front was, The office or treaſury for 2 
diſeaſes of the faul. Near it were ſtatues, repreſent- 
ng all the Egyptian gods, to each of whom the king 
nade ſuitable offerings; by which he ſeemed to be de- 


(n) Herod. I. 2. 99.; Diod. l. 1. p. 42. % Diod. I. 1. Pe 44. 45+ 
Three thouſand two hundred myriads of u. inæ. 
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moon, and the reſt of the planets. (p) 


this king's reign, the Egyptians divided the year into 
twelve months, cach conſiſting of thirty days; to 


For ſo old as 


which they added every year five days and fix hours, 


The ſpectator did not know which to admire moſt in 


this ſtately monument, whether the richneſs of its ma- 


workmen. 


terials, or the genius and induſtry of the artiſts and 


() UcxoREevs, one of the ſucceſſors of Oſyman. 


dyas, built the city of Memphis. This 


city was 150 


furlongs, or more than ſeven leagues, in circumference, 
and ſtood at the point of the Delta, in that part where 
the Nile divides itſelf into ſeveral branches or ſtreams. 


Southward from the city he raiſed a very high mole. 
On the right and left he dug very deep 


moats to fe. 


ceive the river. Theſe were faced with ſtone, and rai 
fed, near the city, by ſtrong cauſeys ; the whole de. 


Nile, and the incurſions of the enemy. 


ſigned to ſecure the city from the inundations of the 


A city ſo ad. 


vantageouſly ſituated, and fo ſtrongly fortified, that i 
was almoſt the key of the Nile, and, by this means, 
commanded the whole country, became ſoon the u- 
{ual reſidence of the Egyptian kings. It kept poſſe 


lexandria, built by Alexander the Great, 


ready made. 


Cp) Sce fir ! ſaac Newton's chronology, p. 30. 
. A. M. 1920, before Jeſus Chriſt 2084. 


ſion of this honour, till it was forced to reſign it to A- 


MoRIS. 'This king made the famous lake, Which 
went by his name, and whereof mention has been ab 


/) Egypt had long been governed by its native 
princes, when ſtrangers, called ſhepherd: kings, (je. 


(4) Diod. p. 46. 


fes 
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A 


ſirous of informing poſterity, that his life and rein Wc i 


bad been crowned with piety to the gods, and juſtice 
JC a E 
His mauſoleum diſcovered an uncommon magnifi. | 
cence. It was encompaſſed with a circle of gold, a 3 
cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference, | 
Each of which ſhewed the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 


; cia, 
Land 


* * a 
1 7 


art 3 


s in the Egyptian language), from Arabia or Phœni- 
cia, invaded and ſeized a great part of Lower Egypt, 
and Memphis itſelf; but Upper Egypt remained un- 
q conquered „ and the kingdom of Thebes exiſted till 
ke reign of Seſoſtris. Theſe foreign princes govern- 
ed about 260 years. 

) Under one of theſe princes, called Pharaoh in 
[a the ſcripture, (a name common to all the kings of E- 
5 gypt), Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, 


exquiſite beauty; which reaching the prince's ear, ſhe 

vas by bim taken from Abraham, upon the ſuppoſi- 

! tion that ſhe was not his wife, but only his ſiſter. 

* (:) THETHMoOsSIS, or Amoſis, having expelled the 
> ſhepherd- kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 

J (2) Long after his reign, Joſeph was brought a 
dave into Egypt, by ſome Iſhmaelitiſh merchants; fold 

to Potiphar ; and, by a ſeries of wonderful events, en- 


© his hiſtory, as it is ſo univerſally known: but muſt 
take notice of a remark of Juſtin, (the epitomizer of 


1 age), viz. that Joſeph, the youngeſt of Ja- 


e cob's children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, 
. bad fold to foreign merchants, being endued from 
it heaven * with the interpretation of dreams, and a 


„ knowledge of futurity, preſerved, by his uncommon 
bs L 33 Egypt from the famine with which it was 
5 


menaced, and was extremely careſſed by the king. 


my; which met with the kindeſt treatment from the 
> Egyptians, whilſt Joſeph's important ſervices were 
il. freſh! in their. memories. But after bis death, Tay the 


(5) Ge, xii, 10. 20. A. M. 2084, before Jeſus Chriſt 1920. 
( A. M. 2179, before Chriſt 1825. 


Chriſt 1728. (x) I.. 36. . 2. ( A. M. 2298, ant. J. C. 1706. 


dun magica ibi arles 5 


_ 


Z Pio fe.) e. ingevjo percepiyet, &c. 
ſeriptures, 
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who was expoſed to great hazard, on account of her 


By the ſupreme authority, by his being raiſed to the 
chief employment of the kingdom. I thall paſs over 


Trogus Pompeius (x), an excellent hiſtorian of the 


(y) Jacob alſo went into Egypt with his whole fa-- 


Cu) A. M. 2276, before 


* Juſtin aſcribes this gif of Heaven to Joſeph's {kill in magical arts. 
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ſeriptures, (2) there aroſe up. a new king, hc h P ( 
knew not Joſeph. one 
(a4) RAMESES-MIAMUN, tecorithig to Archbiſhop = (lay 
Uſher, was the name of this king, who is called P/;. Ml whe 
 ravh in ſcripture. He reigned ſixty- ſix years, and cp. Wy onc 

preſſed the Iſraelites in a moſt grievous manner. (6) Ile bott 
ſet over them taſk-maſters, to afflict them with their 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treaſure-citics* It is 
Pithom and Raamſes.— And the Eg yptians nad ver 


the children of Iſrael to ferve * with rigour. And they WW | 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, | {lip « 
and in brick, and in all manner sf ſervice in the field: | TEme 
all their fervice wherein they made them ſerve, was this 
with rigour. This king had two ſons, enenophg 4 
and Buſiris. 5 ſons, 
(c) AMENOPHIS, the cdeſt, e him. e 4 
was the Pharaoh under whoſe reign the Iſraelites de. ſons 
parted out of Egypt, and who was drowned | in his 7 
paſſage through the Red fea. ful ki 
Cd) Father Tournemine makes Seſoftiis, of ubem i date 
we ſhall ſpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who nailed Hi 
the perſecution againſt the Iſraelites, and opprclled the E 
them with the moſt painful toils. This is exactly a. ed a 
greeable to the account given by Diodorus of this ſet ab 
prince, who employed in his Egyptian works only fe- and n 
reigners. So that we may place the memorable event Gay » 
of the paſſage of the Red ſea, under his ſon Pheron+; = FM 
and the characteriſtic of impiety aſcribed to him by been 
| Herodotus, greatly ſtrengthens the probabiliry of this on Se: 
conjecture. The plan I have propoſed to follow in t Pe 
this hiſtory, excuſes me from AT into chronolo- officer 
gical diſcuſſions. ums. 
5 . wing 
2 Exod. 1. 8. (a) A. M. 2 nous ! 
65 Exod. 1. 11. 13. 5 Ce. A. N. 00 nt 6 1519, of ſuf 
(4) A. M. 2513, ant. J. C. 1491. = never 
Hieb. urbes theſaurorum; LXX. urbes munitas. Theſe cities were ap- | 
pointed to 2 as in a ſtorchouſe, the corn, oil, and other pior 
qucts of Egypt. Vetab. al 


+ This name ou a great reſemblance to Pharaoh, fo common to lle 
| Fes kings. 
Piodorus, 


(e) Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Red ſea, has made 
one remark very worthy our obſervation. A tradition 
© (ys that hiſtorian) has been tranſmitted through the 


I once an extraordinary ebb dried up the ſea, fo that its 


| after brought back the waters to their former channel. 
| It is evident, that the miraculous paſſage. of Moſes o- 
ver the Red ſea is here hinted at; and I make this re- 
mark, purpoſely to admoniſh young ſtudents, not to 


| {lip over, in their peruſal of authors, theſe precious 


remains of antiquity ; eſpecially when they bear, like 
| this paſſage, any relation to religion. _ 


Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that Amenophis left two 
| ſons, one called Seſothis, or Seſoſtris, and the other 


46 o& 
8 aN 


Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
| ſons Egyptus and Danaus. | „ | 


ful kings of Egypt, but one of the greateſt conquerors 
that antiquity boaſts of. 7, — 


His father, whether by inſpiration, caprice, or, as 
be Egyptians ſay, by the authority of an oracle, form- 
ad a delign of making his fon a conqueror. This he 
t about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great 


| day with Seſoſtris, were, by the king's order, brought 


. been his own children, with the ſame care beſtowed 
z on Seſoſtris, with whom they were lodged. He could 
„ost poſſibly have given him more faithful miniſters, or | 


uing them, from their infancy, to a hard and Jabo- 
nous life, in order that they might one day be capable 


1 . „ 


horſeback, 
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= whole nation, from father to ſon, for many ages, that 


W bottom was ſeen ; and that a violent flow immediately 


(f) SESOSTRIS was not only one of the molt power- 


and noble way. All the male children born the ſame 


to court. Here they were cducated as if they had 


officers who more zealouſly deſired the ſucceſs of his 
ums. The chief part of their education was, the in- 


of ſuſtaining with eaſe the toils of war. They were 
never ſuffered to eat, till they had run, on foot or 
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horſeback, a conſiderable race. Hunting was their | 


moſt common exerciſe. | 


(g Alian remarks, that Seſoſtris was taught by | 
Mercury, who inſtructed him in politics, and the arts 


of government. This Mercury is he whom the Greeks 
called Triſmegiſtus, i. e. thrice great. Egypt, his 
native country, owes to him the invention of almoſt 
every art. The two books which go under his name, 
bear ſuch evident characters of novelty, that the for- 
gery is no longer doubted. There was another Her. 
cury, who alſo was very famous amongſt the Egyp- 
tians for his rare knowledge; and of much greater 
antiquity than him in queſtion. Jamblicus, a prieſt of 
Egypt, affirms, that it was cuſtomary with the Egyp- 
tians to publiſh all new books or inventions under the 
name of Hermes or Mercury. „„ 
When Seloſtris was more advanced in years, his fa- 
ther ſent him againſt the Arabians, in order that, by 
fighting againſt them, he might acquire military know- 
| ledge. Here the young prince learned to bear hunger 
and thirſt, and ſubdued a nation which till then had 
never been conquered. The youth educated with him, 
attended him in all his campaigns. 1 
Accuſtomed by this conqueſt to martial toils, he 
Vas next ſent by his father to try his fortune weſtward, 
He invaded Libya, and ſubdued the greateſt part of 
Ok DV no 
 SESOSTRIS. (+) In the time of this expedition his 
father died, and left him capable of attempting the 


greateſt enterprifes. He formed no leſs a deſign than 


that of the conqueſt of the world. But before he left 
his kingdom, he had provided for his domeſtic ſecuri- 
ty, in winning the hearts of his ſubjects by his gene- 
roſity, juſtice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. 
He was no leſs ſtudious to gain the affection of his of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, who were ever ready to ſhed the 
laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice ; perſuaded that 


(8) Ta vol exweuoclnvan, L. 12. c. 4. 
: 9 A. M. 25133 ant. J. 6 1491. 
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his enterpriſes would be all unſucceſsful, unleſs his ar- 
my thould be attached to his perſon, by all the ties of 
eſſeem, affection, and intereſt. He divided the coun- 
WT ry into thirty-ſix governments, (called omi), and 
beſtowed them on perſons of merit and the moſt appro- 
ved fidelity. 55 . 
| In the mean time he made the requiſite prepara- 
tions, levied forces, and headed them with officers of 
the greateſt bravery and reputation, that were taken 
chiefly from among the youths who had been educated 
with him. He had ſeventeen hundred of theſe officers, 
who all were capable of inſpiring his troops with reſo- 
Elution, a love of diſcipline, and a zeal for the ſervice 
Eof their prince. His army conſiſted of ſix hundred 
thouſand foot, and twenty-four thouſand horſe, be- 
des twenty-ſeven thouſand armed chariots. _ 
| He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, ſi- 
uated to the ſouth of Egypt. He made it tributary, 
and obliged the nations of it to furniſh him annually 


. 

r Nrith a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 
4 He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and 
u, Wordering it to fail ro. the Red fea, made himſelf maſter 


or the ifles and cities lying on the coaſts of that ſea. 


he ie himſelf heading his land-army, over-ran and ſub- 
d. Need Aſia with amazing rapidity, and pierced farther 
of to India than Hercules, Bacchus, and in after times 


Alexander himſelf had ever done; for he ſubdued the 


his ountries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as 
the Nie ocean. One may judge from hence how unable 
an ie more neighbouring countries were to reſiſt him. 


Ihe Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, 

Id Cappadocia, were conquered, He left a colony in 

te ancient kingdom of Colchos, ſituated to the eaſt of 

le Black fea, where the Egyptian cuſtoms and man- 

rs have been ever ſince retained. Herodotus faw in 

la Minor, from one ſea to the other, monuments of 

s victories. In ſeveral countries was read the fol- 

Wong inſcription engraven on pillars. Seſo/tris, king 

| kings, and lord of lords, ſubdued this country 7 
. . | lIbe 


eceeunable them to enjoy, during the remainder of thell 
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the power of his arms, Such pillars were found even tr 
in Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Danube. In his expeditions, ſome nations 
bravely defended their liberties, and others yielded 
them up without making the leaſt reſiſtance. This 
diſparity was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, 
on the monuments erected to perpetuate the remem. 

brance of his victories, agreeably to the Egyptian prac. 

tice. RL I i e . 

The ſcarcity of proviſions in Thrace ſtopped the 
progreſs of his conqueſts, and prevented his advancing 
farther in Europe. One remarkable circumſtance is 

obſerved in this conqueror, who never once thought, 
as others had done, of preſerving his acquiſitions ; but 
contenting himſelf with the glory of having ſubdued 
and deſpoiled ſo many nations ; after having made 
wild havock up and down the world for nine years, he 
_ confined himſelf almoſt within the ancient limits of E- 
gypt, a few neighbouring provinces excepted ; for we 
do not find any traces or footſteps of this new empire, 
either under himſelf or his ſucceſſors. . parti 
He returned therefore laden with the ſpoils of the H 
_ vanquiſhed nations; dragging after him a numberlcs MF gypt 
_ multitude of captives, and covered with greater glory on v 
than his predeceſſors ; that glory I mean Which em- be a 
ploys ſo many tongues and pens in its praiſe ; which tions 
invades a great number of provinces in a hoſtile way, Fr 
and is often productive of numberleſs calamities. H fides 
rewarded his officers and ſoldiers with a truly royal 
magnificence, in proportion to their rank and merit 
He made it both his pleaſure and duty, to put the 
- companions of his victory in ſuch a condition as might 


days, a calm and eaſy repoſe, the juſt reward of thel 


= EE 1 . peated 
With regard to himſelf, for ever careful of his 0 He 
reputation, and ſtill more of making his power advan roads 
tageous to his ſubjects, he employed the repoſe will +, « 
peace allowed him, in raiſing works that might coli ente 
EE | | pe . | tribut vor 
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| induſtry of the workman were more admired, than the 
| immenſe ſums which had been expended on them. 

An hundred famous temples, raiſed as ſo many mo- 

| numents of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the ci- 


A $2 
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| ties, were the firſt, as well as the moſt illuſtrious teſti- 
| monies of his victories ; and he took care to publiſl 


| in the inſcriptions of them, that theſe mighty works 


| had been completed without the aſſiſtance of any of 


bis ſubjects. He made it his glory to be tender of 
them, and to employ only captives in theſe monuments 
| of his conqueſts. The ſcriptures take notice of ſome- 


of him, when, on his return from his expeditions, his 
brother had a deſign of deſtroying him, in that city, 


partment, where he then lay. 


the His great work was the raiſing, in every part of E- 
eis gypt, a conſiderable number of high banks or moles, 
ory on which new cities were built, in order for them to 
em · de a ſecurity for men and beaſts, during the inunda- 
nich tions of the Nile. 7 oe %%% oh 
ay From Memphis, as far as the ſea, he cut, on both 
Hol fides of the river, a great number of canals, for the 
01a conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provi- 
criti ſons; and for the ſettling an eaſy correſpondence be- 
t tha tween ſuch cities as were moſt diſtant from one ano- 
nigh ther. Beſides the advantages of traffic, Egypt was, by 


nemies, which before had fo often haraſſed it, by re- 
peated incurſions. ks Si 


He went farther : To ſecure Egypt from the Ins 


* 2 Chron. viii. 9. But of the children of Tſrael did Solomon make no 
kroants for his work. © | 


| tribute more to the enriching of Egypt, than the im- 
mortalizing his name; works, in which the art and 
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thing of this, where they ſpeak of the buildings of 
| Solomon *. But he was eſpecially ſtudious of adorn 
ing and enriching the temple of Vulcan at Peluſtum, 
in acknowledgment of that god's imaginary protection 


with his wife and children, by ſetting fire to the a- 
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theſe canals, made inacceſſible to the cavalry of its e- 


roads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Ara- 
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"bians, he fortified all the eaſtern coaſt from Peluſium 
to Heliopolis, that is, for vpwards of ſeven leagues “. 

Seſoſtris might have been conſidered as one of the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt boaſted heroes of antiquity, 


had not the luſtre of his warlike actions, as well as his th 
pacific virtues, been tarniſhed by a thirſt of glory, and 
a blind fondneſs for his own grandeur, which made th 
him forget that he was a man. The kings and chiefs WF 7 
of the conquered nations came, at ſtated times, to do Þ 
| homage to their victor, and pay him the appointed tri. *? 
bute. On every other occaſion, he treated them vim ke 
— ſome humanity and generoſity. But when he went to be 
the temple, or entered his capital, he cauſed theſe MW 155 
princes, four abreaſt, to be harneſſed to his carr, in- 
ſtead of horſes; and valued himſelf upon his being 1 ©” 
thus drawn by the lords and ſovereigns of other na- 4 
tions. What I am moſt ſurpriſed at, is, that'Dicdorus WF d ” 
| ſhould rank this fooliſh and inhuman vanity among 8 
ttuthe moſt ſhining actions of this prinſe. 
(i) Being grown blind in his old age, he diſpatched WE 8 ( 
himſelf, after having reigned thirty-three years, and R . 
left his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire neverthe- 10 
leſs did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But ﬀ 
there ſtill remained, ſo low as the reign of Tiberius, e 
magnificent monuments, which ſhewed the extent of 5. 


Egypt under (10 Seſoſtris, and the immenſe tribute: 
which were paid to it +. 3 5 bear 
I now go back to ſome facts which ſhould have been 


1 5 1 0 L. Fyri 
mentioned before, as they fell out in this period, but | if 6 
were omitted, in order that I might not break the thread | oreh 
of the hiſtory, and therefore will now be only glau- dal 
F 
About the æra in queſtion, the Egyptians ſetile 1 
i) Tacit. ann. I. 2. c. 60, (A Tacit. ann. 1, 2. | "MT 
'* 150 ſladia, about 18 miles Engliſh. 3 (1) 
+ Legebantur indicta gentibus triduta—haud minus magnifica quam nul. (0) 4 

wi Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur : Inſeribed on pillars, welt 


read the tributes impoſed on vanquithed nations, which were not inferior | Abe 


- themielve: 1 


to thoſe now paid to the Parthian and Roman pow ers. 


— 
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X themſelves in divers parts of the earth. (/) The co- 9 1 
by which Cecrops led out of Egypt, built twelve ci- A 


1 | ties, or rather ſo many towns, of which he compoſed 
e kingdom of Athens. „%%% iD 
wee obſerved, that the brother of Seſoſtris, called by 


— OE ec SE 
= 3 ** 


OY 


W the Greeks Danaus, had formed a deſign to murder 4 | 
bim, in his return to Egypt from his conqueſts Cm"). + i 
© But being defeated in his horrid project, he was obliged 4 | 

| tofly. He thereupon retired to Peloponneſus, where + | 
WW he ſeized vpon the kingdom of Argos, which had 11 
deen founded about four hundred years before, by WH 
bnachus. Pn Sas Coca ay 1 
* Businits, brother of Amenophis, ſo infamous WY 
= among the ancients for his cruelties, exerciſed his ty- * 0 
ranny at that time on the banks of the Nite, and bar- #7 5 
bdarouſly cut the throats of all foreigners who landed WH 
nn his country. This was probably during the ab-̃k 
8 ſence of Seſoſtris. | ee. | Wi | 
F | (0) About the ſame time, Cadmus brought from W | 
1 I Syria into Greece the invention of letters. Some pre- I 
end that theſe characters or letters were Egyptian, MI 
8 and that Cadmus himſelf was a native of Egypt, and | 
„ not of Phœnicia; and the Egyptians, who aſcribe to © 


r chemſelves the invention of every art, and boaſt a 

greater antiquity than any other nation, give to their 
Mercury the honour of inventing letters. Moſt of the 
en learned * agree, chat Cadmus carried the Phœnician or 
5 | Syrian letters into Greece, and that thoſe letters were 

4 Hebraic; the Hebrews, as a ſmall nation, being com- : 
OO prehended under the general name of Syrians. Joſeph 1 
aealiger, in his notes on the Chronicon of Euſebius, 
ed DO that the Greek letters, and thoſe of the La- d 
tin alphabet formed from them, derive their original 1 
from the ancient Phœnician letters, which are the lame MY 


[Ep] 
2 


e e cams = 
110 N The reader may conſult on this ſubject, two learned diſſertations of Ti 
_  Renaudor, inferted in the ſecond volume of the hiſtory of the aca» Wy 
les dem of inſerif tions. D e — ü | 225 ; 1 155 
Ta. wth Bl 
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with the Samaritan, and were uſed by the Jews be-. 
fore the Babyloniſh captivity. Cadmus carried only 
ſixteen letters * into Greece, eight others being added 
JJ SL Cor ee = 
I return to the hiſtory of the Egyptian kings, whom 
I ſhall hereafter rank in the ſame order with Herodotus, 

C2) PHERON ſucceeded Seſoſtris in his kingdom, 
but not in his glory. (9) Herodotus relates but one ter 
action of his, which ſhews how greatly he had dege. of 
nerated from the religious ſentiments of his father, He 


In an extraordinary inundation of the Nile, which ex- bin 
ceeded cighteen cubits, this prince, inraged at the the 
wild havock which was made by it, threw a javelin at blo 
the river, as if he intended thereby to chaſtiſe its in- all 
| folence ; but was himſelf immediately puniſhed for his ref 
ümpiety, if the hiſtorian may be credited, with the lo be 
of ſight, „ 5 exp 
Cr) PROrREUs. + He was of Memphis; where, in Wt ”* 
Herodotus's time, his temple was ſtill ſtanding, in at . 
EIS OL „ . | | CIAT 
(þ) A. M. 2547. Ant. J. C. 1477. (q) Herod. 1. 2. c. r11.; Did. ſurr 
I. 1. p. 54. (7) A. M. 2800. Ant. J. C. 1204. Herod. I. 2. c. 112. whi 
WW 5 VF 

The ſixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, are, «, ©,» WM 
H, t, t, 4, A, A, V, o, T, Þ, &, T, v. Palamedes, at the ſiege of Troy, i. wer 

7 % % Ky N {x Vo O, . Tg 7, ? | j 
ypwards of two hundred and fifty years lower than Cadmus, added the WF lays 
four following, 2, 6, p, X; and Simonides, a long time after, invented the Wi prin 
Four others, namely, u, o, E, 1. 5 | . deſt 
+ I don't think myſelf obliged to enter here into a diſcuſſien which WF | 
| would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, ſhould I pretend to Wi the. 
reconcile the ſeries or ſucceſſion of the kings as given by Herodotus, with it w 
the opinion of Archbiſhop Uſher. This laſt ſuppoſes, with a great many that 
other learned men, that Seſoſtris is the ſon of that Egyptian king who was Wi Gor 
drowned in the Red ſea; whoſe reign muſt conſequently have begun in WF Um 
the year of the world 2513, and continued till the year 2547, ſince it obſt; 
laſted thirty-three years. Should we allow fifty years to the reign ſame 
Pheron his ſon, there would (till be an interval of above two hundred = 
years between Pheron and Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, ſuc- al 
ceeded immediately the firſt; ſince Proteus lived at the time of the ſege frigh 
of Troy, which, according to Uſher, was taken an. mun. 2820. I know ARE 
not whether his almoſt total ſilence on the Egyptian Kings after Scloſtits, Ash 

Vaas owing to his ſenſe of this difficulty. 1 ſuppoſe a long interva] to 

© Have been between Pheron and Proteus: accordingly Diodorus 65 70 14 
Gills it up with a great many kings; and the ſame muſt be {aid of ſome Sits. 


the following kings. ; 
e following kings. which 


* 
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Which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. 


1 by a ſtorm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called 


ol his hoſt, and with her all the effects in his houſe. 
He added, that the only reaſon why he did not puniſh 
bim with death, as his crime deſerved, was, becauſe 
the Egyptians did not care to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of ſtrangers: that he would keep Helen, with 
all the riches that were brought with her, in order to 
reſtore them to their owner : that as for himſelf (Paris), 
he muſt either quit his dominions in three days, or 
expect to be treated as an enemy. The king's order 
was obeyed. Paris continued his voyage, and arrived 


2 


jans anſwered, that neither Helen, nor her treaſures, 
„ vere in their city. And indeed was it at all likely, 
de WW {2ys Herodotus, that Priam, who was fo wiſe an old 


he prince, ſhould chuſe to fee his children and country 
-» W <itroyed before his eyes, rather than give the Greeks 


ito dhe juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction they defired ? But 


cit | obſtinately in their unbelief ; the deity, continues the 
re lane hiſtorian, being reſolved that the Lrojans, by the 
fvc- WY betal deſtruction of their city, ſhould teach the af- 
veye Wi frighted world this leſſon, THAT GREAT CRIMES 
* | | | | 
le RE ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL pu- 
to WM SHMENTS FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. Mes» 
i) EE i Yo og > agh ; 
* SD Qs 70 AE GAGY dau EY GARY tC X & Tui RIPE. T & 
hich L 3 | | nclaus, 


It is conjectured that this Venus was Helen. For, in 
the reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, return- 
ing home with Helen, whom he had ſtolen, was drove 


5 the Canopic, and from thence was conducted to Pro- 
teus at Memphis, who reproached him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, for his baſe perfidy and guilt, in ſtealing the wife 


at Troy, whither he was cloſely purſued by the Gre- 
cian army. The Greeks ſummoned the "Trojans to 
| ſurrender Helen, and, with ber, all the treaſures f 
| which her huſband had been plundered. The Tro- 


a it was to no purpoſe for them to affirm with an oath, 
chat Helen was not in their city: the Greeks being 
oin firmly perſuaded that they were trifled with, perſiſted 
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nelaus, in his return from Troy, called at the court | 
cf King Proteus, who reſtored him Helen with all her | 
treaſure, Herodotus proves, from ſome paſſages in 
Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not 
unknown to this poet. 5 
Refa MPSsIxTrus. The treaſury built by this king, 
who was the richeſt of all his predeceſſors, and his 
deſcent into hell, as they are related by (s_) Herodo- 
tus, have ſo much the air of romance and fiction, that 
they deſerve no mention here. e 
Till the reign of this king, there had been ſome 
ſhadow at leaſt of juſtice and moderation in Egypt; 
but, in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty 
uſurped their place. = „„ 
(t) Chzops and CEPHRENUS, Theſe two princes, 
who were truly brothers by the ſimilitude of their man- 
ners, ſeem to have {trove which of them ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf moſt, by a barefaced impiety towards the 
gods, and a barbarous inhumanity to men. Cheops 
reigned fifty years, and his brother Cephrenus fifty- ſix 
Fears after him. They kept the temples ſhut during 
the whole time of their long reigns, and forbid the of. 
fering of ſacrifices under the ſevereſt penaltics, On 
the other hand, they oppreſſed their ſubje&ts by em- 
ploying them in the moſt grievous and uſeleſs works; 
and ſacrificed the lives of numberleſs multitudes of 
men, merely to gratify a ſenſeleſs ambition of immor- 
talizing their names, by edifices of an enormous mag- 
nitude, and a boundleſs expence. It is remarkable, 
chat thoſe ſtately pyramids, which have ſo long been 
the admiration of the whole world, were the effect of 
the irreligion and mercileſs cruelty of thoſe princes. 
u) MyctRinus. He was the fon of Cheops, but 
of a character oppoſite to that of his father. So far 
from walking in bis Reps, he deteſted. his conduct, 
and purſued quite different meaſures. He again open. 
ed the temples of the gods, reſtored the ſacrifices, did 


.) 1. 2. e. 121. 123. (t) Herod. I. 2. c. 124. 128. ; Diod. Lt 
b. 57 (%) Herd. J. 2. p. 139. 140.3 Diod. p. 59. alt 
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all that lay in his power to comfort his ſubjects, and 


erciſe juſtice, and to make them taſte all the bleſſings 
of an equitable and peaceful adminiſtration. He heard 


and thought himſelf not ſo much the maſter as the fa - 
ther of his people. This procured him the love of 


name commanded veneration in all places. 


pened far otherwiſe. His misfortunes began from the 
death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his 
whole felicity conſiſted, He ordered extraordinary ho- 
nours to be paid to her memory, which were ſtill con- 
tinued in Herodotus's time. This hiſtorian informs 


x burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this princeſs ; 
g and that it was illuminated with a lamp by night. 
f. 


n unue but ſeven years. And as he complained of this to 


n- WF the gods, in inquiring the reaſon, why fo long and 
; WF proſpcrous a reign had been indulged his father and 


of uncle, who were equally cruel and impious; whilſt his 
r- We own, which he had endeavoured fo carefully to render 
3 WW = <quitable and mild as it was poſſible for him to do, 


le, chould be fo ſhort and unhappy ; he was anſwered, 
cn tbat theſe were the very cauſes of it, it being the will 


of ef the gods, to oppreſs and afflict Egypt, during the 
ſpace of 1 50 years, as a puniſhment for its crimes ; and 


but that his reign, which was appointed, like thoſe of the 
fat preceding monarchs, to be of fifty years continuance, 
ct, was ſhortened on account of bis too great lenity. 


en. Mycerinus likewiſe built a pyramid, but much inferior 
did WF in dimenſions to that of his father. | 5 


Lt (x) A8YCcHls. He enacted the law relating to loans, 


which 


4%) Herod, I. 2. c. 336, 


1 make them forget their paſt miſeries; and believed 
himſelf ſet over them for no other purpoſe but to ex- 


their complaints, dried their tears, eaſed their miſery, 


them all. Egypt reſounded with his praiſes, and his 


One would naturally have concluded, that ſo pru- 
dent and humane a conduct, muſt have drawn down 
on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. Rut it hap- 
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| us, that, in the city of Sais, exquiſite odours were 


He was told by an oracle, that his reign would con- 
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which forbid a ſon to borrow money, without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of ſecurity for it, |} 
The law added, that in caſe the fon took no care to 
redeem his father's body, by reſtoring the loan, both 
himſelf and his children ſhould be deprived for ever of 
the rights of ſepulture. . | 
He valued himſelf for having ſurpaſſed all his prede- 
ceſſors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more mag. 
nificent, if this king was to be credited, than any hi. 
therto ſeen. The following inſcription, by its feun- 
der's order, was engraved upon it. COMPARE Mx 
NOT WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE ; WHICH 
I AS MUCH EXCELL AS JUPITER DOES ALL THE 
OTHER GODS *. SE: 
If we ſuppoſe the ſix preceding reigns (the exact du- 
ration of ſome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) 
to have continued one hundred and ſeventy years, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred 
years, to the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In 
this interval I ſhall place a few . circumſtances related 
in holy ſcripture. 45 . 
Cy) PHARAOH, King of Egypt, gives his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon King of Iſrael ; who received 
her in that part of Jeruſalem, called the city of David, 
nlt-he. had; built bers paa eee. 
 SESACH, or Shiſhak, otherwiſe called Seſonchis. 
(2) It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the 
_ wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He a- 
bode in Egypt till Solomon's death, and then returned 
to Jeruſalem ; when, putting himſelf at the head of the 
rebels, he won from Rehoboam the fon of Solomon, 
ten tribes, over whom he declared himſelf king. 
This Seſach, in the fifth year of the reign of Reho- 


(9) 1 Kings iii. 7. A. M. 2991. Ant. J. C. 1013. 

2) 1 Kings xi. 40. and xii. A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978. 
The remainder of the inſcription, as ve find it in Herodotus, in for 
rtnen plunging long poles down to the bottom of the lake, drew bricks 

xx ug kf d out of the mud which ſtuck to them, and gave me this 
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boam, marched againſt Jeruſalem, becauſe the Jews 
bad tranſgreſſed againſt the Lord. (a. He came with 
WT twelve hundred chariots of war, and ſixty thouſand 
Z horſe. He had brought numberleſs multitudes of peo- 
ple, who were all * Libyans, Troglodytes, and Ethio- 
E pians. He ſeized upon all the ſtrongeſt cities of Judah, 
and advanced as far as Jeruſalem. Then the King, 


and the princes of 1frae}, having humbled themſelves, 


and aſked the protection 'of the God of Iſrael; he told 
them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that he would not, 
becauſe they humbled themſelves, deſtroy them all, as 
they had deſerved ; but that they ſhould be the ſervants 
of Seſach; in or der that they might know the differ- 


ence of his ſervice, and the ſervice of the kingdoms 


| of the + country. Seſach retired from Jeruſalem, after 
having plundered the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, 
and of the King's houſe ; he carried off every thing 
| with him, and even alſo the 300 ſhields of gold which 


| Solomon had made. 


(b) ZERAH, King of Ethiopia, and doubtleſs of E. 
gypt at the ſame time, made war upon Aſa King of 


| Judah. His army conſiſted of a million of men, and 


| three hundred chariots of war. Aſa marched againſt 
him, and drawing up his army in order of battle, in 
full reliance on the God whom he ſerved : “ Lord,” 
| fays he, “ it is nothing with thee to help, whether with : 
| © many, or with them that have no power: help us, 


O Lord our God; for we reſt on thee, and in thy 


| © name we go againſt this multitude : O Lord, thou 


| © art our God, let not man prevail againſt thee.” -A 


prayer offered up with ſuch ſtrong faith, was heard. 
| God ſtruck the Ethiopians with terror ; they fled, and 


all were irrecoverably defeated, 0G defroged before 


the Lord, and before bis hoſt. 


(4) 2 Chron. xii. 1.—9. A. M. 303 3. Ant. 4 C. 971. | 
% 2 Chron. xiv. 9—13. A. M. 3063. Ant. J. C. 741. 1 


* The Engliſh verſion of the Bible by, the Luvims, the Sukkiinty 
an! the Ethiopians, 


1 Oh of the kingdoms of the earth, 
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an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and Fg 


cy and juſtice. Inftead of putting to death ſuch cri. JF: 
minals as had been ſentenced to die by the judg=s, he 
made them repair the cauſeys, on which the reſpectie | 
cities, to which they belonged, were ſituated. He |. 


one in the city of Bubaſte, of which Herodotus gives 
along and elegant deſcription. After a reign of titty | 
| years, which was the time appointed by the oracle, | 
he retired voluntarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; 
and left the throne of Egypt to Anylis, who, Curing 
this time, had concealed himſelf in the fens. (d) It 
is believed that this Sabachus was the ſame with 80, 


tions of a king, was ambitious of thoſe of a prieſt ; he 


| £ * e C. 725 441 AM. 3285, Ant, J. C. 719. 


Cc.) Anvs1s, He was blind, and under his reign 1 
SaBACHUS, King of Ethiopia, being encouraged by [4 


poſſeſſed himſelf of it. He reigned with great clemen. 


built ſeveral magnificent temples, and among the ref, | þ 


Wh 
[is 
the 
bo 
ther 
15 diſa 


whoſe aid was implored by Hoſhea King of Ifrael, a 
gainſt Shalmaneſer King of Aſſyria. 
_ SETHON. He reigned fourteen years. 

Ce.) He is the ſame with Sevechus, the ſon of 92 
bacon or Sual the Ethiopian, who reigned fo long over 
Egypt. This prince, ſo far from diſcharging the func. 


cauſing himſelf to be conſecrated high prieſt of Vulcan, 


Abandoning himſelf entirely to ſuperſtition, he neglett- Wc... 
ed to defend his kingdom by force of arms ; paying It 
no regard to military men, from a firm perſuaſion thet WT Sep 

he ſhould never have occaſion for their aſſiſtance ; he ¶ the 
therefore was ſo far from endeavouring to gain their or 
affections, that he deprived them of their privileges, I bis 
and even diſpoſſeſſed them of ſuch lands as his prede- I pit 

_ceffors had given them. prof 
He was ſoon made ſenſible of their reſentment in a © {ure 
War that broke out ſuddenly ; and from which he de- Win h 
livered himſelf ſolely by a miraculous protection, Pian 
Herodotus may de credited, who intermixes his ac. Wed 
Ce.) Herod, I. 2. c. 137. ; Diod. I. 1. (4d) 2 Kings xvi 4 


count 


z 
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. ount of this war, with a great many fabulous particu- 
lars. Sennacharib (ſo Herodotus calls this prince) 
king of the Arabians and Aſſyrians, having entered 


— beoldiers refuſed to march againſt him. The high 
prieſt of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greateſt ex- 


WE with the few ſoldiers he could raiſe. Sethon obeyed 
the god. A ſmall number of merchants, artificers, 


luſium, where Sennacharib had pitched his camp. The 
night following, a prodigious multitude of rats entered 
the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all their 
: © bow-ſtrings, and the thongs of their ſhields, rendered 
J 


out of his mouth: LET THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS 


4 ME, LEARN TO REVERENCE THE GODS®, 
It is very obvious, that this ſtory, as related here 


1% : Sennacherib, King of the Aſſyrians, having ſubdued all 


wle neighbouring nations, and ſeized upon all the cities 
of Judah, reſolved to beſiege Hezekiah in Jeruſalem, 
bis capital city. The miniſters of this holy king, in 
pte of his oppoſition, and the remonſtrances of the 
E prophet Ifaiab, who promiſed them, in God's name, a 
a 9 ſure and certain protection, provided they would truſt 
10 n him only, ſent ſecretly to the Egyptians and Ethio- 


(f) Chap. xvii. | 
Ec i Tis opt, eve ego. 
nf : 


with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers 


; E tremity, had recourſe to his god; who bid him not 
F deſpond, but march courageouſly againſt the enemy 


and others who were the dregs of the populace, joined 
bim; and with this handful of men he marched to Pe- 


them incapable of making the leaſt defence. Being 
= difarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly; 
and they retreated with the loſs of a great part of their 
forces. Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a 
ſtatue of himſelf to be ſet up in the temple of Vulcan, 
holding in his right hand a rat, and theſe words iſſuing 


q from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told 
> In the 2d book of Kings. () We there ſee, that 


{plans for ſuccour. Their armies, being united, march- 
ed to the relief of Jeruſalem at the time appointed, and 


Were 
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11 
were met and vanquiſhed by the Aſſyrian in a pitched W : 
battle. He purſued them into Egypt, and entirely laid 4 

_ waſte the country. At his return from thence, the | tt 
very night before he was to have given a general af. | a 
fault to Jeruſalem, which then ſeemed loſt to all hopes, fe 


the deſtroying angel made dreadful havock in the camp { 
of the Aſſyrians; deſtroyed an hundred fourſcore and fe 
five thouſand men by fire and ſword; and proved evi. di 
dently, that they had great reaſon to rely, as Hezekiah It 
had done, on the promiſe of the God of Iſrael. z 


This is the real fact. But as it was no wiſe honour. co 
able to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to W me 
_ theis own advantage, by diſguiſing and corrupting the W fo 
circumſtances of it. Nevertheleſs, the footſteps of ye: 
this hiſtory, though fo much defaced, ought yet to be kin 
highly valued, as coming from an hiſtorian of ſo great cee 
antiquity and authority as Herodotus. nat 
The prophet Iſaiah had foretold, at ſeveral times, WW an: 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been tus 
_ concerted, ſeemingly, with fuch prudence, conducted tue: 
with the greateſt ſkill, and in which the forces of two WM hall 
powerful empires were united, in order to relieve the WM the! 
Jews, would not only be of no ſervice to Jeruſalem, WM 10 « 
but even deſtructive to Egypt itſelf, whoſe ſtrongeſt ci. (3 
ties would be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages and i an 
ſexes led into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th deat 
Zoth, 3 iſt, &c. chapters of the 2d book of Kings. | thro 
It was doubtleſs in this period, that the ruin of the He 
famous city No-Amon *, ſpoken of by the prophet A 
Nahum, happened. That prophet ſays, (g) that he gre: 
was carried away; — that her young children uere © ar 
daſhed in pieces at the top of all the ftreets ; that and 
_ C8) Chap. iii. 8. 10. | VVV 
The vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew gives (k) 
the name of Vo-Amon; becauſe Alexandria was afterwards built in the | 
place where this ſtood. Dean Prideaux, after Bochart, thinks, that 
was Thebes, ſurnamed Dioſpolis. Indeed the Egyptian Amon is the lame (9) 
with Jupiter. But Thebes is not the place where Alexandria was ſine (1) 
built. Perhaps there was another city there which alſo was called BF. 0 


Amon, 
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the enemy caſt lots for her honourable men, and that 
all her great men were bound in chains, He obſerves, 
that all theſe misfortunes befel that city, when Egypt 
ad Ethiopia were her ſtrength. Which ſeems to re- 
fer clearly enough to the time of which we are here 
ſpeaking, when Tharaca and Sethon had united their 
forces. However, this opinion is not without ſome 
difficulties, and is contradicted by ſome learned men. 
It ſuffices for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 
() Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian prieſts 
computed three hundred and forty-one generations of 
men; which make eleven thouſand three hundred and 
forty years, allowing three generations to an hundred 
| years. They counted the like number of prieſts and 
| kings. The latter, whether gods or men, had ſuc- 
ceeded one another without interruption, under the 
name of Piromis, an Egyptian word ſignifying good 
and virtuous. The Egyptian prieſts ſhewed Herodo- 
tus three hundred and forty-one wooden coloſſal ſta- 
tues of theſe Piromis, all ranged in order in a great 
hall, Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to loſe 
themſelves, as it were, in a remote antiquity to which 
no other people pretended. i 
(i) THaRaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jeruſalem. After the 
death of Sethon, who had ſat fourteen years on the 
dhrone, Tharaca aſcended it, and reigned eighteen years. 
the He was the laſt Ethiopian King who reigned in Egypt. 
ont After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
t he egree about the ſucceſſion, were two years in a ſtate . 
were of anarchy, during which there were great diſorders 
that] and confuſions among them. 1 


TWELVE KINGS. 
) At laſt, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
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| fpiring together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided 
it into ſo many parts. It was agreed by them, that 
each ſhould govern his own diſtrict with equal power 
and authority; and that no one ſhould attempt to in- 
vade or ſeize the dominions of another. They thought 
it neceſſary to make this agreement, and to bind it 
with the moſt dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction 
of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among them 
_ who ſhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen 
bowl, ſhould gain the ſovereignty of Egypt. They 
reigned together fifteen years in the utmoſt harmony : 
and to leave a famous monument of their concord to 
poſterity, they jointly, and at a common expence, 
built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of build- 
ing conſiſting of twelve large palaces, with as many 
_ edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have 
' ſpoke elſewhere of this labyrinth rn... 
One day, as the twelve kings were aſſiſting at a ſo- 
lemn and periodical facrifice offered in the temple of 
Vulcan, the prieſts having preſented each of them 2 
golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting; when 
* Plammetichus, without any deſign, ſupplied the want 
of this bowl with his brazen helmet, (for each wore 
one), and with it performed the ceremony of the liba- 
tion. This accident ſtruck the reſt of the kings, and 
recalled to their memory the prediction of the oracle 
above mentioned. They thought it therefore necel- 
_ fary to ſecure themſelves from his attempts, and there- 
fore, with one conſent, baniſhed him into the fenny 
Wa: 
After Pſammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, 
waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge bimſelf for 
the affront which had been put upon him; a courier 
brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in 
Egypt. Theſe were Grecian ſoldiers, Carians, and 
Ionians, who had been caſt upon Egypt by a ſtorm; 
and were completely covered with helmets, cuiraſſes, 
and other arms of braſs. Pſammetichus immediately 
* He was one of the twelve. Rs 
N called 
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called to mind the oracle which had anſwered him, 
that he ſhould be ſuccoured by brazen men from the 


ſea-coaſt. He did not doubt but the prediction was 


now. fulfilled. He therefore made a league with theſe 
ſtrangers; engaged them with great promiſes to ſtay 


with him; privately levied other forces; put theſe 
Greeks at their head ; when giving battle to the eleven 
kings, he defeated them, and remained fole poſſeſſor 


 PsAMMETICHUS. | (CI) As this prince owed his 
preſervation to the Tonians and Carians, he ſettled them 


in Egypt, (from which all foreigners hitherto had been 


excluded); and, by aſligning them ſufficient lands and 
fixed revenues, he made them forget their native coun- 


try. By his order, Egyptian children were put under 


their care, to learn the Greek tongue; and on this 
occaſion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to 


have a correſpondence with the Greeks : and from that 


zra, the Egyptian hiſtory, which till then had been 
intermixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
prieſts, begins, according to Herodotus, to ſpeak witn 


greater truth and certainty. 


As ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled on the throne, 


he engaged in war againſt the King of Aſſyria, on ac- 


count of the limits of the two empires. This war was 
of long continuance. Ever ſince Syria had been con- 


quered by the Aſſyrians, Paleſtine, being the only 
country that ſeparated the two kingdoms, was the ſub- 
ject of continual diſcord; as afterwards between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidæ. They were eternally 


_ contending for it, and it was alternately won by the 

| ſtronger. Pſammetichus, ſeeing himſelf the peaceable 

poſſeſſor of all Egypt, and having reſtored the ancient 
form of government *, thought it high time for him 

to look to his frontiers, and to ſecure them againſt the 

Aſſyrian his neighbour, whoſe power increaſed daily. 


OU A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. Herod. l. 2. c. 1 53. 154. 


This revolution happened about ſeven years after the captivity ot | 
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fpiring together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided 
it into ſo many parts. It was agreed by them, that 
each ſhould govern his own diſtrict with equal power 
and authority ; and that no one ſhould attempt to in- 
vade or ſeize the dominions of another. They thought 


| 
it neceſſary to make this agreement, and to bind it | | 
with the moſt dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction | 
of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among them 
who ſhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen 
bow!, ſhould gain the ſovereignty of Egypt. They 
reigned together fifteen years in the utmoſt harmony: , 
and to leave a famous monument of their concord to | 
poſterity, they jointly, and at a common expence, 4 
built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of build. 1 | 
ing conſiſting of twelve large palaces, with as many : 
edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have {WF + 
| ſpoke elſewhere of this labyrinth. 2 : 
One day, as the twelve kings were aſliſting at a fo- WW þ 
| lemn and periodical facrifice offered in the temple f - 
Vulcan, the prieſts having preſented each of them a WF ; 
golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting; when p 
*Pſammetichus, without any deſign, ſupplied the want g 
of this bowl with his brazen helmet, (for each wor: 
one), and with it performed the ceremony of the liba- WF þh 
tion. This accident ſtruck the reſt of the kings, and WF e 
recalled to their memory the prediction of the oracle WF o 
above mentioned. They thought it therefore neccl- WW q 
ſary to ſecure themſelves from his attempts, and there. <« 
fore, with one conſent, baniſhed him into the fen je 
parts of Egypt. 5 C P. 
After Pſammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, ec 
Waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge himſelf for iy 
the affront which had been put upon him; a courier Pe 
brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in fo 
Egypt. Theſe were Grecian ſoldiers, Carians, and to 
Ionians, who had been caſt upon Egypt by a ſtorm; A 
and were completely covered with helmets, cuiralles, il 
and other arms of braſs. Pſammetichus immediate) BW | 
* He was one of the twelve. Ma 


| called 


Part 3. 


called to mind the oracle which had anſwered him, 
that he ſhould be ſuccoured by brazen men from the 


| ſea-coaſt. He did not doubt but the prediction was 


now. fulfilled. He therefore made a league with theſe 


ſtrangers 3 engaged them with great promiſes to ſtay 


with him; privately. levied other forces; put theſe 
Greeks at their head ; when giving battle to the eleven 
kings, he defeated them, and remained ſole poſſeſſor 
of Egypt. SE „ | 

PsAMMETICHUS. (7) As this prince owed his 


E preſervation to the Ionians and Carians, he ſettled them 


in Egypt, (from which all foreigners hitherto had been 
excluded); and, by aſſigning them ſufficient lands and 


= fixed revenues, he made them forget their native coun- 
try. By his order, Egyptian children were put under 


their care, to learn the Greek tongue; and on this 


occaſion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to 


have a correſpondence with the Greeks : and from that 


æra, the Egyptian hiſtory, which till then had been 


intermixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
prieſts, begins, according to Herodotus, to ſpeak with 
greater truth and certainty, LD 


As ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled on the throne, 
he engaged in war againſt the King of Aſſyria, on ac- 
count of the limits of the two empires. This war was 
of long continuance. Ever ſince Syria had been con- 
quered by the Aſſyrians, Paleſtine, being the only 
country that ſeparated the two kingdoms, was the ſub- 
ject of continual diſcord; as afterwards between the 


Ptolemies and the Seleucide, They were eternally 
contending for it, and it was alternately won by the 


ſtronger. Pſammetichus, ſeeing himſelf the peaceable 
poſſeſſor of all Egypt, and having reſtored the ancient 


form of government *, thought it high time for him 


to look to his frontiers, and to ſecure them againſt the 


Alſyrian his neighbour,” whoſe power increaſed daily. 


( AM. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. Herod. I. 2. c. 153. 154. 
* This revolution happened about ſeven years after the captivity of 


M2. For 


Manaſſch King of Judah. 
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For this purpoſe! he entered Paleſtine at the head of an 
army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war 
an incident related by (m Diodorus, That the Egyp. 

tians, provoked to ſee the Greeks poſted on the right 
wing by the King himſelf in preference to them, quit. 
ed the ſervice, they being upwards of two hundred 
thouſand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where the) y 
met with an advantageous ſettlement. 


(¹ Be this as it will, Pſammetichus 1 04 pale. 


Kine, where his career was ſtopt by Azotus, one of the 
« pT Dy , 
principal cities of the country; which gave him {9 


much trouble, that he was forced to beſiege it twenty. 
nine years before he could take it. This is the longeſt 


liege mentioned in ancient hiſtory. _ 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of 
the Fhiliſſines. The Egyptians, having ſeized it ſome 
time before, had fortified it with ſuch care, that it was 


their ſtrongeſt bulwark on that ſide. Nor could Sen- 


naclierib enter Egypt, till he bad firſt made bimſelf 
maſter of this city, which was taken by Tartan, one 
of his generals. (o.) The Allyrians had poſſeſſed it 


hitherto; and it was not till after the long ſiege jult 


now mentioned that Egypt recovered it. 


In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks cf 


the Palus Mæotis, made an inroad into Media, defeat- 
ed Cyaxares the king of that country, and laid waſte 
all Upper Aſia, of which they kept poſſeſſion during 


twenty-eight years. They puſhed their conqueſts in 


Syria, as far as to the frontiers of Egypt. But Plam- 
metichus marching out to meet them, prevailed ſo far, 
by his preſents and intreaties, that they advanced no 
farther ; and by that means delivered his kingdom | from 
theſe dangerous enemies, 


themſelves to be the moſt ancient nation upon earth. 
Pfammetichus was defirous to prove this himſelf; and 


- Cm) lib. 1. p 61. 2 Diod. c. 157. | (0) Kii. Herod, 
x | 16 


(p) Till his reign, the Egyptians had 1 0 5 
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he employed a very extraordinary experiment for this 


purpoſe. He commanded (if we may credit the rela- 


tion) two children, newly born, of poor parents, to 


be brought up (in the country) in a hovel, that was to 


be kept continually ſhut. They were commirted oy 


the care of a ſhepherd, (others ſay of nurſes, whoſe 
tongues were cut out), who was to feed them with the 


milk of goats; and was commanded not to ſuffer any 
perſon to enter into this hut, nor himſelf to ſpeak even 


a ſingle word in the hearing of theſe children. At the 
expiration of two years, as the ſhepherd was one day 
coming into the hut to feed theſe children, they both 
cried out, with hands extended towards their foſter- 


father, Beckos, beckos. The ſhepherd, ſurpriſed to 
hear a language that was quite new to him, bur which 


they repeated frequently afterwards, ſent advice of this 


to the King; who ordered the children to be brought 


before him, - in order that he himſelf might be witneſs 


to the truth of what was told him : and accordingly 
both of them began in his preſence to ſtammer out the 
ſounds above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting, | 


but to inquire what nation it was that uſed this word; 
and it was found, that the Phrygians called bread by 
this name. From this time they were allowed the ho- 
nour of antiquity, or rather of priority, which the 


Egyptians themſelves, notwithſtanding their jealouly of 
it, and the many ages they had poſſeſſed this glory, 


were obliged to- relign to them. As goats were brought 
to theſe children, in order that they might feed upon 


their milk; and hiſtorians do not ſay that they were 


deaf; ſome are of opinion, that they might have 


learned the word ber, or be Ks, by mimicking the 


cry of thoſe creatures. 


Plammetichus died in the 2. ith year of Joſtas king - 


of Judah, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Nechao. 


*NECHAO. (4) This prince is often called in ſerip- 


ture Pharasb- Necho. 


. (4) A. M. 3388. Ant. J. C. 616. Herod. Lat 116 
He is called Necho in the Engliſh verſion of the ſcriptures. 
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98 The HISTORY of the 
He attempted to join the Nile to the Red ſea, by 


cutting a canal from the one to the other. - 
ſeparated at the diſtance of at leaſt a thouſand ſtadia . 
After an hundred and twenty thouſand workmen had 


loſt their lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to 


deſiſt; the oracle which had been conſulted by him 
| having anſwered, that this new canal would open a 
_ paſſage to the Barbarians (for fo the Egyptians called 
all other nations) to invade Egypt. 

(r) Nechao was more ſucceſsful in another enter. 
priſe. Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had ta- 


ken into his ſervice, having failed out of the Red ſea 
to diſcover the coaſts of Afric, went ſucceſsfully. 


round them; and the third year after their ſetting out, 


returned to Egypt through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 


This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age 
when the compaſs was not known. It was made 
twenty-one centuries before Vaſco de Gama, a Portu- 
gueſe, (by diſcovering the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
year 1497), found out the very ſame way to ſail to the 
Indies, by which theſe Phœnicians had come from 
thence into the Mediterranean. 
(s) The Babylonians and Medes having deſtroyed 
Nineveh, and with it the empire of the Aſſyrians, 
were thereby become ſo formidable, that they drew 


upon themſelves the jealouſy of all their. neighbours. 


Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the Eu- 
phrates, at the head of a powerful army, in order to 
check their progreſs. Joſiah, King of Judah, ſo fa- 
mous for his uncommon piety, obſerving that he took 
his route through Judea, reſolved to oppole his paſlage. 
With this view, he raiſed all the forces of his king- 
dom, and poſted himſelf in the valley of Megiddo, 2 
city on this ſide Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Ma- 

( Herod. 1. 4. c. 42. (Cs) Joſeph. antiq. l. 10. e. 65 
2 Kings XXitl. 29. 30.; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20.— 25. 


Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geometrical paces) to each ſtadium, the 
diſtance will be 118 Engliſh miles, and a little above one third of 2 
mile. Herodotus ſays, that this deſign was afterwards put in execution 

| by Darius che * l. 2. c. 18. 
naſſeh, 
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naſſeh, and called Magdelus by Herodotus. Nechao 


| deſigned againſt him; that he had other enemies in 
view, and that he had undertook this war in the name 
| of God, who was with him; that for this reaſon he 
adviſed Joſiah not to concern himſelf with this war, 


for fear leſt it otherwiſe ſhould turn to his diſadvan- 


tage. However, Joſiah was not moved by theſe rea- 
ſons : he was ſenſible that the bare march of fo power- 


ful an army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. 


And beſides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat 
| of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and diſpoſ- 
ſels him of part of his dominions. He therefore 


| of which he died at Jeruſalem, whither he had order- 
ed himſelf to be carried. i 


feated the Babylonians; took Carchemiſh, a large ci- 
ty in that country; and ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſ- 


kingdom, after having been abſent three months from it. 
(t) Being informed in his march homeward, that 


| Jeruſalem, without firſt aſking his conſent, he com- 


put in chains by Nechao's order, and ſent priſoner to 


e. varch, he came to Jeruſalem, where he gave the 


g. Wcptre to Eliakim, (called by him Jehoiakim), ano- 


a der of Joſiah's fons, in the room of his brother; and 
a- Winpoled an annual tribute on the land, of an hundred 


6.; lalents of {ilver, and one talent of | gold *. This be- | 


ng done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. : 
Co „ Herodotus, 
tion (t) 2 Kings xxili. 3 3. 35.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1. 4. | 
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informed him by a herald, that his enterpriſe was not 


| marched to engage Nechao; and was not only over- 
| thrown by him, but unfortunately received a wound, 


Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his ; 
march, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He de- 


fon of it, by a ſtrong garriſon, returned to his own _ 
Jehoahaz had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king at 


manded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. The un- 
happy prince was no ſooner arrived there, but he was 


Egypt, where he died, From thence, purſuing his 


* The Hebrew Glyer talent, according to Dr Cumberland, is equiva- 
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(u.) Herodotus, mentioning this king's expedition, 
and the victory gained by him at * Magdolus, (as he 
calls it), ſays, that he afterwards took the city Cady. 
tis, which he repreſents as ſituated in the mountains of 
Paleſtine, and equal in extent to Sardis, the capital, at 
that time, not only of Lydia, but of all Aſia Minor. 


This deſcription can ſuit only Jeruſalem, which was Syri: 
| ſituated in the manner above deſcribed, and was then N 
the only city in thoſe parts that could be compared to Wick | 
Sardis. It appears, belides, from ſcripture, that Ne- Ps 
chao, after his victory, won this capital of Judea : ¶ hiſtoi 
for he was there in perſon, when he gave the crown exce] 
to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which in He. It 
brew ſignifies {he holy, points clearly to the city of Je. Nenba 
ruſalem, as is proved by the learned Dean Prideaux +, {They 
(x) Nabopolaſſar, King of Babylon, obſerving, that, Inade 
ſince the taking of Carchemiſh by Nechao, all Syria Whion, 
and Paleſtine had ſhaken off their allegiance to bim; envy 
and that his years and in firmities would not permit Mc) E 
him to march againſt the rebels in perſon ; he therefore Whrinic 
aſſociated his ion Nabuchodonoſor, or Nebuchadncz- Who u 
Zar, with him in the empire, and ſent him at the head Neople 
of an army into thoſe countries. Y This young e ſa 
eh | 5 5 . eard 
(#) 1. 2. cap. 159. (x) A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. be El 
CY) Jer. xlvi. 2. &c. . | e a 
lent to 353 J. 145. log d. 80 that 100 talents 3 5 6d. An 
Engliſh money, make 88820 | VESTN SB 1 ahh 
| The gold talent, according to the ame —— 50s l. 15% 74d. 4 
The amount of the whole tribute — 404351. 3s. 1; on! 
9 Megiddo. ol 5 5 1 Ns ver 
+ From the time that Solomon, by means of his temple, had mace h 
Jeruſalem the common place of worſhip to all Iſrael, it was diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the cities by the epithet bly, and in the Old |! eftaincnt Wi 2 
was called Air Haktediſh, i. e. the city of holineſs, or the holy city. it $4. At 
bore this title upon the coins, and the ſhckel was inſeribed Jer A.. * This 
aunſha, i. e. Jerulalem the holy. At length Jerutalem, for brev.ty's bound. 
ſake, was omitted, and only Keduſba reſerved. The Syriac being the E whic 
prevailing language in Herodotus's time, Kedruſh1, by a change in that Ws, was 
_ Gialect of ſh into th, was made Nd; arid Herodotus giving it à li) had 
_ »Greek termination, it was writ Kad rig, or Cadyits. Prideaus's gut them 


tion of the Old aud New Teſtament, vol. 1. part 1. P. 80. 81. 85 dit 
| | 77 | | PLCs 
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prince vanquiſhed the army of Nechao near the river 
kuphrates, recovered Carchemiſh, and reduced the re- 
rolted provinces to their allegiance, as (z) Jeremiah 
had foretold. Thus he diſpoſſeſſed the Egyptians of 
ill that belonged to them, from the * little (a) river 
of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all 
Syria and Paleſtine. _ e ; 

Nechao dying after he had reigned ſixtcen years, 
left the kingdom to his ſon _ 

PSAMMIS. (6) His reign was but of fix years, and 
hiſtory has left us nothing memorable concerning him, 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans ſent a fplendid 
embally, after having inſtituted the Olympic games. 
They had eſtabliſhed the whole with ſuch care, and 
made ſuch excellent regulations, that, in their opi- 
nion, nothing ſeemed wanting to their perfection, and 
envy itſelf could not find any fault with them. 
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t ) However, they did not deſire ſo much to have the 
e Whpinion, as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, 3 
bo were looked upon as the wiſeſt and moſt judicious 7 


eople in the world. Accordingly the King aſſembled 
lie ſages of his nation. After all things had been 
ard which could be ſaid in favour of this inſtitution, 
be Eleans were aſked, if the citizens and foreigners 
ere admitted indifferently to theſe games? to which 
wer was made, that they were open to every one. 


% o this the Egyptian replied, that the rules of juſtice 
— aud have been more ſtrictly obſerved, had foreign- 
. only been admitted to theſe combats ; becauſe it 


ks very difficult for the judges, in their award of the 


ſhed „ 8 | 

went 2) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. (a) A rivo Ægypti. Cb) A. M. 

Bs 4. Ant. J. C. 600. Herod. I. 2. c. 160. Cc) c. 160. 

a K. This little river of Egypt, ſo often mentioned in ſcripture, as 

v.ty's | boundary of Paleſtine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, but a, ſmall 

o the r. which, running through the detert that lay betwixt thoſe two na- 
j that Was anciently the common boundary of both. So far the land 

it 2 WW had been promiſed to the poſterity of Abraham, and divided a- 

12 g them by lot, extended. l . N 
9 dl. EGS: 
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to Cyprus; beſieged the city of Sidon by ſea and 
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victory and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour 
of their fellow-citizens. _ 5 
ApRIES. (Cd) In ſcripture he is called Py/araoh. 
Hophrah ; and, ſucceeding his father Pſammis, reign. 
ed twenty-five years. e 
| During the firſt years of his reign, he was as happy 
as any of his predeceſſors, He carried his arms in. 


land; took it, and made himſelf maſter of all Phœni. 
20-206 Falnans, . ĩ 
So rapid a ſucceſs elated his heart to a prodigious 
degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, ſwelled him 
with ſo much pride and infatuation, that he boaſted, it 
was not in the power of the gods themſelves to de- 
throne him; ſo great was the idea he had formed to 
bimſelf of the firm eſtabliſhment of his own power. 
It was with a view to theſe arrogant conceits, that E- 
zekiel put the vain and impious words following into 
his mouth: (e) My river is mine wn, and 1 have 
made it for myſelf, But the true God proved to him 
afterwards that he had a maſter, and that he was a 
mere man; and he had threatened him long before, 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was reſol 
1 one bring upon him, in order to puniſh him for lis 
"BIIGEC:c 1 . e | 
i A little after Hophrah had aſcended the throne, Zede 
kiah (/), King of Judah, ſent an embaſly, and conclu 
ded a mutual alliance with him; and the year follow 
ing, breaking the oath of fidelity he had taken to th 
| King of Babylon, he rebelled openly againſt him. 
Notwithſtanding God had fo often forbid his peop! 
to have recourſe to Egypt, or put any confidence i 
the people of it ; notwithſtanding the repeated cala 
mities in which they had been involved, for their 
ving relied on the Egyptians, they till thought this 1 
tion their moſt ſure refuge in danger; and according 
could not forbear applying to it. This they bad 
) A. M. 3410. Ant. J. C. 594. Jer. xliv. 30.; Herod. |. 2- c. 161 
Diod. |. 2. p. 72. (e) Exek. xxix. 3. (/) chap. xvi 15. 
| | | . read 
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| ready done in the reign of the holy King Hezekiah ; 
and which gave occaſion to God's meſſage to his people, 
by the mouth of his prophet Iſaiah (g). Wo to them 


at go down to Egypt for help, and ſlay on horſes, 
ind truft in chariots, becauſe they are many; but 


they look not unto the holy One of Iſrael, neither ſeek 


be Lord. The Egyptians are men and not God, and 
beir horſes fleſh and not ſpirit ; when the Lord ſhall 
beetch out his hand, both he that helpeth ſhall fall, 

and he that is holpen ſhall fall dawn, and they all ſhall 
il together. But neither the prophet nor the king 
\ WM vere heard; and nothing but the moſt fatal expe- 


WT fence could open their eyes, and make them ſee evi- 
„ {cntly the truth of God's threatenings. . 
0 The Jews behaved in the very ſame manner on this 


occaſion. Zedekiah, notwithſtanding all the remon- 
frances of Jeremiah to the contrary, reſolved to con- 
dude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch ; who, 
puffed up with the ſucceſs of his arms, and confident 
that nothing could reſiſt his power, declared himſelf 


e protector of Iſrael, and promiſed to deliver it from 
re the tyranny of Nabuchodonoſor. But God, offended 
at a mortal had thus dared to intrude himſelf into 


his place, expreſſed his mind to another prophet as 
follows. (4) Son of man, ſet thy face againſt Pha- 


ede / king of Egypt, and propheſy againſt him, and a- 
cull gain all Egypt. Speak and ſay, Thus ſaith the Lord 
ow , Behold, I am againſt thee, Pharaoh king of E- 
et, the great dragon that lieth in the midſt of his 


jaws, &c. God, after comparing him to a reed, 


calaWvbich breaks under the man who leans upon it, and 
ir h vounds his hand, adds, (i) Behold, I will bring a 
is nord upon thee, and cut off man and beaſt out of 


thee. And the land of Eg ypt ſhall be deſolate, and they 
full know that I am the Lord ; becauſe he hath ſaid, 


80 Chap. xxxi. 1. 3, (b) Exek. XxIiR. 2. 35 bs 
(1) Chap. xxix. 8. 9. | 8 | 0 


rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, and I 


lave made it for myſelf. But I will put hooks in thy 
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The river is mine, and I have made it. The ſame |% 
(i) prophet, in ſeveral ſucceeding chapters, continues 
to foretel the calamities with which Egypt was going to | 
be overwhelmed. 5 15 
Ziedekiah was far from giving credit to theſe predic. | 
tions. When he heard of the approach of the Egyp. | 
tian army, and faw Nabuchodonoſor raile the ſiege of WE 
Jeruſalem, hg fancied that his deliverance was com- 
pleted, and anticipated a triumph. His joy however | 
was but of ſhort duration; for the Egyptians ſecing 
the Chaldeans. advancing forward again, did not due 
to encounter ſo numerous and well-diſciplined an army, 
C1) They therefore marched back into their own coun. W , 
try, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah expoſed to all 1 85 
the dangers of a war in which they themſelves had in. be 
volved him. Nabuchodonoſor again fat down before tet 
Jeruſalem; took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had pro- for 
pheſied. _ | „ . tha 
(m) Many years after, the chaſtiſements with which of 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophrah) began 80 
to fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greck colo: gig 
ny which had ſettled in Africa, between Libya and E dhe 
gypt, having ſeized upon, and divided among them- W * 
ſelves a great part of the country belonging to the Li. 185 
byans, forced theſe nations, who were thus diſpoſſeſſed 192 
by violence, to throw themſelves into the arms of hs ki 
prince, and implore his protection. Immediately A a 
pries ſent a mighty army into Libya, to oppoſe the Cy- WW Na 
Tenian Greeks ; but this army being entirely defeated, W ha 
and almoſt cut to pieces, the Egyptians imagined, that I vit 
Apries had ſent it into Libya, only to get it deftroyed, ¶ gun 
and by that means to attain the power of governing bim 
his ſubjects without check or control. This reflec- Wl lol 
tion prompted the Egyptians to ſhake off the vote bim 
which had been laid on them by their prince, whom Fr: 
they now conſidered as their enemy. But Apries Mea! 
.) Fack, Xxix. xxx. xxl. XXII. (1) A. M. 3416. Ant. J. C Cre; 
$88. Jer. xxxvii. 6. 7. (m) A. M. 3430, Ant. J. C. 574 Herod. The 
L 2.6: 161; &c.;Diod, Ln; pibac 75 | | | than 


hearing 


——— — — — 


3 hearing of the rebellion, diſpatched Amaſis, one of. 
his officers, to ſuppreſs it, and force the rebels to re- 
turn to their allegiance. But the moment Amaſis be- 
gan to make his ſpeech, they fixed a helmet upon his 
bead, in token of the exalted dignity to which they 
intended to raiſe him, and proclaimed bim king. A- 
W maſis having accepted the crown, ſtaid with the mu- 
E tincers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. _ 


WW Apries, more exaſperated than ever at this news, 
WW {nt Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one 
© WW of the principal lords of his court, to put Amaſis under 


E an arreſt, and bring him before him: but Paterbemis 
not being able to execute his commands, and bring 


| 3} away the rebel, as he was ſurrounded. with the inſtru» 
„ments of his treachery, was treated by Apries, at his 
return, in the moſt ignominious and inhuman manner; 
bor his noſe and ears were cut off by the command of 
that prince, who never conſidered, that only his want 
ct of power had prevented his executing his commiſſion, 
no bloody an outrage, done to a perſon of ſuch high 
% cdſtinction, exaſperated the Egyptians ſo much, that 
= the greateſt part of them joined the rebels, and the in- 
0" WF furrettion became general. Apries was now forced to 
- WW rttire into Upper Egypt, where he ſupported himſelf 
cd | ſome years; during which Amaſis enjoyed the reſt of 
"> Wh his: domin ions. 
AY The troubles which thus diſtracted Egypt, afforded 
15 Nabuchodonoſor a favourable opportunity to invade 
12 that kingdom; and it was God himſelf inſpired | im 
* uvith the reſolution. This prince, who was the in- 
© WW firument of God's wrath, (though he did not know 
155 bimſelf to be ſo), againſt a people whom he was re- 
10 Halxed to chaſtiſe, had juſt before taken Tyre, where 
0 bimſelf and his army had laboured under incredible 
1 | Cifficulties. To recompenſe their toils, God abandon» 
Le ed Egypt to their arms. It is wonderful to hear the 
1.0, {Wercator himſelf delivering his thoughts on this ſubjeft. 
ico. WF There are few paſſages in ſcripture more remarkable 
O than this, or which give a {ſtronger idea of the ſupreme 
aring Vor. 7. — 


N | authority 


\ 
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authority which God exerciſes over all the princes and 
kingdoms of the earth. (un.) “ Son of man,” ſays the 
Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel, Nebuchadrezzar king 
« of Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice a- 
« gainſt Tyrus: every head was made bald, and every 
% thoulder was peeled *: yet had he no wages, nor his 
« army for Tyrus, þ for the ſervice that he had ſerved 
« againſt it. Therefore thus faith the Lord God, Be. 
« hold, I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad. 


« rezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhall take her mul. 


“ titude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, and 
* it ſhall be the wages for his army. I have given 
e him the land of Egypt for his labour wherewith he 


„ ſerved againſt it; becauſe they wrought for me, ſaith 


4 the Lord God.” Says another prophet, (o. © He 
& ſhall array himſelf with the land of Egypt, as a ſhep- 
c herd putteth on his garment, and he ſhall go forth 
“ from thence in peace.” Thus ſhall he load himſelf 
with booty, and thus cover his own ſhoulders, and 
_ thoſe of his fold, with all the ſpoils of Egypt. Noble 
_ expreſſions ! which ſhew the prodigious caſe with 
which all the power and riches of a kingdom are car- 
| ried away, when God appoints the revolution; and 
ſhift like a garment to a new owner, who has no 
more to do but to take it, and clothe himſelf with it. 

The King of Babylon taking advantage, therefore, 
of the inteſtine diviſions which the rebellion of Ama 


- (u) Chap. xxix, 18. 19. % (0) Jer, Ali. 124. 
The baldneſs of the heads of the Babylonians was owing to the preb 
ſiure of their helmets; and their peeled ſhoulders, to their carrying ba- 

 ſkets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to join Tyre to the continent. 


Baldneſs was itſelf a badge of flavery ; and, joined to the preled fvcuiders, 


thews that the conqueror's army ſuſtained cven the mot ſervile lavours 
in this memorable ſiege. * 
f For the better underſianding of this paſſage, we are to know, that 
Nabuchodonoſor ſuſtained incredible hardſhips at the ſiege of Tyre; aud 
that when the Tyrians ſaw themſelves clolely attacked, the nobles con- 
veyed themſelves and their richeſt eſſecis on ſhipboard, and retired into 
other iſlands. So that when Nabuchodonoſor took the city, be found no- 
thing to recompenſe his loſſes, and the troubles he had undergens in this 
fege. S. Hiero, 5 — . fo 
| | ; 
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part 3. Kings of EGV Pr. 109 


ſis had occaſioned in that kingdom, marched thither at 
the head of his army. He ſubdued Egypt from Migdol, 
or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of it, as far as 
= Syene, in the oppoſite extremity where it borders on 


Ethiopia. He made a horrible devaſtation where-ever 


he came, killed a great number of the inhabitants, and 
made ſuch dreadful havock in the country, that the 


damage could not be repaired in forty years. Nabu- 
chodonoſor, having loaded his army with ſpoils, and 


conquered the whole kingdom, came to an accom- 


modation with Amaſis; and leaving him as his viceroy 
there, returned to Babylon. „ 

( Apries (Pharaoh-Hophrah) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himſelf, advanced towards the 
ſea-coaſt, (probably towards Libya), and hiring an ar- 
my of Carians, Ionians, and other foreigners, he 
marched againſt Amaſis, whom he fought near Mem- 
phis: but being overcome, Apries was taken priſoner, 
carried to the city of Sais, and there ſtrangled in his 
own palace. : Tn, „„ 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, an aſtoniſhing relation of the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of this mighty event. It was he who had broke 
the power of Apries, which was once fo formidable; 


and put the ſword into the hand of Nabuchodonoſor, in 


order that he might chaſtiſe and humble that haughty 


prince. (g) © I am (ſaid he) againſt Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and will break his arms, which were ſtrong, 
e but now are broken; and I will cauſe the ſword to 
« fall out of his hand. cr) But I will ſtrengthen 
the arms of the king of Babylon, and put my ſword 


into his hand. — (5) And they ſhall know that I 
« am the Lord.” 3 5 VV 
He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey 


to the victors; (2) Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in the 


vulgate Alexandria), Sin, Aven, Phibeſeth, Oc.“ He 


(2) Herod. 1. 2, c. 163. 169.; Diod. I. 1. p. 72. (4) Ezck. xxx. 
22. (1) / 24. (4) V 25. (t) Þ 14. 17. Fa : 
* I haye given the nawes of theſe towns as they ſtand in our Engliſh 
N EINE N | verſion. 


He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end to 
which the captive king ſhould come. (Cu) Thus 
c faith the Lord, Bebold, I will give Pharaoh-Ho. 
« phrab, king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies 
e and into the hand of them that ſeek his life.” 
Laſtly, he declares, that, during forty years, the F- 
gyptians ſhall be opprefled. with every ſpecies of cal 
mity, and be reduced to fo deplorable a ſtate ( x) 
* that there ſhould be no more a prince of the! and 
« of Egypt.” The event verified this prophecy, 


was made a province of the Perſian empire, and bas 
deen governed ever fince by foreigners. For, ſince the 
ruin of the Perſian monarchy, it has been ſubject ſuc- 
ceflively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Sara- 


poſſeſs it at this day. 

Cy.) God was not leſs punctual in the accompliſh 
ment of his prophecies, with regard to ſuch of his 
_own people as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, 


reached Egy pt, and were arrived at Taphnis (or Ta- 
nis), the prophet, after having hid in their preſence (by 
God? s command) ſtones in a grotto which was near 


would eſtabliſh his throne in that very place; that this 
prince would lay waſte the whole kingdom, and carry 
| fire and ſword into all places; that themſelves ſhould 


part of them would be maſſaered, and the reft led cap- 
tive to Babylon; that only a very ſmall number ſhould 


xliv. 


Iifum ; againſt Aven, Heliopolis; againſt Phibeſeth, Pubaſtum (Bubaſt; 
ang by theſe laſt names they are mentioned in the e original | 
| | to 
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Soon after the expiration of theſe forty years, Egypt 
cens, the Mamalukes, and laftly to che Turks, who 


into Egypt, after the taking of Jeruſalem, and forced 
Jeremiah along with them. The inſtant they had 


the King's palace, he declared to them, that Nabu- 
chodonoſor ſhould ſoon arrive in Egypt, and that Cod 


fall into the hand of theſe cruel enemies, when one 


| rape the common ares, and be at laſt reſtored | 
(a) Jer. aliv. 30. ä Cu Ezck. xxx. 13. 00 Hal 5 


verſion. In the n are printed, againſt Zoan, Tanis; againſt Sin, Pc. 
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part KINGS of EGVPT. 109 


to their country. All theſe prophecies had their ac- 
compliſhment in the appointed time. 
(2) AMAsIS. After the death of Apries, Anal 8 
decame peaceable poſſeſſor of Egypt, and reigned for- 
ty years over it. He was, according to (a) Plato, a 
native of the city of Sais. | 

(.) As he was but of mean extraction, he met with 
no reſpect, but was only contemned by his ſubjects, 
in the beginning of his reign. He was not inſenſible 
of this ; but nevertheleſs thought it his intereſt to ſub- 
due their tempers by an artful carriage, and win their 
affection by gentleneſs and reaſon. He had a golden 
ciſtern, in which himſelf, and thoſe perſons who were 
admitted to his table, uſed to waſh their feet. He 
melted it down, and had it caſt into a ſtatue, and 
then expoſed the new god to public worſhip. The 
people haſted in crouds to pay their adoration to the 
ſtatue, The King, having aſſembled the people, in- 
formed them of the vile uſes to which this ſtatue had 
once been put, which nevertheleſs had now their re- 
ligious proſtrations. The application was eaſy, and 
had the deſired ſucceſs; the people thenceforward paid 
the King all the reſpect that is due to majeſty. 
(e) He always uſed to devote the whole morning 
to public affairs, in order to receive petitions, give au- 
dience, pronounce ſentence, and hold his councils. The 
reſt of the day was given to pleaſure : and as Amaſis, 
in hours of diverſion, was extremely gay, and ſeem- 
ed to carry his mirth beyond due bounds ; his cour- 
tiers took the liberty to repreſent to him the unſuitable- 
neſs of ſuch a behaviour; when he anſwered, that it 
was as impoſlible for the mind to be always ſerious 
and intent upon buſineſs, as for a bow to continue al- 
ways bent. 

It was this king Who obliged the labia of e- 
very town, to enter their names in a book kept by 
the magiſtrate | for that purpote, with their profeſſion 


(2) A. M. 3435. ant. J. C. 569. (:) In Tim. Co) Herod. 
8 172. (c) Ibid. cap 73» | » 


„ | and 
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and manner of living. Solon inſerted this cuſtom 2 IS 
mong his laws. ul 
He built many mnagniGcent temples, eſpecially at d 
Sais, the place of his birth. Herodotus admired eſpe- v 
cially a chapel there, formed of one ſingle ſtone, and it 


which was twenty-one cubits “ in front, fourteen in W 1 
depth, and eight in height: its aber within were 


not quite ſo large. It had been brought from Elephan. C 
tina, and two thouſand men had employed three tt 
years in conveying it along the Nile. | al 

Amaſis had a great eſteem for the Greeks. He MW þb 


granted them large privileges ; and permitted ſuch of 
them as were deſirous of ſettling in Egypt, to live in 
the city of Naucratis, fo famous for its harbour, 
When the rebuilding of the temple of Delphos, which 
had been burnt, was debated on, and the expence was 
computed at three hundred talents +, Amaſis furniſhed 
the Delphians with a very confiderable ſum towards 
_ diſcharging their quota, which was the fourth part of 
_ the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians and mar- 
ried a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
iſland of Cyprus, and made ut tributary. 
Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being 
eee, to that monarch by the famous Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a friend | 
ſhip with Amaſis, and will be mentioned hereafter. 
Pythagoras, during his ſtay in Egypt, was initiated 
in all the myſteries of the country, and inſtructed by 
the prieſts in whatever was moſt abſtruſe and import- 
ant in their religion. It was here he imbibed his 

droge of the metempſychoſis, or een of 
_ fouls | 
In the expedition in which Coin conquered fo great 
a part of the world, Egypt doubtleſs was ſubdued, like 
5 the reſt of the provinces; and Xenophon declares this 


The cubit i is one foot and almoſt ten inches, Vide ſutra. . 
* or 58, ALS BS | | NT > 


* 
if 


in the begining of his Ojropadia, or inſtitution of 
that prince v. Probably, after that the forty years of 
deſolation which had been propheſied by the prophet, 
® were expired, Egypt beginning gradually to recover 
© itſelf, Amaſis ſhook off the yoke, and recovered his 
libe! | 
| A nie we find, that one of the firſt cares of 
Cambyſes the ſon of Cyrus, after he had aſcended the 
throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his 
| arrival there, Amaſis was juſt dead, and ſueceeded by 
his fon Pfſammenitus. 
f (4) P8AMMENITUS. Syte after bag gain; 
cen a battle, purſued the enemy to Memphis, beſieged 
, the city, and ſoon took it. However, he treated the 
\ W King with clemency, granted him his life, and aſſign- 
ed him an honourable penſion ; but being informed 
I chat he was ſecretly concerting meaſures to reaſcend 
his throne, he put him to death. Pſammenitus reign- 
fed but fix months. All Egypt ſubmitted immediately 
do the victor. The particulars of this hiſtory will be 


. related more at large, when I come to that of Cam- 
| byles. _ 
e Here ends the ſucceſſion of the. Egyptian kings. 


| From this &r a, the hiſtory of this nation, as was be- 
8 fore obſerved, will be blended with that of the Per- 
y- ſians and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At 


d- that period, a new monarchy will ariſe in Egypt, found- 
er. ed by Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, which will continue 
ed to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. 

by I ball treat each of theſe ſubjects, in de ſeveral pe- 


riods to which * belong. 
0% A. M. 3479: Ant. J. C. 525- 
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CARTHAGINIANS 


SHALL divide the following hiſtory of the Cartha. 
ginians into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall give 


a general idea of the manners of chat people, their 


character, government, religion, power, and riches; 
in the ſecond, after relating, in few words, by what 
_ ſteps Carthage eſtabliſhed and enlarged its power, | 


ſhall give an account of the wars by which it became 
o famous. 


PART. 1 


Of the Charager, Manners, Religion, ond Gs. 


vernment of the CARTHAGINIANS, 


SECT. a 


Carthage firmed: after the model of 7 re, of which 
that city was a —.— Fo, 


H E Carthaginians were e indebted t to the Tyrians, 

not only for their origin, but their manners, lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, laws, religion, and their great appli- 
cation to commerce, as will appear from every part of 
the ſequel. They ſpoke the ſame language with the 
'Tyrians, and theſe the ſame with the Canaanites and 
Iſraelites; that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at leaſt 4 
language which was entirely derived from it. Their 
Names had . ſome Particular meaning. 


—— 
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(a) Thus, Hanno ſignified gracious, bountiful > Dido, : 
* ,miable or well beloved; Sophoniſba, one who keeps 


o 
LA 
## 
E 
. 


E \Mabarbal, Maſlanabal, &c. The word Pœni, from 


| Phenicians, becaule they came originally from Phe. 
| nicia, In the Penulus of Plautus, is a ſcene written 
| in the Punic tongue, which has very much exerciſed 
the learned *. = „„ OO | 85 
hut the ſtrict union which always ſubſiſted between 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is ſtill more re- 
markable. (6b) When Cambyſes had reſolved to make 
var upon the latter, the Phœnicians, who formed the 
chief ſtrength of his fleet, told him plainly, that they 
could not ſerve him againſt their countrymen ; and this 
declaration obliged that prince to lay aſide his deſign. 
| The Carthaginians, on their fide, were never forgetful 
of the country from whence they came, and to which 
they owed their origin. (c) They ſent regularly e- 
very year to Tyre, a ſhip freighted with preſents, as 
a Quit-rent or acknowledgment paid to their ancient 
| country ; and its tutelar gods had an annual facrifice 
offered to them by the Carthaginians, who conſidered 
| them as their protectors. They never failed to ſend 
& tlither the firſt fruits of their revenues; nor the tithe 
of the ſpoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to 
Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Car- 
& tage, The Tyrians, to ſecure from Alexander (who 

vas then beſieging their city) what they valued above 


(% Bochart, part 2. 1.2.c.16. (5. Herodot. I. 3. 0. 17.—19. 

% Polyb. 944. Q Curt. I. 4. e. 2. 3. . 5 

| The firſt ſeene of the fifth act, tranſlated into Latin by Petit, inthe 
*0nd book of his miſcellanies. CE LN. 
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all things, I mean their wives and children, ſent them 
to Carthage; where, at a time that the inhabitants of 
the latter were involved in a furious war, they were 
received and entertained with ſuch a kindneſs and ge- 
neroſity as might be expected from the moſt tender 
and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted teſtimonies 
of a warm and ſincere gratitude, do a nation more ho. 
nour, than the greateſt conqueſts, and the molt glo- 
rious victories. Fre. | 
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ser. II. The religion of the Carthaginians, 


JT appears from ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of 
Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as an in. 
diſpenſable duty, to begin and end all their enterpriſes, 
with the worſhip of the gods. (d) Hamilcar, father 
of the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain in an 

| hoſtile manner, offered up a ſacrifice to the gods: and 
bis ſon treading In his ſteps, before he left Spain, and 
marched againſt Rome, went to Cadiz in order to pay 
the vows he made to Hercules; and to offer up new 
ones, in caſe that god ſhould be propitious to him, 
Te) After the battle of Cannæ, when he acquainted 
the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he recom- 
mended to them above all things, the offering up 1 
thankſgiving to the immortal gods, for the ſeveral vic- 
tories he had obtained: Pro his tantis totque vid 
riis verum eſſe grates diis immortalibus agi haberique 
Nor was this religious honouring of the Deity on all 
occaſions, the ambition of particular perſons only; 
but was the genius and diſpoſition of the whole nation. 
( Polybius has tranſmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip ſon of Demetrius King of 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great 
reſpect and veneration of the latter for the Deity, theit 
Inherent perſuaſion that the gods aſſiſt and preſide over 
humax affairs, and particularly over the ſolemn treatics 


852 (4) Liv. 1. 21. . m. 3 ibid. n. 21. ce) Live L 23. & bbs. 
e. p. 69g. edit. Gronov, | 5 1 
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made in their name and preſence, are ſtrongly diſplay- 
ed. Mention is therein made of five or fix different 
orders of deitics ; and this enumeration appears very 
extraordinary in a public inſtrument, ſuch as a treaty of 


I This treaty was concluded in the preſence of Jupiter, 
enius (Act of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and 


} tune; in the preſence of all the confederate gods of 
of WE te Carthaginians ; and of the fun, the moon, and the 


n. W carth ; in the preſence of the rivers, meads, and wa- 


„ bers, in the preſence of all thoſe gods who poſſeſs Car- 


er thage. What would we now ſay to an inſtrument of 
an this kind, in which the tutelar angels and faints of a 
nd kingdom ſhould be introduced? „% 
nd WE The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they 
ay WE paid a more particular worſhip, and who deſerve to 
ew WE have ſome mention made of them in this place. | 
im, The firſt was the goddeſs Cœleſtis, called likewiſe 
ted 


Urania, or the Moon, who was invoked in great cala- 


tain rain: (g.) That very virgin Ceeleſtis, ſays Tertul- 
lian, the promiſer of rain: la ipſa virgo Celeſtis, 


al pluviarum pollicitatrix. Tertullian, ſpeaking of this 

que, goddeſs and of Aſculapius, makes the Heathens of 

n all WF that age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the 

y; Wb fame time very glorious to the caufe of Chriſtianity ; 

ion. and declares, that any Chriſtian who firſt comes, ſhall 
eace WF oblige theſe falſe gods to confeſs publicly, that they 
of are but devils; and conſents that this Chriſtian ſhall 

pl be immediately killed, if he does not extort ſuch a 
their 


| confeſſion from the mouth of theſe gods: Nie ſe dæ- 


St Auſtin likewiſe makes frequent mention of this dei- 
9 Apolog c. 23. I 55 


Sy 


peace concluded between two nations. I will here 
© preſent my reader with the very words of the hiſtorian, 
as it will give ſome idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
1 Juno, and Apollo; in the preſence of the demon or 


& Jolaus ; in the preſence of Mars, Triton, and Nep- 


mities, and particularly in droughts, in order to ob- 


mones confefſi fuerint Chriſtiano, mextiri non audentes, 
ibidem illius Chriſtiani procacifſimi ſanguinem fundite. 
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ty. ( What is now, ſays he, become of Cxleſtis, 
whoſe empire was once ſo great in Carthage? This 
Was doubtleſs the ſame deity whom (Ci) Jeremizh 
calls the queen of heaven and who was held in ſo 
much reverence by the Jewiſh women, that they ad. 
dreſſed their vows, burnt incenſe, poured out drink. 
_ offerings, and made cakes for her with their own 
hands, wt Faciant placentas regine cœli; and from 
whom they boaſted their having received all manner of 
bleſſings, whilſt they paid her a regular workip 
whereas, ſince they had failed in it, they had been op. 
preſſed with misfortunes of every kind. 
The ſecond deity particularly adored by the Cartha- 


ginians, and in whole honour human ſacrifices were offer. . 
ed, was Saturn, known in fcripture by the name of t. | 
loch; and this worſhip paſſed from Tyre to Carthage. | 
Philo quotes a paſſage from Sanchoniathon, which (hews W 
that the kings of Tyre, in great dangers, uſcd to h- 
_ erifice their ſons to appeaſe the anger of the gods; 7 R 
and that one of them, by this action, procured tim Wt | 


ſelf divine honours, and was worſhipped as a god, un- 7 
| | „ a 

der the name of the planet Saturn. To this dovbtleis 

was owing the fable of Saturn's devouring his own 

children. Particular perſons, when they were deli. 


rous of averting any great calamity, took the ſame me- 5 
thod ; and, in imitation of their princes, were lo very is 

ſuperſtitious, that ſuch as had no children, purchaſed | 
thoſe of the poor, in order that they might not be WF * 
deprived of the merit of ſuch a ſacrifice. This cu- . 
Nom prevailed long among the Phœnicians and Canaanr vi 
ites, from whom the Ifraelites borrowed it, though , 
forbid expreſsly by heaven. At firſt, children were . 
inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, like thole Wi & 
in the valley of Hinnom, ſo often mentioned in icrip- WF *: 
ture; or in a flaming ſtatue of Saturn. (4) The BW 
cries of theſe unhappy victims were drowned by he ſe 
uninterrupted noiſe of drums and trumpets. Mothers Wi 
Cb) In Pal. xcviii, i) Jer. vii. 1 8. and xliv. 17.25: ſou 
( Plut. de ſuperſtit. p. 171+ I ls the 
. | „ made ; 
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made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to view 

| F this barbarous ſpectacle with dry eyes, and without 

| I # fo much as a groan; and if a tear or a ſigh ſtole from 

IF them, the ſacrifice was leſs acceptable to the deity, 
and all the effects of it were entirely loſt. CI) This 

ſtrength of mind, or rather ſavage barbarity, was car- 

| [F ried to ſuch excels, that even mothers would endea · 

1 | vour, with embraces and kiſſes, to huch the cries of 
= their children; leſt, had the victim been offered with 

an unbecoming grace, and in the midft of tears, it 


- WW fhould anger the god: Blanditiis et oſculis comprime- 
| bant vagitum, ne flebilis hoſtia immolaretur (m). 

„They afterwards contented themſelves . with makin 

'- WF their children paſs through the fire; in which they 


frequently periſhed, as appears from ſeveral paſſages 
| of ſcripture. Fr Oe a 

_ (n) The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cu- 
ſtom of offering human ſacrifices to their gods, till the 
ruin of their city : an action which ought to have 
been called a facrilege rather than a ſacrifice, Sacri- 
legium verius quam ſacrum. It was ſuſpended only for 


J Tertull. in apolog. (Cm) Minut. Felix. Cu.) Q Curt. l.4.c. 5. 
* Hoperomer Je n wntyp avetynlcs N drevaxios, Tc. The cruel and 
pitileſs mother ſtood by as an unconcerned ſpectator : a groan or a tear 
falling from her would have been puniſhed by a fine; and ſtill the child 
mult have been ſacrificed. Plut. de ſuperſiitione. | 

# It appears from Tertullian's apology, that this barbarous cuſtom 
prevailed in Africa long after the ruin of Carthage. Inſantes penes Afr ie 
cam Saturno immolabantur palam uſque ad proconſulatum Tiberii, qui eofe 
| Jem ſacerdotes in eiſdem arboribus fempli ſui obumbraticibus ſcelerum voti- 
| Us crucibus expoſuit, teſte militia patriæ noſtræ, que id ipſum munus illi 
& proconſult funRa eſt; i.e. Children were publicly ſacrificed to Saturn, 
& down to the proconſulſhip of Tiberius, who hanged the ſacrificing prieſts 
| themſelves on the trees which ſhaded their temple, as on ſo many croſ- 
| ks, raiſed to expiate their crimes; of which the militia of our country 
| are witneſſes, who were the actors of this execution at the command of 
| this proconſul. Tertul. apolog. c. 9. Two learned men are at variance 
avout the proconſul, and the time of his government. Salmaſius confe ſ- 
ſes his ignorance of both; but rejects the authority of Scaliger, who, 
for proconſulatum, reads proconſulem Tiberii; and thinks Tertullian, 
vhen he writ his apology, had forgot his name. However this be, it is 
certain, that the memory of the incident here related by Tertullian, was 
then recent, and probably the witneſſes of it had not been long dead. 
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jacrifice men, if Dionyſius and Tacitus may be credited, 


The HISTORY of the Boo II. 


ſome years, from the fear they were under of drawing 
upon themſelves the indignation and arms of Darius I. 


. King of Perſia, who forbid them the offering up of 


human facrifices, and the eating the fleſh of dogs, 
(os) But they ſoon reſumed this horrid practice; ſince, 


in the reign of Xerxes, the ſucceſſor to Darius, Gelon, 


the tyrant of Syracuſe, having gained a conſiderable 
victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the fol. 
lowing condition, among other articles of peace he 


granted them, viz. That no more human ſacrifices 
[heuld be offered ts Saturn, And, doubtleſs, the prac- 
_ tice of the Carthaginians on this very occaſion made 


Gelon uſe this precaution. (D For during the whole 
engagement, which laſted from morning till night, Ha- 
milcar, the fon of Hanno their general, was perpetual- 


ly offering up to the gods ſacrifices of living men, who 


were thrown on a flaming pile; and ſeeing his troops 
routed, and put to flight, he himſelf ruſhed into the 
pile, in order that he might not ſurvive his. own dif- 
grace; and to extinguſh, ſays St Ambroſe, ſpeaking of 


this action, with his own blood this ſacrilegious fire, 
when he found that it had not proved of ſervice to 


In times of peſtilence +, they uſed to ſacrifice a great 


number of children to their gods, unmoved with pity 


for a tender age, which excites compaſſion in the moſt 
cruel enemies; thus ſeeking a remedy for their eviis in 
guilt itſelf, and endeavouring to appeaſe the gods by 


the moſt ſhocking kind of barbarity. 


( 7) Diodorus relates an inſtance of this cruelty which 


(0) Plut. de ſera vindic. deorum, p.552 (fp) Herod. l. 7. c. 167. 


lib. 2. p. 756. 


In ipfos quos adolebat ſeſe præcipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore {uo 
extingueret, quos ſibi nihil profuiſſe cognoverat. S. Amb. 
Cum pelte laborarent, cruenta ſacrorum veligione et ſeelere pro ſeme- 


dio uſi ſunt. Quippe homines ut victimas immolabant, et impuberes, 
_ (que ætas etiam hoſtium miſericordiam provocat), aris admovebant, pa- 


eem deorum ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro quorum vita dit maxime 


ſtrikes 


) De ſuperſtitione. 


bi 
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ſtrikes the reader with horror. At the time that Aga- 
thocles was jult going to beſiege Carthage, its inhabi- 
tants, ſeeing the extremity to which they were redu- 
ced, imputed all their misfortunes to the juſt anger of 
Saturn; becauſe that, inftead of offering up children 
nobly born, who were uſually facrificed to him, he 
had been fraudulently put off with the children of ſlaves 
and foreigners. To atone for this crime, two hun- 
dred children of the belt families in Carthage were ſa- 
crificed to Saturn; beſides which, upwards of three 
hundred citizens, from a ſenſe of their gnilt of this 
pretended crime, voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves. Di- 
odorus adds, that Saturn had a brazen ſtatue, the hands 
of which were turned downward; ſo that when 2 
child was latd on them, it dropt immediately into an 
hollow, where was a fiery furnace.  —_ 

Can this, ſays (r) Plutarch, be called worſhipping 


dhe gods? Can we be ſaid to entertain an honourable 


idea of them, if we ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with 


. laughter, thirſty of human blood, and capable of re- 


quiring or accepting ſuch offerings? (5) Religion, ſays | 
this judicious author, is placed between two rocks, 


| that are equally dangerous to man, and injurious to the 


Deity ; I mean impiety and ſuperſtition. The one, from 
an affectation of free-thinking, believes nothing; and 
the other, from a blind weakneſs, believes all things. 
Impiety, to rid itſelf of a terror which galls it, denies 
the very exiſtence of the gods; whilſt ſuperſtition, to 
calm its fears, capriciouſly forges gods, which it makes 


a not only the friends, but protectors and models of 


crimes. (t) Had it not been better, ſays he farther, 


93 for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, 
and ſuch like open and undiſguiſed Atheiſts, for their 


lawgivers, than to have eſtabliſhed fo frantic and wie- 


led a religion? Could the Typhons and the giants, the 


open enemies to the gods, had they gained a victory o- 
ver them, have eſtabliſhed more abominable ſacriſices? 
Such were the ſentiments which a Heathen enter- 


(7) De ſuperſtitione, p. 169171. ( Idem in Camill. p. 132, 
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one would ſcarce believe that mankind were capable of 
ſuch madneſs and frenſy. Men do not generally en. 
tertain ideas fo deſtructive of all thoſe things which na- 
ture conſiders as moſt ſacred, as to ſacrifice, to mur- 
der their children with their own hands, and to throw 
them in cool blood into fiery furnaces ! Such ſenti. 
ments of ſo unnatural and barbarous a kind, and yet 
adopted by whole nations, and even by thoſe that paſl. 
ed for civilized; as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 


and conſecrated by cuſtom during a long ſeries of ages; 
can have been inſpired by him only, who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning ; and who delights in nothing 
but the humiliation, miſery, and perdition of man, 


THE government of Carthage was founded upon 
_ =» principles of the moſt conſummate wiſdom; and 
it is with reaſon, that (2) Ariſtotle ranks this republic 
in the number of thoſe that were had in the greateſt 
eſteem by the ancients, and which was fit to ſerve as 


flection which does great honour to Carthage, by re- 
marking, that, from its foundation to his time, (that is, 
upwards of five hundred years), no conſiderable ſedi- 
tion had diſturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppreſſed 


ſuch as that of Carthage, where the power was divi- 
ded betwixt the nobles and the people, are ſubject to 
two inconveniencies; either of degenerating into an 
abuſe of liberty, by the ſeditions of the populace, as 
frequently happened in Athens, and in all the Grecian 
republics ; or into the oppreſſion of the public liberty, 
by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syracule, 
Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itſelf under Sylla and Cz- 
far. It is therefore giving Carthage the higheſt praiſe, 
to obſerve, that it had found out the art, by the wil- 
. De rep. I. 2. c. 11 get | 


* 
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tained of this part of the Carthaginian worſhip. But | 


Gauls, Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans; 


SECT. III. Form of the government of Carthage. 


a model for others. He grounds his opinion on a re. 


the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, | 
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dom of its laws, and the harmony of the different 
parts of its government, to ſhun, during ſo long a ſe- 
ries of years, two rocks that are ſo dangerous, and 
on which others ſo often ſplit. 1 ä | 


It were to be wiſhed, that ſome ancient author had 
left us an accurate and regular deſcription of the cu- 
ſtoms and laws of this famous republic. For want of 
ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, we can only give our readers a 
confuſed and imperfe& idea of them, by collecting 
the ſeveral paſſages which lie ſcattered up and down in 
authors. Chriſtopher Hendrich has obliged the learned 
world in this particular, and his * work has been of 
reat ſervice to me. „ 
(x) The government of Carthage, like that of Spar- 
ta and Rome, united three different authorities, which 
counterpoiſed and gave mutual aſſiſtance to one an- 
ther. Theſe authorities were, that of the two ſupreme 
magiſtrates, called Sufetes +; that of the ſenate; and 
that of the people. There afterwards was added the 
tribunal of one hundred, which had great credit and 
mAvence in ihe republics: on: T 


0 5 The Suffetes. 

The power of the ſuffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anſwered to that of the conſuls 
at Rome t. In authors they are frequently called 
kings, dictators, conſuls; becauſe they exerciſed the 
functions of all three. Hiſtory does not inform us of 
the manner of their election. They were impowered 
to allemble the ſenate ||, in which they preſided ; pro- 


i poled ſubjects for deliberation, and told the voices; 


5 x) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 493. „ Fx | 
It is intitled, Carthago, ſive Carthaginienſium reſpublica, &c. Franco- 


This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews and 


Denicians, ſignifies judges, ſiphetim. 


| Ut Rome conſules, fic Carthagine quotannis annui bini reges crea- 
bantur. Corn. Nep. in vita Annibalis, c. 7. The great Hannibal was 
once one of the ſuffetes. 


| Senatum Taque ſufſetes, quod velut conſulare imperium apud eos 
—. ß —· . · 8 
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* and they likewiſe preſided in all emergent and deci. 


five debates. Their authority was not limited to the 
city, nor confined to civil affairs; they ſometimes had 
the command of the armies. We find, that when 
their employment of ſuffetes expired, they were made 
prætors, whoſe office was conſiderable, ſince it im. 
powered them to preſide in ſome caufes; as alſo to 
propoſe and enact new laws, and call to account the 
receivers of the public revenues; as appears from 
what Livy (py) relates concerning Hannibal on this 
bead, and which I ſhall take notice of in the ſequel, 


= The Senate. 

The ſenate, compoſed of perſons who were venc- 
rable on account of their age, their experience, their 

birth, their riches, and eſpecially their merit, formed 


the council of ſtate; and were, if I may uſe that ex- 


preſſion, the ſoul of the public deliberations. Their 


number is not exactly known: it muſt however have 


been very great, ſince an hundred were ſelected from 
it to form a ſeparate aſſembly, of which I ſhall imme- 
diately have occaſion to ſpeak. In the ſenate, all af- 
Fairs of conſequence were debated, the letters from 


generals read, the complaints of provinces heard, am- 


baſſadors admitted to audience, and peace or war de- 
_ Zermincd, as is ſeen on many occaſions. 
(cg) When the ſentiments and votes were unant- 
mous, the ſenate decided ſupremely, and there Jay n9 
appeal from it. When there was a diviſion, and the 
ſenate could not be brought to an agreement, the affair 
was then brought before the people, on whom the 
power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader Will 
_ _ealily perceive the great wiſdom of this regulation; and 
how happily it was adapted to cruſh factions, to Pro. 
duce hai mony, and to enforce and corroborate good 
counſels ; ſuch an aſſembly being extremely jcalous 0: 
its authority, and not eaſily prevailed upon to let it pals 


O) lib 33. n. 46.47, (Z) Ariſt. loc. cit. ; . 
Cum jufictcs ad jus dicendum conſediſſent. Liv. I. 34. 1. C2. 
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into other hands. Of this we have a memorable in- 
tance in (a) Polybius. When, after the loſs of the 
battle fought in Africa, at the end of the ſecond Punic 
war, the conditions of peace offered by the victor were 
read in the ſenate; Hannibal, obſerving that one of 


* 


tue ſenators oppoſed them, repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that as the ſafety of the republic lay at ſtake, 
it was of the utmoſt importance for the ſenators to be 
E unanimous in their reſolutions, to prevent ſuch a de- 
| bate from coming before the people; and he carried 
| his point. This doubtleſs laid the foundation, in the 
| infancy of the republic, of the ſenate's power, and rai- 
| ſed its authority to ſo great a height. (6b) And the 
| fame author obſerves in another place, that, whilſt the 
ſenate had the adminiſtration of affairs, the ſtate was 
governed with great wiſdom, and ſucceſsful in all its 
enterpriſes. 8 e 8 
: The People, 
it appears from every thing related hitherto, that ſo 
| low as Ariſtotle's time, who gives ſo beautiful a draught, 
and beſtows ſo noble an elogium on the government of 
Carthage, the people ſpontaneouſly left the care of pu- 
blic affairs, and the chief adminiſtration of them, to f 
the ſenate: and this it was which made the republic ſo 
powerful. But things changed afterwards, For the 
people, grown inſolent by their wealth and conqueſts, 
and forgetting that they owed theſe bleſſings to the 
| prudent conduct of the ſenate, were deſirous of having 
| a hare in the government, and arrogated to themſelves 
| moſt the whole power. From that period the public 
affairs were tranſacted wholly by cabals and factions; 
viich Poly bius aſſigns as one of the chief cauſes of 
the ruin of Carthage. VV 


Dye tribunal of the Hundred. 
This was a body compoſed of an hundred and four 
perſons ; though often, for brevity's ſake, they are 


(4) lib, 15. p. 706. 70. (b) Id. I. 6. p. 494. 5 
I, - Si | called 
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Called the hundred. Theſe, according to Ariſtotle, 
were the ſame in Carthage, as the Ephori in Sparta : 

whence it appears, that they were inſtituted to balance 
the power of the nobles and ſenate ; but with this 
difference, that the Ephori were but five in number, 
and elected annually ; whereas theſe were perpetual, 
and were upwards of an hundred. It is believed, that 
theſe. centumvirs are the ſame with the hundred judges 
mentioned by (c) Juſtin, who were taken out of the 
ſenate, and appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
their generals. The exorbitant power of Mago's fa- 


mily, which, by its ingroſſing the chief employments 


both of the ſtate and the army, had thereby the ſole 
direction and management of all affairs, gave occaſion 
to this eſtabliſhment. It was intended as a curh to 
the authority of their generals, which, whilſt the ar- 
mies were in the field, was almoſt boundleſs and abſo- 
lute ; but, by this inſtitution, it became ſubject to the 
laws, by the obligation their generals were under, of 
giving an account of their actions before theſe judges, 
on their return from the campaign, (d) Ut hoc me: 


tu ita in bello imperia copilarent, ut domi judicia le. 


geſq ue reſpicerent. Of theſe hundred and four judges, 
five had a particular juriſdiction ſuperior to that of the 


reſt; but it is not known how long their authority 


laſted. This council of five was like the council of 
ten in the Venetian ſenate. A vacancy in their num- 
ber could be filled by none but themſelves. They allo 
had the power of chuſing thoſe who compoſed the coun- 
cil of the hundred. Their authority was very great; 
and, for that reaſon, none were elected into this of- 
fice but perſons of uncommon merit : and it was not 
judged proper to annex any falary or reward to it; 
the ſingle motive of the public good being thought a 
tie ſufficient to engage horieſt men to a conſcientious 
and faithful diſcharge of their duty. (e) Poly bius, 
in his account of the taking of New Carthage by Sct- 


fe) l. 19. c. 2. A. M. 3609. 487th year of Carthage, (4) ju 
au. 19. 0⁰ . 10. p. a edit, Grongy: 


4 5 $494 


pio, diſtinguiſhes clearly two orders of magiſtrates e- 
ſtabliſhed in Old Carthage: for he ſays, that among 
the priſoners taken at New Carthage, were two ma— 


: giſtrates belonging to the body or aſſembly of old men 


[ts 735 yepuoing], ſo he calls the council of the hundred; 


and fifteen of the ſenate [7 ris i. Cf) Livy 
= mentions only the fifteen ſenators; but in another 


place he names the old men; and tells us, that they 


formed the moſt venerable council of the government, 
and had great authority in the ſenate. * Carthagini- 
| enſes | 
ta ſeniorum principes. Id erat ſanctius apud illos con» 
| cilium, maximagque ad ipſum ſenatum regendum vis. 


oratores ad pacem petendam mittunt trigin- 


Eſtabliſhments, though conſtituted with the greateſt 


viſdom, and the juſteſt harmony of parts, degenerate 
however inſenſibly into diforder, and the moſt deſtruc- 
tire licentiouſneſs. Theſe judges, who, by the law- 
| ſul execution of their power, were a terror to tranſ- 

| creſſors, and the great pillars of juſtice, abuſing their 
| almoſt unlimited authority, became ſo many petty ty- 


rants, We ſhall ſee this verified in the biſtory of the 

great Hannibal; who, during his pretorſhip, after his 
return to Africa, employed all his credit to reform ſo 
borrid an abuſe ; and made an authority which before 
was perpetual, only annual, (g) about two hundred 
years from the firſt founding the tribunal of the one 


hundred. 


Defects in the government of Carthage. 
Ariſtotle, among other reflections made by him on 
(F) . 26. n. 51.; 1. 30. n. 16. 
R' ²˙ | | 7 „ 

* Mr Rollin might have taken notice of ſome civil officers who were 
eſabliſbed at Carthage, with a power like that of the cenſors of Rome, 
bo inſpect the manners of the citizens. The chief of thele officers took _ 
from Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a beautiful youth named 4/dru- 

a, on a report that Hamilcar was more familiar with this youth than 
Ws conſiſtent with modeſty. Erat preterea cum eo [Amilcare] adole- 
ſens Uluſtris et formofus, Haſdrubal, quem nonnulli diligi turpias, quam par 
at, ab Amilcare, loquebantur. Quo faftum eft ut a præfecto morum 
lfiruba} cum eo velaretur efe, Corn. Nep. in vita Amilcaris. 1 


(80 A. M. 3802. Year of 


the 
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the government of Carthage, remarks two great de. 
fects in it; both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 
to the views of a wiſe lawgiver, and the maxims of 
. good polity. ENT 
The firſt of theſe defects was, the inveſting the 
ſame perſon with different employments, which was 
conſidered at Carthage as a proof of uncommon me-. 
rit. But Ariſtotle thinks this practice vaſtly prejudicial 
to a community. For, ſays this author, a man pol: 


ſeſſed but of one employment, is much more capable 


of acquitting himſelf well in the execution of it; be- 
_ cauſe affairs are then examined with greater care, and 


ſooner diſpatched, We never ſee, continues our au- 


thor, either by fea or land, the ſame officer command. 
ing two different bodies, or the fame pilot ſteering two 

ſhips. Beſides, the welfare of the ſtate requires, that 
places and preferments ſhould be divided, in order to 


excite an emulation among men of merit; whereas 


the beſtowing of them on one man, too often dazzles 
Him by ſo diſtinguiſhing a preference, and always fills 
others with jealouſy, diſcontent, and murmurs. 


The ſecond defect taken notice of by Ariſtotle in 


the government of Carthage, was, that in order for 


man to attain the firſt poſts, a certain eſtate was re- 


_ quired, beſides merit and a conſpicuous birth. By 
which means, poverty might exclude perſons of the 


moſt exalted merit; which he conſiders as a great ci 


in a government. For then, ſays he, as virtue is who] 


| ly diſregarded, and money is all- powerful, becaulc al 


things are attained by it ; the admiration and deſire of 
riches ſeize and corrupt the whole community. Add 


to this, that when magiſtrates and judges are obliged 


to pay large ſums for their employments, they ſeem 
to have a right to reimburſe themſelves. 


There is not, I believe, one inſtance in all antiqui- 


5 RG to ſhew that employments, either in the ſtate 0! 
the courts of juſtice, were ſold. The expence, there. 
fore, which Ariſtotle talks of here, to raiſe men to 
preferments in Carthage, muſt doubtleſs be underſtooc 


* 


of 
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* 


* 
* 


1 of the preſents that were given, in order to pracure 
the votes of the electors; a practice, as Polybius ob- 
ſerves, very common at Carthage, where no kind of 
gain was judged a diſgrace *. It is therefore no won- 
der, that Ariſtotle ſhould condemn a practice, whoſe 
| conſequences, it is very plain, may prove faral to a 
government. . 5 
But in caſe he pretended, that the chief employ- 
ments of a ſtate ought to be equally acceſſible to the 
Z rich and the poor, as he ſeems to inſinuate; his opi- 
nion is refuted by the general practice of the viſeſt 
© republics ; for theſe, without any way demeaning or 
| aſperſing poverty, have thought, that on this occaſion 
the preference ought to be given to riches ; becauſe 
it is to be preſumed, that the wealthy have received a 
better education, have nobler views, are more out of 
che reach of corruption, and leſs liable to commit 
© baſe actions; and that even the ſtate of their affairs 
makes them more affectionate to the government, in- 
clines them to maintain peace and order in it, and to 
ſuppreſs whatever may tend to ſedition and rebellion. 
Alriſtotle, in concluding his reflections on the repu- 
blic of Carthage, is much pleaſed with a cuſtom prac- 
& tiled in it, viz, of ſending from time to time colonies 
into different countries; and in this manner procuring 
its citizens commodious ſettlements. This provided 
for the neceſſities of the poor, who, equally with the 
rich, are members of the ſtate; and it diſcharged Car- 
thage of multitudes of lazy indolent people, who 
were its diſgrace, and often proved dangerous to it. It 
prevented commotions and inſurrections, by thus re- 
moving ſuch perſons as commonly occaſion them; and 
who being ever uneaſy under their preſent circum- 
= ltances, are always ready for innovations and tumults. 
2 | : 755 . dN Gio xpov TV dv Mr pg nipdogs Polyb, 
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| SECT. IV. Trade of Carthage, the firſt ſource of fl 
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| TH) wealth and power, | 


(COM M ERCE, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the Occupation 
of Carthage, the particular object of its induſtry, I 
and its peculiar and predominant characteriſtic. It on 


formed the greateſt ſtrength and the chief ſupport of di 
that commonwealth. In a word, we may affirm, that fo 
the power, the conqueſts, the credit, and glory of oj 
the Carthaginians, all lowed from trade. Situated in io 
the centre of the Mediterranean, and ſtretching out # 
their arms eaſtward and weſtward, the extent of their I R. 
commerce took in all the known world, and wafted it up 
to the coaſt of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and MW 
beyond the ſtraits and pillars of Hercules. They fal- tri 
ed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, W tir 
the ſuperfluities of every nation; which, by the wants eit 
of others, became neceſlaries ; and theſe they fold to 6 
them at the deareſt 'gates. From Egypt, the Cartha- WW tn; 
ginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails and cables Wl 
for ſhips ; from the coaſt of the Red ſea, ſpices, frank- in 
incenſe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones ; wo 
from Tyre and Phcoenicia, purple and ſcarlet, rich wit 
ſtuffs, tapeſtry, coſtly furniture, and divers very cu- veſ 
rious and artificial works: in fine, they fetched from Afi 
various countries, all things that are abſolutely necel- tra 
| fary, or capable of contributing to eaſe, luxury, and co: 
the delights of life. They brought back from ihe WM the 
weſtern parts of the world, in return for the commo- the 
dities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper. By ik 
the ſale of theſe various commodities, they enriched reg 
' themſelves at the expence of all nations; and put Car 
them under a kind of contribution, which was ſo Wl cou 
much the ſurer, as it was ſpontaneous — | 
In thus becoming the factors and agents of all na- SE 
tions, they had made themſelves lords of the ſea; the 5 
band which held the eaſt, the weſt, and ſouth toge- 0 
ther; and the neceſſary canal of their communica- _ 
tion; ſo that Carthage roſe to be the common city 7 


and 
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aad the centre of the trade of all thoſe nations which 
the ſea ſeparated from one another. 
= The moſt conſiderable perſonages of the city were 
not aſhamed to trade. They applied themſelves to 


it as induſtriouſly as the meaneſt citizens; and their 


great wealth did not make them leſs in love with the 
* | diligence, patience, and labour, which are neceſſary 
t WE for the acquiring them. To this they owed their em- 
f pire of the fea, the ſplendor of their republie, their be- 
1 
0 


iog able to diſpute for the ſuperiority with Rome it- 


| ſelf, and their elevation of power, which forced the 


mans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, for 
t upwards of forty years, in order to humble and ſub- 
d due this haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in its 
|- W triumphant ftate, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
5 tirely reduced any other way, than by depriving that 
ts city of the benefit of its commerce, by which it had 


o long been enabled to reſiſt the whole nee of 


a- that mighty republic. 5 


es . However, it is no wonder, that as Carthage came 
k- na manner out of the greateſt ſchool of traffic in the 
; MW world, I mean Tyre, ſhe ſhould have been crowned 
ch with fuch rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs. The very 
u- veſſels on which its founders had been conveyed into 
f Africa, were afterwards employed by them in their 
of; 


trade. They began to make ſettlements upon the 
nd WM coaſts of Spain, in thoſe ports where they unloaded 


| theſe ſettlements, and the conveniencies they met with, 
| inſpired them with the deſign of conquering thoſe vaſt 
regions; and ſome time after, Nova Carthago, or New 


1 country, almoſt equal to that they enjoyed in Afri ica. 


SE c r. V. The mines of Spain, fecond ſource of the 
riches and power of Carthage. | 


0 Diopoaus juſtly remarks, that the gold and fl. 


By. ib, 4 P. 312. Kee 8 


weir goods. The eaſe with which they had founded 


4 Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that 


ver mines found by. the Cartaginiany in 


r f 7 8 Spain, 
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Spain, were an inexhauſtible fund of wealth, that en- 
abled them to ſuſtain ſuch long wars againſt the Ro- 
mans. The natives had long been ignorant of theſe 
treaſures, at leaſt of their uſe and value, that lay con- 
cealed in the bowels of the earth. The Phœnicians 


firſt made the diſcovery; and, by bartering ſome 
_ wares of little value for this precious metal, which 


the natives ſuffered them to dig up, they amaſſed infi- 
[nite wealth. The Carthaginians improved, from their 
example, when they conquered that country; as did 
the Romans afterwards, when they had diſpolleſſed 
the latter of it. 


Ci) The labour employed to come at theſe mines, 
and to dig the gold and filver out of them, was incre- 


dible. For the veins of theſe metals rarely appeared 


on the ſuperficies: they were to be ſought for, and 


traced through frightful depths, where very often 
floods of water ſtopt the miners, and ſcemed to de- 


feat all future purſuits, Bat avarice is as patient in 


undergoing fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients. 
By pumps, which Archimedes had invented when in 
Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the water 
out of theſe kinds of pits, and quite drained them. 
Numberleſs multitudes of ſlaves periſhed in theſe 
mines, which were dug to enrich their maſters, who 
treated them with. the utmoſt barbarity ; forced them 
by heavy ſtripes to labour, and gave them no reſpite 
either day or night. (&) Polybius, as quoted by Stra. 
bo, ſays, that, in his time, upwards of forty thou - 
ſand men were employed in the mines near Nova Car- 
thago; and furniſhed the Romans every day with 
twenty: five thouſand drachms, or eight hundred fiſty- 
nine pounds, ſeven ſhillings and ſix pence *®. 
We muſt not be ſurpriſed to ſee the Carthaginians 
ſoon after the greateſt defeats, ſending freſh and nu- 
merous armies again into the field, fitting out mighty 


| © (i) Diod. 1.4. p. 312. &c. (4) L 3. p. 147. 
25,0 0 drachms.— An Attick drachm, according to Dr Bernard, 


| 2554 d. * money, inden 25,000=8;9l. 78. 6 d. 85 
fleets, 


Part 1. 


fleets, and ſupporting, at a great expence, for many 
years, wars carried on by them in far diſtant countries. 
But it muſt ſurpriſe us, to hear of the Romans doing 
the ſame; they whoſe revenues were very inconſider- 
able, before thoſe great conqueſts, which ſubje ted to 
chem the moſt powerful nations; and who had no re- 
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ſources, either from trade, to which they were ablo- 
lute ſtrangers, or from gold or ſilver mines, which 
were very rarely found in Italy, in caſe there were a- 


ny, and, conſequently, the expences of which mult 
The Romans, in 


have ſwallowed u 


p all the 


profit. 


g the frugal and ſimple life they led; in their zeal for 


more honourable. 


thaginian republic 
| commerce. 


reputation. The 


wed. 


e %% iGo 
13 (CARTHAGE muſt be conſidered as a trading, and at 
5 the ſame time a warlike republic. 
W the nature of its government led it to traffic; and the 
E neceſſity the Carthaginians were under, firſt of defend- 
| ing their ſubjects againſt the neighbouring nations, and 
| afterwards a deſire of extending their commerce and 
| empire, led them to war. 


the public welfare, and their love for their country; 
oſſeſſed funds which were not leſs ready or ſecure 
than thoſe of Carthage, but at the ſame time were far 


Its genius and 


This double idea gives us, 
in my opinion, the true plan and character of the Car- 


. We have already ſpoke of its 


2 


Ihe military power of the Carthaginians conſiſted 
in their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, 
from which they drew both men and money; in ſome 
troops raiſed from among their own citizens; and in 
W mercenary ſoldiers purchaſed of neighbouring ſtates, 
W vithout their being obliged to levy or exerciſe them, 
becauſe they were already well diſciplined, and inured 

to the fatigues of war; they making choice, in every 
| country, of ſuch ſoldiers as had the greateſt merit and 
y drew from Numidia, a nimble, 
bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which 


l formed 
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formed the principal ſtrength of their armies ; from 
the Balearian ifles, the moſt expert lingers in the 
world ; from Spain, a ſtout and invincible infantry ; 
from the coaſts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known 
velour ; and from Greece itſelf, ſoldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war; for the field or the — 
ſons, for beſieging or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians ſent out at once 
dowerful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers which were the 


flower of all the armies in the univerſe, without depo» | 
pulating either their fields or cities by new levies; MW 
' without ſuſpending their manufactures, or diſturbing MÞ 
the peaceable artificer ;' without i interrupting their com- 
merce, or weakening their navy. By venai blood WW? | 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of provinces and kingdoms; W? 
and made other nations the inſtruments of their grau- 
deur and glory, with no other expence of their own W# , 
but their money; and even this furniſhed from the 1 
traffic they carried on with foreign nations. 1 
If the Carthaginians, in the courſe of a war, fuſlin- W , 
ed ſome loſſes, theſe were but as ſo many foreign ac. « 
cidents, which only grazed, as it were, over the body WE 
of the ſtate, but did not make a deep wound in the {WF & 
bowels or heart of the republic. Theſe loſſes were v 
Jpcedily repaired, by ſums ariſing out of a flouriſhing e. 
commerce, as from a perpetual finew of war, by de 
which the government was furniſhed with new ſupplies WW 44 
for the purchaſe of mercenary forces, who were rea- t 
dy at the firſt ſummons. And from the vaſt extent f 
the coaſts which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed, it was ca- Wt ta 
1y for them to levy, in a very little time, a ſufficient th 
number of ſailors and rowers for the working of their 14 
Heets, and to procure able pilots and experience cap - wu 
tains to conduct them. l 
But as theſe parts were fortuitouſly brought toge- W + 
ther, they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, ot WF 
neceſſary tie. No common and reciprocal intereſt u- a8 
nited them in ſuch a manner, ſo as to form a ſolid and | 
unalterable . No ot one individual in thelc merce- ( 


nary 
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nary armies, „ wiſhed ſincerely the proſperity of the 
ſtate» They did not act with the ſame zeal, nor ex- 
poſe themſelves to dangers with equal reſolution, for a 
republic which they conſidered as foreign, and which 
conſequently was indifferent to them, as they would 
have done for their native country, whoſe happineſs 

& conſtitutes that of the ſeveral members who compole it, 
= in great reverſes of fortune, the kings (/) in alliance 
Vith the Carthaginians might eaſily be detached from 

© their intereſt, either by a jealouſy which the grandeur 
of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives, or from 
the hopes of reaping greater advantages from a new. 
friend, or from the tear of being involved 1 in the miſ- 
fortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, 'being impatient under the 
= weight and diſgrace of a yoke which had been forced 
upon their necks, greatly flattered themſelves with the 
bopes of finding one leſs galling in changing their ma- 
ſters; or, in cafe ſervitude was unavoidable, the choice 
WW was indifferent to them, as will appear from many in- 
W ſtances in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

| The mercenary forces, accuſtomed to meaſure their 
| fidelity by the largeneſs or continuance of their pay, 
were ever ready, on the leaſt diſcontent, or the ſlight- 
eſt expectation of a more conſiderable ſipend, to Jeſer 0 
to the enemy with whom they had juſt before fought, 
and to turn their arms againſt thoſe who had invited 
them to their aſſiſtance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being ſuſ- 
tained only by theſe forcign ſupports, was ſhaken to 
the very foundation when they were once taken away. 
And if to this there happened to be added an inter- 
2s ruption of their chmmerce, (by which only they ſub - 
Wl liſted), ariſing from the tos of a naval engagement, 
| they imagined themſelves to be on the brink of ruin, 
and abandoned themſelves to delpondency and deſpair, 
as Was evidently ſeen at the end of the firft Punic War. 

Ariſtotle, in the treatiſe wherein he ſhews the ad. 

0 As n and Maſimiſſa. Sg: 1 
8 Veäantages 
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finds no fault with'its keeping up none but foreign for. 
ces; it is therefore probable, that the Carthaginians 
did not fall into this practice till a long time after. But 


years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no mi- 
ſeries are comparable to thoſe of a government which 
15 ſupported only by foreigners ; ſince neither zeal, ſe. 
curity, or obedicnce can be expected from them. 

But this was not the caſe with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor money, 
they were not able to hire forces, in order to puſh on 
their conqueſts with the ſame rapidity as the Carthagi. 


within themſelves, and as all the parts of the ſtate 
were intimately united, they had ſurer reſources in 
great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. And for 
this reaſon, they never once thought of ſuing for 
peace after the battle of Cannz, as the Carthaginians 
had done in a leſs imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had, beſides, a body of troops, 
(which was not very numerous), levied from among 
their own citizens; and this was a kind of ſchool, in 


_ talents and ambition prompted them to aſpire to the 


From among theſe were ſelected all the general off. 
cers, who were put at the head of the different bodies 
of their forces, and had the chief command in the at- 
mies. 'This nation was too jealous and ſuſpicious to 
_ employ foreign generals. Bur they were not ſo dil- 
truſtful of their own citizens as Rome and Athens; for 
the Carthaginians, at the ſame time that they inveſted 

them with great power, did not guard again{t the 
_ abuſe they might make of it, in order to oppreſs their 


above mentioned. Many generals held their commiſ- 
. Hons for a great number of years, either till the wir 
e 88 = 


vantages and deſects of the government of Carthage, 


the rebellions which haraſſed Carthage in its later 


nians: but then, as they procured every thing from 


which the flower of their nobility, and thoſe whole 


firſt dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of war. 


country. The command of armies was neither an- 
nual, nor limited to any time, as in the two republics 
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or their lives ended; though they were ſtill account- 
able to the commonwealth for their conduct; and li- 
able to be recalled, whenever. a real overſight, a miſ- 
fortune, or the ſuperior intereſt of a a furniſhed an 


F opportunity for it. 


SECT: VII. Arts and fciences. 


1 cannot be ſaid that the Carthaginians renounced 
entirely the glory which reſults from ſtudy and 


knowledge. The ſending of Maſiniſſa, ſon of a_ 
powerful King *, thither for education, gives us room 
to believe, that Carthage was provided with an excel- 


lent ſchool. (m) The great Hannibal, who in all re- 
ſpects was an ornament to that city, was not unac- 


. with polite literature, as will be ſeen hereaf- 
ter. (u.) Mago, another very celebrated general, did 
as much honour to Carthage by his pen, as by his 
& victories. He wrote twenty-eight volumes upon huſ- 
| bandry, which the Roman ſenate had in ſuch eſteem, 
W that, after the taking of Carthage, when they preſent- 


ed the African princes with the libraries founded there, 
(another proof that learning was not entirely baniſhed 
from Carthage), they gave orders to have theſe books 
| tranſlated into Latin +, though Cato had before writ- 


ten books on that ſubje&t. (C.) There is ſtill extant a 
| Greck verſion of a treatiſe drawn up by Hanno in the 
Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made, by or- 


| der of the ſenate, with a conſiderable fleet, round A- 


* frica, for the ſettling of different colonies in that part 
of the world. T his Hanno is believed to be more an- 
dient, than that perſon of the ſame name, who lived 
in the time of Agathocles. 
= (72) Clitomachus, called, in the Punic language, + 


(m) Nepos i in vita Annals 
Plin. l. 19. c. 3. Co) Voſf. de hift. Gr. J. 4. 

(2) Plut. de fort. Alex p. 328.; Diog. Laert. in chtom. 

* King of the Maſſylians in Afric. 

t Theſe books were writ by Mago in the Punic language, and tranſ- 


ed into Greek by Caſſius Dionyſius of Utica; ; from whole ver bo, Wwe 


drubal,. 


= r foppoſe, the Latin was made, 


(n). Cie. L. 1. de orat. n. 249.3 1 
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ditrubal, was a great philoſopher. He ſucceeded the 
famous Carneades, whoſe diſciple he had been; and 
maintained, in Athens, the honour of the academic 
fe. * Cicero ſays, that he was a more ſenſible man, 
and fonder of ſtudy, than the Carthaginians generally 
are. (/) He compoſed ſeveral books, in one of which 
he drew a piece to conſole the unhappy citizens of | 
Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, were re. 

_ duced to ſlavery. ns 
I might rank among, or rather place at the head of 
the writers who have adorned Africa with their com- 
_ poſitions, the celebrated Terence, himſelf being ſing. 
ly capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country 
by the fame of his productions, if, on this account, 
Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not to be lets 
conſidered as his country than Rome, where he was 
educated, and acquired that purity of ſtyle, that deli- 
cacy and elegance, which have gained him the admi- 
ration of all ſucceeding ages. (r) It is fſuppoled, 
that he was carried off when an infant, or at leaſt very 
young, by the Numidians in their incurſions into the 
Carthaginian territories, during the war carried on 
between theſe two nations, from the concluſion of the 
ſecond, to the beginning of the third Punic war. He 
was ſold a ſlave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman ſena- 
tor, who, after giving him an excellent education, 
gave him his liberty, and called him by his own name, 
as was then the cuſtom. He was united in a very 
ſtrict friendſhip with the ſecond Scipio Africanus, and 
- Lalius; and it was a common report at Rome, that 
he had the aſſiſtance of theſe two great men in com- 
poſing his pieces. The poet, ſo far from endeavour- 
ing to ſlifle a report ſo advantageous to him, made a 
merit of it. Only ſix of his comedies are cxtant. 
Some authors, according to Spetonius, the writer of 
his life, ſay, that in his return from Greece, whithet 


- C4) Tuke. Queſt; I. 3. u. 54. wt {r ) Suet. in vit. Terent. 


_  * Clitomachus, homo ct acutus ut Pœnus, et yalde ſtudioſus ac diligent 
Aaadem. Queſt, h 4+ V. 98. : | VV 
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he had made a voyage, he loſt a hundred and eight 
comedies tranſlated from Menander, and could not 


ſurvive an accident which mult naturally afflict him in 
a ſenſible manner ; but this incident is not very well 
founded. However this be, he died in the year of 


W Rome 594, under the conſulſhip of Cneius Cornelius 
Z Dolabella and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, and 
& conſequently was born anno 560. 

| It muſt yet be confeſſed, notwithſtanding all we 
have ſaid, that there ever was a great ſcarcity of learn- 
ed men in Carthage, ſince it ſcarce furniſhed three or 


four writers of reputation in upwards of ſeven hundred 


| years. Although the Carthaginians held a correſpon- 
* dence with Greece and the moſt civilized nations, yet 
> this did not excite them to borrow their learning, as 
being foreign to their views of trade and commerce. 
Hoquence, poetry, hiſtory, ſeem to have been little 
= known among them. A Carthaginian philoſopher was 
= conſidered as a fort of prodigy by the learned. What 
= then would an aſtronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought? I know not in what reputation phyſic, which 
is ſo advantageous to life, was at Carthage; or the ci 


| vil law, ſo neceſſary to ſociety. 


As works of wit were generally had in ſo much diſ- 
regard, the education of youth muſt neceſlarily have 

been very imperfect and unpoliſhed. In Carthage, the 

ſtudy and knowledge of youth were for the moſt part 


confined to writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and 


the buying and ſelling goods; in a word, to whatever 
related to traffic. But polite learning, hiſtory, and 
& philoſophy, were in little repute among them. Thele 
= were, in later years, even prohibited by the laws, 


which expreſsly forbid any Carthaginian to learn the 


Creek tongue, leſt it might qualify them for carrying 
on a dangerous correſpondence with the enemy, either 


by letter or word of mouth *. TR 
| | | Now, 


Fadtum ſenatus=conſultum, ne quis foſtea Carthaginienſis aut literis 


Greciz aut ſermani ſtuderet ; ne aut lequi cum hoſte, aut ſcribere ſine in 


terprets 
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Now, what could be expected from ſuch a caſt of 
mind? Accordingly, there was never ſeen among 
them, that elegance of behaviour, that eaſe and com. | 
placency of manners, and thoſe ſentiments of virtue, | 
which are generally the fruits of a liberal education in 
all civilized nations. The ſmall number of great men | 
Which this nation has produced, muſt therefore have WW 
cved their merit to the felicity of their genius, to the 
_ ſingularity of their talents, and a long experience, 
_ without any great aſſiſtance from inſtruction. Hence 
it was, that the merit of the greateſt men of Carthage 
was ſullied by great failings, low vices, and cruel pal- 
fions : and it is rare to meet with any conſpicuous 
virtue among them, without ſome blemiſh; with any 
virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, and 
{ſupported by clear and laſting principles, ſuch as is 
every where found among the Greeks and Romans. 
The reader will perccive, that I here ſpeak only of 
the Heathen virtues, and agreeable to the idea which 
the Pagans entertained of them. 
I meet with as few monuments of their {kill in arts 
of a leſs noble and neceſſary kind, as painting and 
ſculpture, I find, indeed, that they had plundered the 
- conquered nations of a great many works in both theſe 
kinds; but it does not appear that they themſelves had 
produced mann,, 


From what has been ſaid, one cannot help conclu- 
ding, that traffic was the predominant inclination, and 
the peculiar characteriſtic of the Carthaginians ; that 

It formed, in a manner, the baſis of the ſtate, the foul 
of the commonwealth, and the grand ſpring which 
gave motion to all their enterpriſes. The Carthagr 
nians, in general, were ſkilful merchants; employed 
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 Ferprete poſſet. Juſtin. I. 20. c. 5. Juſtin aſcribes the reaſon of this 
law, to a treaſonable correſpondence between one Suniatus, a powerful 
Carthaginian, and Dionyſus the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters 
written in Greek, (which afterwards fell into the hands of the Cartha- 


| ons), having informed the tyrant of the war deſigned againſt him by 
is country, out of hatred to Hanno the general, to whom he was an 


enemy. | 
* wholly 
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wholly in traffic; excited ſtrongly by the deſire of gain, 
and eſteeming nothing but riches; directing all their 
> FW talents, and placing their chief glory in amaſſing them, 


_ though at the ame time they ſcarce knew the uſe for 
Gy I which they were deſigned, or how to uſe them in a 
0 noble or worthy manner. „ 
© Wsxzcr. VIII. The character, manners, and quali- 
: ( ties of the Carthaginians. | 

= | 


e JN the enumeration of the various qualities which 


e 1 Cicero“ aſſigns to different nations, as their diſtin- 
{. ; guiſhing characteriſtics, he declares that of the Car- 
5 + chaginians to be craft, ſkill, addreſs, induſtry, cun- 
ning, calliditas; which doubtleſs appeared in war, 
d but was ſtill more conſpicuous in the reſt of their con- 
3 quct; and this was joined to another quality that 
s. bears a very near relation to it, and is ſtill leſs repu- 
f WE table. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, hy- 
h pocriſy, and breach of faith; and theſe, by accuſtom- 
ing the mind inſenſibly to be leſs ſcrupulous with re- 
ts ard to the choice of the means for compaſling its de- 


dens, prepare it for the baſeſt frauds and the moſt per- 


je fidious actions. This was alſo one of the characteri- 
le I ftics of the Carthaginians + ; and it was ſo notorious, 
d that, to ſignify any remarkable diſhoneſty, it was u- 

| ſual to call it Punic honour, fides Punica ; and to de- 
u. note a knavi/h, deceitful mind, no expreſſion was 
d MW: tought more proper and emphatical than this, a Car- 
at WW: {haginian mind, Punicum ingenium. 5 


ul An exceſſive thirſt for, and an immoderate love of 
h 1 profit, generally gave occaſion in Carthage to the com- 
. mitting baſe and unjuſt actions. One ſingle example 


vill prove this. In the time of a truce granted by 
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* Quam volumus licet ipſi nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hiſpa- 


py os nee robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnos, ſed pietate ac religione, 
a? c. omnes gentes nationeſque ſuperavimus. De aruſp. reſp. u. 19. 
by r Carthaginienſes fraudulenti et mendace s—multis et variis mercato- 
T wn advenarumque ſermonibus ad ſtudium fallendi quæſtus cupiditate vo- 


cabantur, Cic. orat, 2. in Rull. 1. 94 Seid 
| | 5 >CIPLO, 
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Scipio, to the earneſt intreaties of the Carthaginians ; 1 
ſome Roman veſfels, being drove by a ſtorm on the 
eoaſts of Carthage, were ſeized by order of the ſenate 
and people *, who could not ſuffer ſo tempting a 
prey to eſcape them. They were reſolved to get mo. 


ney, though the manner of acquiring it were cver ſo 
| ſcandalous. + The inhabitants of Carthage, even in 
St Auſtin's time, (as that father informs us), ſhowed, 
on a particular occaſion, that mop ſtill retained part 
of this characteriſtic. 
() But theſe were not the only blemiſhes and faults 
of the Carthaginians. They had ſomething auſtere 
and ſavage in their diſpoſition and genius, a | haughty 
and imperious air, a fort of ferocity, which, in it; 
firſt ſtarts, was deaf to either reaſon or remonſtrances, 
and plunged brutally into the utmolt exceſſes of vio- 
lence. The people, cowardly and grovelling under 
apprehenſions, were fiery and cruel in their tranſ- 
ports; at the ſame time that they trembled under 
their magiſtrates, they were dreaded in their turn, 
by their miſerable vaſſals. In this we ſee the diffe- 
rence which education makes between one nation and 
another. The Athenians, whoſe city was always con- 
ſidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jea- 
lous of their authority, and difficult to govern ; but 
till, a fund of good nature and humanity mace them 
_ compaſſionate the misfortunes of others, and be indul- 
gent to the errors of their leaders. Cleon one Gay de. 
fired the aſſembly, in which he Pony, to break up; 


C5) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 799. 
e M.agiſtratus ſenatum vocare, as? in curiz veſtibulo fremere, us 
tanta ex oculis due amitteretur præda. Conſenſum eſt, ut, G6 
15 EY J. 30, 1. 24. 
1 A mountebank had promiſed the citizens "I Coritiage; to diſcoret 
to them their moſt ſecret thoughts, in caſe they would come, on a da) 
appointed, to aan him. Being all met, he told them, they were def. 
rous to buy cheap, and ſell dear. Every man's conſcience pleaded guilty 
to the charge; and the mountebank was diſmiſſed with applauſe 
laughter. Vili valtis emere, et care vendere; in quo dicto leviſſin. cenie 
omnes tamen conſcientius imvenerunt ſuas, eigne vera et tamen 22 
| . l W een. 8. _ . 13. de Trinit. c. 3. 
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becauſe, as he told them, he had a ſacrifice to offer, 
and friends to entertain. The people only laughed at 


5 ? 4 the requeſt, and immediately ſeparated. Such a liber- 
| tp, ſays Plutarch, at r would have colt a. 
. man his life. 


) Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 

rentius Varro. That general, being returned to Rome 
d. atter the battle of Cannæ, which had been loſt by his 
ill conduct, was met by perſons of all orders of the 


2 ſtate, at ras diſtance from Rome ; and thanked by 
ts them, for his not having deſpaired of the common- 
a. wealth; who, ſays the hiſtorian, had he been a gene- 
ty ral of the Carthaginians, mult have expected the moſt 
ie; ſevere puniſhment : Cui, ſi Carthaginienſium duftor 
M fuiſſet, nihil recuſandum ſupplicii feret. Indeed a 

10. court was eſtabliſhed at Carthage, where the Sura 


Ws 


1 vere obliged to give an account of their conduct; and 
they all were made reſponſible for the events of war, 
Ill ſucceſs was puniſhed there as a crime againſt the 
| ſlate 3 and whenever a general loſt a battle, he was al. 
E moſt ſure, at his return, of ending his life upon a gib- 
bet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous diſ- 
| poſition of the Carthaginians, who were always ready 
to ſhed the blood of their citizens as well as of foreign- 
ers. The unheard-of tortures which they made Re- 
gulus ſuffer, are a manifeſt proof of this aſſertion 
| and their hiſtory will farnith us with ſuch Inſtances of 
it as are not to be read without horror. 
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De n of the C CARTHAGINIANS, 
IEE Intercal of time between the foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included ſeven hundred 
years, and may be divided into two parts. The firſt, 
which is much the longeſt, and the leaſt known, (as 
is ordinary with the beginnings of all ſtates), extends 
to the firſt Punic war, and takes up five hundred and 
eighty-two. years. 


een Na 


CH A u. 


7 he Haundalien of Carthage, and its ER till he 
time of the firſt Punic war. 


(anruace in Africa was a colony from Tyre, the 
. moſt renowned city at that time for commerce in 
the world. Tyre had long before tranſplanted ano- 
ther colony into that country, which built Utica #, 
made famous by the death of the ſecond Cato, who 
for this reaſon is generally called Cato Uticenſis. 
Authors diſagree very much with regard to the zra 
of the foundation of Carthage f. 


* Utica et Carthage 1 mclyte, SY a Phonicibus condit; n fats 
Catonis inſignis, hec ſuo. Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Utica and Carthage, 
both famous, and both built by Phonicians; ; the firſt renow ned by Ca- 
to's fate, the laſt by its own. 
| + Our countryman Howel endeavours to e the three different 
accounts of the foundation of Carthage, in the following manner. He 


ſays, that the town conſiſted of three parts, viz. Cothon, or the pot. 


and buildings adjoining to it, which he ſuppoſes to have been firſt buiit; 
Megara, built next, and, in reſpect of Cothon, called the new town, ot 
: 3 and Byrſa, or the citadel, built laſt of all, and probably by 
ido 
Cothon, to agree with Appian, was built fifty years before the taking 
of Troy; Megara, to correſpond with Euſebius, was built an hundre 
ninety-four years later ; Byrſa, to agree with Menander, (cited by ſok 2 
_ phus), was built an x hundred ſixty ſix . after Megara. 
| ter, 


The ſecond, which ends at the de. 
ſtruction of Carthage, « contains but an hundred and 


It i is a difficult mat · ; 
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ter, and not very material, to reconcile them; at 
leaſt, agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is 


ſufficient to know, within a few years, the time in 


which that city was built. 


(u) Carthage exiſted a little above ſeven hundred 
years. It was deſtroyed under the conſulate of Cn. 


Lentulus and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 


38 59th of the world, and 145 before Chriſt. The- 
foundation of it may therefore be fixed at the year of 


the world 3158, when Joaſh was King of Judah, 98 
years before the building of Rome, and 846 before 
our Saviour. 1 . 


(x) The foundation of Carthage is aſcribed to Eli- 


ſa, a Tyrian princeſs, better known by the name of 


Dido. Ithobal, King of Tyre, and father of the fa- 
> mous Jezebel, called in ſcripture Ehbaal, was her 


great · grandfather. She married her near relation A- 
cerbas, called otherwiſe Sicharbas and Sichæus, an 


extremely rich prince; and Pygmalion King of Tyre 


was her brother. This prince having put Sichæus to 
death, in order that he might have an opportunity to 


ſeize his immenſe treaſures ; Dido eluded the cruel a- 
varice of her brother, by withdrawing ſecretly with 


all her dead huſband's poſſeſſions. After having long 


wandered, ſhe at laſt landed on the coaſt of the Medi. 
terranean, in the gulf where Utica ſtood, and in the 


country of Africa, properly ſo called, diſtant almoſt 
fifteen * miles from Tunis, ſo famous, at this time, 
for its corſairs; and there ſettled with her few fol- 
lowers, after having purchaſed ſome lands from the 


: Many 


0% Liv. epit. I. 81. ) juſtin. 1.18. c. 4. f. 6. App. 
1 de bello Pun, p. 1. ; Strab. 1. 17. p. 832.; Paterc. Lt. „„ 5 


120 ſtadia. Strab. J. 14. p. 687. e e/ „ 
Some authors ſay, that Dido put a trick on the natives, by deſiring 
to purchaſe of them, for her intended ſettlement, only ſo much land as 


to be denied. She then cut the hide into the ſmalleſt thongs; and with 
them encompaſſed a large tract of ground, on, which ſhe built a citadel 


an ox's hide would encompaſs. The requeſt was thought too moderate 
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244 The HISTORY of the Bock II, 
Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the 


proſpect of lucre, repaired thither to ſell to theſe fo. 


reigners the neceſſaries of life; and ſhortly after in- 
corporated themſelves with them. Theſe inhabitants, 


who had been thus gathered from different places, ſoon 
grew very numerous. The citizens of Utica conſider. 


ing them as their countrymen, and as deſcended from 
the ſame common ſtock, deputed envoys with very 


conſiderable preſents, and exhorted them to build a 
city in the place where they had firſt ſettled. The 
natives of the country, from the eſteem and reſpect 
frequently ſhewn to ſtrangers, made them the like of. 


fers. Thus all things conſpiring with Dido's views, 
ſhe built her city; which was appointed to pay an an? 
nual tribute to the Africans for the ground it ſtood 
upon; and called Carihada *, or Carthage, a name, 
that, in the Pheenician and Hebrew. tongues, (which 
have a great affinity), ſignifies the neu city. It is faid, 


that when the foundations were dug, a horſe's head 
was found, which was thought a good omen, and 2 
preſage of the future warlike genius of that people f. 


This princeſs was afterwards courted by Tarbas 


| King of Getulia, and threatened with a war in caſe of 
refuſal. Dido, who had bound herſelf by an oath not 


to conſent to a ſecond marriage, being incapable of 


violating the faith ſhe had ſworn to Sichæus, deſired 
time for deliberation, and for appealing the manes of 


called Byrſz, ſrom the hide. But this tale of the thongs is generally ex- 


ploded by the learned; who obſerve, that the Hebrew word Br, which 


Lgnifies a fortification, gave riſe to the Greek word Byr/a, which is ths 
name of the citadel of Carthage. _ %%% ns 
* Kartha Hadath, or Hadtha. 
+ Fffedere loco ſignum, quod regia Juno 
Mlonſtrarat, caput acris equi; nam fic fore bello 
._ *  Egregiam, et facilem victu per ſecula gentem. 5 
j e 
The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a proſperous omen found: 
From under earth a courſer's head they drew, 
T heir growth and futme fortune to fore ſhew: 
This fated ſign their foundreſs Juno gave, ps 
Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave, Dryden 
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her firſt huſband by ſacrifice. Having therefore or- 
dered a pile to be raiſed, the aſcended it; and draw- 
ng out a dagger ſhe had concealed under her robe, 
tabbed herſelf with it *. = 7 
Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiſtory, 
by ſuppoſing that Æneas, his hero, was cotemporary 
with Dido, though there was an interval of near three 
centuries between the one and the other; the æra of. 
the building of Carthage being fixed three hundred 
years lower than the deſtruction of Troy. This li- 


berty is very excuſable in a poet, who is not tied to 


the ſcrupulous accuracy of an hiſtorian. We admire, 
with great reaſon, the judgment he has ſhewn in his 
plan, when, to aftect the Romans the more (for whom 
he wrote) with his ſubject, he has the art of introdu- 
cing into it the implacable hatred which ſubſiſted be- 
tween Carthage and Rome, and ingeniouſly deduces 
the original of it from the very remote foundation of 
thoſe two rival cities. As | 73 

Carthäge, whoſe beginnings, as we have obſerved, 
were very weak, grew larger by inſenſible degrees, 
where it was founded. But its dominion was not long 


& . confined to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious 


city extended their conqueſt; into Europe, by inva- 
ding Sardinia, ſeizing a great part of Sicily, and re- 


* The ſtory, as it is told more at large in Juſtin, CI. 18. c. 6.), is 
this. larbas, King of the Mauritanians, ſending for ten of the prin- 
cipal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, threatening to declare 
wer againſt her in caſe of a refuſal. The ambaſſadors being afraid to de- 
liver the meſſage of Iarbas, told her, (with Panic honeſty), that be want- 
el to have ſome perſon ſent him, who was capable of civiliziag and poliſh. 
ing himſelf and his Africans ; but that there was. no poſſibility of finding any 


= Curtheginian, who would be willing te quit his native place and kindred, 
rr the converſation of barbarians, u were as ſavage as the wildeſt 


ea/ts. Here the Queen with indignation interrupting them, and aſking, 
If they were not aſhamed to refuſe living in any manner, which might be 
beneficial to their country, to which they owed enen their lives? they 


== thc delivered the King's meſſage; and bid her „t them a pattern, and 


ſacrifice her ſelf to her country's welfare. Dido being thus inſnared, call « 
ed on Sichzus with tears and lamentations, and anſwered, That fe 
Would g where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of three 
months, ſhe alcended the fatal pile; and with her laſt breath told the 
zulband as they had ordered her. 
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146 The HISTORY of the Book II. 
ducing almoſt all Spain ; and having ſent powerful co- 


lonies every where, they enjoyed the empire of the 


ſeas for more than ſix hundred years; and formed a 


ſtate which was able to diſpute pre- eminence with the 


greateſt empires of the world, by their wealth, their 
commerce, their numerous armies, their formidable 
fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability of 
their captains. T be dates and circumſtances of man 


of theſe conqueſts are little known. I ſhall take but. 


a tranſient notice of them, in order to enable my read- 
ers to form ſome idea of the countries which will be 
often mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


Conqueſts of the Carthaginians in Africa. 
Cy) The firſt wars made by the Carthaginians, were 
to free themſelves from the annual tribute which they 


had engaged to pay the Africans, for the land theſe 
had permitted them to ſettle in. This conduct does 
them no honour, as the ſettlement was granted them 


upon condition of their paying a tribute. One would 
be apt to imagine, that they were deſirous of covering 


the obſcurity of their original, by aboliſhing this proof 
of it. But they were not ſucceſsful on this occalion. 
The Africans had juſtice on their fide, and they pro- 


Hurd accordingly, the war being terminated by the 


payment of the tribute. 
2) The Carthaginians afterwards carried ther 
arms againſt the Moors and Numidians, and won con- 


queſts from both. Being now emboldened by thele 


happy ſucceſſes, they ſhook off entirely the tribute 


which gave them ſo much uneaſineſs *, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a great part ot Africa. 


| (a) About this time there aroſe a great diſpute >. 


tween Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their re- 


ſpective limits. Cyrene was a very Peers 05 ſ 


60 Juſtin. V 19.6. 1% Fa Id. c. 2. 
(a, Zalluſt. de bello Jugurth. n.77.; Valer. Max. I. 5. e. 6. 
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part .f CAR THAGNIAN 3. 147 
tuated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater Syr- 
tis, and had been built by Battus the Lacedæmonian. 
lt was agreed on each fide, that two young men 
mould ſet out at the ſame time, from either city ; and 
that the place of their meeting ſhould be the eommon 
IX boundary of both ſtates. The Carthaginians (theſe 

EX were two brothers named Pyilæni) made the moſt 
hate; and their antagoniſts pretending that foul play 
= had been uſed; and that theſe two brothers above 
mentioned had ſet out before the time appointed, re- 
* fuſed to ſtand to the agreement, unleſs the two bro- 
thers, to remove all ſuſpicion of their unfair dealing, 
would conſent to be buried alive in the place where 
they had met. They acquieſced with the propoſal ; 


ec and the Carthaginians erected, on that ſpot, two al- 
„urs to their memories, and paid them divine honours 
ſe iin their city; and, from that time, the place was calle 
3 ed the altars of the Phileni, Are Philenorum *, and 
m ferved as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire, 
d which extended from thence to the pillars of Hercules. 
1 Conqueſts of the Carthaginians in Sardinia, &c. 
n. Hiſtory does not inform us exactly, either of the 
o- WW time when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 
he the manner they got poſſeſſion of it. ( This iſland 
| was of great uſe to them; and, during all their wars, 
cir ſupplied them abundantly with proviſions. It is ſepa- 
n- rated from Corſica by a {ſtrait of about three leagues 
cle over. The metropolis of the ſouthern and moſt fertile 
ite part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. 
ed W On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the natives with- 
drew to the mountains in the northern parts of the 
de We iſland, which are almoſt inacceſſible, and whence the 
K enemy could not diſlodge them. Th 
(3) Strab. J. 5. p. 224.; Diod: I. 5. p. 296. e 
Ihbeſe pillars were not ſtanding in Strabo's time. Some geographers 
| ink Arcadia to be the city which was anciently called Philenorum Ara; 
tere · dut others believe it was Naina or Tais, ſituated a little weſt of Arcadia, 
| a the gulf of Sidra. e n 
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now called Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in 
rhe latter iſland, was ſo called from Mago a Carthagi. 
nian general, who firſt made uſe of, and fortified it. 
Cc.) It is not known who this Mago was; but it is 
very probable that he was HannibaPs brother. This 
harbour is, at this day, one of the moſt conſiderable in 
_ tne Mediterranean. e ö 
(4) Theſe iſles furniſhed the Carthaginians with the 
moſt expert lingers in the world, who did them great 
fervice in battles and ſieges. They flung large ſtones 
of above a pound weight; and ſometimes threw leaden 
bullets * with ſo much violence, that they would pierce 
even the ſtrongeſt helmets, ſhields, and cuiraſſes; and 
were ſo dextrous in their aim, that they ſcarce ever 
miſſed the blow. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands were 
accuſtomed, from their infancy, to handle the fling: 
for which purpoſe their mothers placed, on the bough 
of a high tree, the piece of bread deſigned for their 
Childrens breakfaſt; who were not allowed a mor- 
fel, till they had brought it down with their flings, 
(ee) From this practice theſe iſlands were called Baleares 
and Gymna ſiæ by the Greeks, becauſe the inhabitants 
uſed to exerciſe themſelves ſo early in ſlinging of 
ſtones . | 2: 


Congqueſts 


e) Liv. I. 28, n. 37. (d] Diod. l. 5. n. 299. & |. 19. p. 742. 
Liv. loco citato. (e) Strab, l. 3. p. 167. | | 

* Liqueſcit excuſſa glans funda, et attritu aeris, velut igne, diſtillat: 
. e. The ball, when thrown from the fling, diſſolves; and, by the ffie- 
tion of the air, runs as if it was melted by fire. Senec. nat. queſt. l. 2. 
| + Bothart derives the name of theſe iſlands from two Pheenician words, 
Baal-jaxe, or maſter in the art of flinging. This firengthens the autho · 
rity of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learned their art from the ha- 
nicians, who were once their maſters. EqevJovirar AεEðw¾¶“hp,ιετνενt] ] 
tf'Tv Points va X0v rag vious, And this is (till more probable, 
when we conſider, that both the Hebrews and Phœnicians excelled in this 
art. The Balearian flings would annoy an enemy either near at hand, 
or at a diſtance. Every linger carried three of them in war. One hung 
from the neck, a ſecond from the waiſt, and a third was carried in the 
band. To this give me leave to add two more obſcryations, (foreign in- 


l 40 the preſcnt purpoſe, but relating to theſe iſlands), which 1 Ke 


e 
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w | Conqueſts of the Carthaginians in Spain. 5 
i Before I enter on the relation of theſe conqueſts, 
t. i believe it will be proper to give my readers ſome idea 
1 of Spain. * 3 

is , / Spain is divided into three parts, Bœtica, Lu- 
in atania, Tarraconia. 8 * 
hie tica, fo called from the river Betis (g), was 
be the ſouthern diviſion of it, and comprehended the pre- 
at ſent kingdom of Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Ca- 
es ſtile, and Eſtremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients 
en 


Cades and Gadira, is a town ſituated in a ſmall iſland 

ce of the ſame name, on the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia, 
about nine leagues from Gibraltar. (+4) It is well 

known, that Hercules, extending his conqueſts to this 


to the extremity of the world. He here erected two 
© pillars, as monuments of his victories, purſuant to the 
& cuſtom of that age. The place has always retained 
the name, though time has quite deſtroyed theſe pil - 
lars. Authors are divided in opinion with regard to 
the place where theſe pillars were erected. (i) Bœ- 
| tica was the moſt fruitful, the wealthieſt, and moſt 
| populous part of Spain. It contained two hundred 
ö cities, and was inhabited by the Turdetani or Turduli. 
On the banks of the Bœtis ſtood three large cities; 
Caſtulo towards the ſource, Corduba lower down, the 
native place of Lucan, and the two Seneca's; laſtly, 
Hilſpalis C4), „ e 
p * Cluver. I. 2. c. 2. (8) Guadalquiver. ( Strabo, 1.3. p. 171. 
(i) Ibid. p. 139.— 142. (+) Seville. ' 5 
45 will not be unentertaining to the reader. The firſt is, that theſe iſlands 
= Vere once ſo infeſted with rabbits, that the inhabitants of it applied to 
© Rome, either for aid againſt them, or otherwiſe deſired new habitatians, 
SAD. yap vro Tov Tow Tirwer, thoſe creatures having ejected 
them out of their old ones. Vide Strab. Plin. I. 8. c. 55. The — 4 . 
obſervation is, that theſe iſlanders were not only expert lingers, but 
| likewiſe excellent ſwimmers; which they are to this day, by the teſti- 
mony of our countryman Biddulph, who, in his travels, informs us, 


| that being becalmed near theſe iſlands, a woman ſwam to him out of one 
ok them, with a baſket of fruit to ſell, . | 
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Luſitania 


place, halted, from the ſuppoſition that he was come 
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Luſitania is bounded on the weſt by the ocean, on 
the north by the river Durins (I), and on the ſouth 
by the river Anas (m). Between theſe two rivers js 
the Tagus. Luſitania was what is now called Port. 
gal, with part of Old and New Caſtile. 
Tuarraconia comprehended the reſt of Spain; that 
is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, Biſcay, the Aſturias, Gallicia, the 
kingdom of Leon, and the greateſt part of the two 
Caſtiles. Tarraco (), a very conſiderable city, gave 2 
its name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it ly 
Barcino (o). Its name makes it conjectured, that ii 
was built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal, 
The moſt renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the 
Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus Cp); the Cantabri, 
where Biſcay now lies; the Carpetani, whoſe capital 
J “ 
Spain, abounding with mines of gold and ſilver, 
and peopled with a martial race of men, had ſufficient 
to excite both the avarice and ambition of the Cartha- 
ginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a war- 
like diſpoſition, even from the genius and conſtitution 
of their republic. They doubtleſs knew, that their 
 Pheenician anceſtors, as (9) Diodorus relates, taking 
advantage of the happy ignorance of the Spaniards 
with regard to the immenſe riches which were hid in 
the bowels of their lands, firſt took from them theſe 
precious treaſures in exchange for commodities of the 
_ loweſt value. They likewiſe foreſaw, that if they 
could once ſubdue this country, it would furniſh them 
abundantly with well-difciplined troops for the con- 
queſt of other nations, as actually happened. 
(r) The occaſion of the Carthaginians firſt landing 
in Spain, was to afliſt the inhabitants of Cadiz, who 
were invaded by the Spaniards. That city, as well as 
Utica and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even 
Duero. (m) Guadiana, Cu) Tarragona. (0) Barcelona 


Cp) Ebro. (9g) l. 5. p. 312. (7) Juſtin, I. 44. e. 5-; Diod. l. 5. 
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more ancient than either of them. The Tyrians, ha- 
ing built it, eſtabliſhed there the worſhip of Hercules; 
and erected in his honour a magnificent temple, which 
became famous in after ages. The ſucceſs of this firſt 
expedition of the Carthaginians, made them deſirous 
ol carrying their arms into Spain. 75 | 
lt is not exactly known in what period they entered 
& Spain, nor how far they extended their firſt conqueſts. 
It is probable that theſe were flow in the beginning, 
as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike na- 
tions, who defended themſelves with great reſolution 
K „ and courage. Nor could they ever have accompliſhed 
, their deſign, as (6) Strabo obſerves, had the Spaniards 
e united in a body, formed but one ſtate, and mutual- 
i, b aſſiſted one another. But as every canton, every 
people were entirely detached from their neighbours, 
and had not the leaſt correſpondence with them, the 
Carthaginians were forced to ſubdue them one after 
mother. This circumſtance occaſioned, on one hand, 
their ruin; and, on the other, protracted the war, and 
made the conqueſts of the country much more diffi- 
cult *. Accordingly it has been obſerved, that though 
Spain was the firſt province which the Romans inva- 
= ded on the continent, it was the laſt they ſubducd +; 
and was not entirely ſubjected to their power, till after 
having made a vigorous oppoſition for upwards of two 
hundred years. 5 e 
It appears from the accounts given by Poly bius and 
79 Livy of the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hanni- 
| bal, in Spain, which will foon be mentioned, that the 
arms of the Carthaginians had not made any conſider- 
able progreſs in that country till this period; and that 
the greateſt part of Spain was then unconquered. But 
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= * Such a diviſion of Britain retarded, and at the ſame time facilitated 
de conqueſt of it to the Romans. Dun: inguli pugnant, univerſi vincun- 
uur. Tacit. 5 8 | | > 
f Hiſpania prima Romanis inita provinciarum quæ quidem continentis 
unt, poſtrema omnium perdomita eſt. Liv. J 28. 1. 12. = 
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in twenty years time they completed the conqueſt of 
almoſt the whole country. „„ f 

(t) At the time that Hannibal ſet out for Italy, al 
the coaſt of Africa, from the Philznorum Aræ, (by W 


their dominions. Such was at that time the extent of 
their empire. In the centre of the country ſome na. 
tions had indeed held out againſt all their efforts, and 
could not be ſubdued by them. i 


prompted the Carthaginians to carry their arms into 
Sicily, till the firſt Punic war. This takes up near 


Wars, . Syracuſe, the moſt conſiderable as well as moſt 


and Thraſybulus, (three brothers who ſucceeded one 


that city, and ſubſiſted above ſixty years. From this 
time the two Dionylius's, Timoleon, and Agathocles, 
bore the ſway in Syracuſe. Pyrrhus was afterwards 
Invited into Sicily, but he kept poſſeſſion of it only 4 
| few years. Such was the government of Sicily du- 


: 3 
* bag. - 

* 
Wy 


the greater Syrtis), to the pillars of Hercules, was 


almoſt wholly ſubdued by them; and it was there they 
had built Carthagena; and they were maſters of all the 
country, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded 


Congueſts of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 


The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in 8. 


ſubject to the Carthaginians. Paſſing through the 
ſtraits, they had conquered all the weſtern coaſt of 
Spain along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills, 

The coaſt which lies on the Mediterranean had been 


cily are more known. I ſhall here relate thoſe which 


were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who firlt 
two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the year of 
the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of thele 
powerful city of Sicily, had inveſted Gelon, Hiero, 


another), with a ſovereign power. After their ceatis 
a democracy or popular government was eſtabliſhed in 


ring the wars of which I am going to treat. They 
will give us great light with regard to the power of the 


.) Polyb. l. 3. P. 192. l. 1. p. 9. 5 55 85 
8 5 Carthaginians, 


of WM Carthaginians, at the time that they began to be en- 


gaged in war with the Romans. 


all 1 Sicily is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable iſland in 
the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and 


for that reaſon was called Trinacria and Triquetra. 
The eaſtern ſide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian 
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Tauromenium, and Meſſana. The northern coaſt, 


which looks towards Italy, reaches from Cape Pelo- 


rum to Cape Lilybzum (Cy). The moſt noted cities 


'* oppoſite to Africa, extends from Cape Lilybæum to 


are, Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This 
illand is ſeparated from Italy by a ſtrait, which is a- 


five leagues. 
(a The period in which the Carthaginians firſt car- 


of ſome part of it, at the time that they entered into 
| a treaty with the Romans; the ſame year that the 
kings were expelled, and conſuls appointed in their 
+ room, vzz. twenty-eight years before Kerxes invaded 
} Greece, This treaty, which is the firſt we find men- 


# ſpeaics of Africa and Sardinia as poſſeſſed by the Car- 
= thaginians ; whereas the conventions with regard to 


y 2 Voere ſubject to them. By this treaty it is expreſsly 
du- ſtipulated, that neither the Romans, nor their allies, 
bey WE {hall fail beyond the Fair Promontory *, which was 
(u) Paſſaro. (x) Il Faro. ) Capo Boto. (2) Strabo» 
1.6. p. 267. (a) A. M. 3501. Carthage 343. Rome 245. Ant. 


J. C. 503. ; Polyb. l. 3. p- 245. et {eq. edit. Gronov. 


hy 10 8 85 of this reſtraint, according to Polybius, was the unwill- 
Vol. I. 7 ED OA wi 


ans, 
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ſea, extends from Cape Pachinum (u to Pelorum (x). 
The moſt celebrated cities on this coaſt are Syracuſe, 


4 on this coaſt are, Mylæ, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, 
Motya, Lilybæum. The ſouthern coaſt, which lies 


Pachinum. The moſt remarkable cities on this coaſt | 
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bout a mile and a half over, and called the Faro, or 
Strait of Meſſina, (z) The paſſage from Lilybæum 
to Africa is but 1500 furlongs, that is, about ſeventy - 


| ried their arms into Sicily, is not exactly known. All 
we are certain of is, that they were already poſſeſſed 


tioned to have been made between theſe two nations, 


Sicily, relate only to thoſe parts of the iſland which 
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very near Carthage ; and that ſuch merchants as ſhall 


reſort to this city for traffic, ſhall pay only certain du- 
ties as are ſettled in it (6b). 


It appears by the ſame treaty, that the Carthagi. 
nians were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 


from all the countries ſubje& to them, as well as from 


the knowledge of what was tranſacting in them : as 


though the Carthaginians, even at that time, took um. 


brage at the riſing power of the Romans, and already 
harboured in their breaſts the ſecret ſeeds of the jea · 


louſy and diffidence that were one day to burſt out in 


long and cruel wars, and which nothing could extin- 
guiſh but the ruin of one of the contending powers; 


10 fierce were their mutual hatred and animoſity. 


Cc.) Some years after the concluſion of this firf 
zreaty, the Carthaginians made an alliance with Kexxes 


King of Perſia. This prince, who aimed at nothing 


leſs than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom 


he conſidered as his irreconcileable enemies, thought 


it would be impoſlible for him to ſucceed in his enter- 
priſe, without the aſliſtance of Carthage, whoſe power 


made it formidable even at that time. The Carthagi- 


mans, who always kept in view the deſign they en. 
rertained of ſeizing upon the remainder of Sicily, gree- 
ily ſnatched the favourable opportunity which now 
Preſented itſelf for their completing the reduclion of 
it. A treaty was therefore concluded; whereby the 


Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 


thoſe Greeks who were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, du. 
ring which Xerxes ſhould march in perſon againſt 


Greece itſelf. 


The preparations for this war lated three years, 
The land- army amounted to no lefs than three hun- 
dred thouſand men. The fleet conſiſted of two thour 


C Idem, p. 246. (Cc) Diod. 1. 11, p- 1.16. et 22.; A. M. 3520. 
Ant. J. C. 484. 
pgneſs of the Carthag nians to let the Romans have any knowledge of 
the countries which lay more to the ſouth, in order that this cnterpri- 
{ng people might not * of theic a Po, bs J. 3. P. 247. edit. 
: G ronov. ” . | 

band 


ſand ſhips of war, and upwards of three thouſand ſmall 


veſſels of burden. Hamilcar, the moſt experienced 


captain of his age, ſailed from Carthage with this for- 
i midable army. He landed at Palermo *; and, after 
 |Þ refreſhing his troops, he marched againſt Hymera, a 
city not far diſtant from Palermo, and laid ſiege to it. 
Theron, who commanded in it, ſeeing himſelf very 
much ftraitened, ſent to Gelon, who had poſſeſſed 
' | himſelf of Syracuſe. He flew immediately to his re- 
| lief, with fifty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. 
His arrival infuſed new courage into the belieged, 
who, from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 
; i; Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ſtrata- 

7 gems. A courier was brought to him, who had been 
# diſpatched from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamil- 
car, to inform him of the day when he might expect 
the cavalry which he had demanded of them. Gelon 
grew out an equal number of his own, and ſent them 
& from his camp about the time agreed on. Theſe be- 


ing admitted into the enemies camp, as coming from 
« We <clinuntum,. ruſhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and 
> WE {*t fire to his ſhips. In this critical conjuncture, Ge- 
Ne 


| lon attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians ; 


_ aw 
ee WE who at firſt made a gallant reſiſtance ; but when the 
ou. neus of their generaPs death was brought them, and 
o | they ſaw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed 
tne WW them, and they fled. And now a dreadful ſlaughter 
©, WF cviued ; upwards of an hundred and fifty thouſand be- 
Wb ing ſlain. The reſt of the army, having retired to a 
ink place where they were in want of every thing, could 
not make a long defence, and ſo were forced to ſur- 
s. render at diſcretion. This battle was fought the ve- 
ur We 'y day of the famous action of Thermopyle, in 
10u* WE which three hundred Spartans þ, with the ſacrifice of 
1520. bbeir lives, diſputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 
Joe of This city is called in Latin Panormus. | 5 5 
terpr!- 7 Belides the 300 Spartans, the Theſſians, a people of Bœotia, to the 
7, dit. eee of 709, fought and died with Leonidas, in this memorable 
Attle, Herod, J. 7. c. 202,222: F 
ſand ES When 
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1:6 The HISTORY of the Book II. 

' When the ſad news was brought to Carthage, of j 
the entire defeat of the army 3 conſternation, grief, 
and deſpair, threw the whole city into ſuch a confulion 


and alarm as are not to be expreſſed. It was imagi- 
ned that the enemy was already at the gates. The 


Carthaginians, in great reverſes of fortune, always loſt 1 Z 


their courage, and ſunk into the oppolite extreme, 
Immediately they ſent a deputation to Gelon, by 
which they deſired peace upon any terms. He heard 
their envoys with great humanity. The complete 
victory he had gained, fo far from making him haugh- 
ty and untractable, had only increaſed his modeſty 
and clemency even towards the enemy. He chere. 
fore granted them a peace, upon no other condition, 
than their paying two thouſand talents * towards the 
expence of the war. He likewiſe required them to 
build two temples, where the treaty of this peace 
ſhould be depoſited, and expoſed at all times to public {| 
view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
_ purchaſe of a peace, that was ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
to their affairs, and which they hardly durſt hope for. 
Giſgo, the ſon of Hamilcar, purſuant to the unjuſt 
cuſtom of the Carthaginians, of aſcribing to the gene- 
ral the ill ſucceſs of a war, and making him ſuffer for 
it, was puniſhed for his father s misfortune, and ſent 
into baniſhment. He paſſed the remainder of his days 
at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuſe, convened the 
people, and invited all the citizens to appear under 
arms. He himſelf entered the aſſembly, unarmed and 
Without his guards, and there gave an account of 
the whole conduct of his life. His ſpeech met wit 
no other interruption, but the public teſtimonies which 
were given him of gratitude and admiration. $0 fat 
from being treated as a tyrant, and the oppreſio1 of 
| his country's liberty, he was conſidered as its bene- 
factor and deliverer; all, with an unanimous voice, 


* An Attick ſilver talent, according to Dr Bernard, is 206 l. 55 
1 2000 talents i is 412,500 . 


proclaimed 
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roclaimed him king ; and the crown was beſtowed, 
after his death, on his two brothers. 


(d) After the memorable defeat of the Athenians 


before Syracuſe, where Nicias periſhed with his whole 


fleet; the Segeſtans, who had declared in favour of 
the Athenians againſt the Syracuſans, fearing the re- 


ſentment of their enemies, and being attacked by the 


inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aid of the 


Carthaginians, and put themſelves and city under their 
protection. The laſt-mentioned people debated ſome 
time what courſe it would be proper for them to take, 
te affair meeting with great difficulties. On one 
hand, the Carthaginians were very deſirous to poſſeſs 
themſelves of a city which lay ſo convenient for them; 
on the other, they dreaded the power and forces of 
Syracuſe, which had ſo lately cut to pieces a nume- 


& rous army of the Athenians; and become, by ſo 
mining a victory, more formidable than ever. At laſt, 


ke luſt of empire prevailed, and the Segeſtans were 
W promiſed ſuccours. „% 
The conduct of this war was committed to Hanni- 
| bal, who had been inveſted with the higheſt dignity 
of the ſtate, being one of the ſuffetes. He was grand- 
fon to Hamilear, who had been defeated by Gelon, 
and killed before Hymera, and ſon to Giſgo, who had 
been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, fired 
with a deſire of revenging his family and country, and 
of wiping away the diſgrace of the laſt defeat. He 
had a very great army as well as fleet under his com- 


mand. He landed at a place called the #ell of Lily- 


bum, which gave its name to a city, afterwards 


E built on the ſame ſpot. His firſt enterpriſe was the 


ſiege of Sclinuntum. The attack and defence were 
equally vigorous, the very women ſhewing a reſolution 


and bravery above their ſex. The city, after ma- 
king a long reſiſtance, was taken by ſtorm, and the 


plunder of it abandoned to the ſoldiers, The victor 


(4) Diod. l. 13. p. 169.—171. 179.—186.; A. M. 3592. Carthage | 
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the leaſt regard either to age or ſex. 
ſuch inhabitants as had fled, to continue in the city 
after it had been diſmantled; 


e K 92 
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exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties, without ſhewing 
He permitted 


and to till the lands, on 
condition of their paying a tribute to the Carthagi- 
nians. 
forty- two years. 

Hymera, which was next beſ eged by Hannibal, 


and likewiſe taken by ſtorm, and more cruelly treated 


than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred and 
forty years from its foundation. He forced three 


thouſand priſoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy 


and puniſhments, and at laſt murdered them on the 
very ſpot where his grandfather had been killed by 
Gelon's cavalry ; to appeaſe and ſatisfy his manes, by 


the blood of theſe unhappy victims. 


Theſe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 


to Carthage; on which occaſion the whole city came 
out to meet him, and received him amidlt the moſt 


Joyful acclamations, 


cee) Theſe ſucceſſes reinflamed the deſire, and re- 
vived the deſign which the Carthaginians had ever en- 


tertained, of getting poſſeſſion of all Sicily. Three 
years after, they appointed Hannibal their general a 


ſecond time; and on his pleading his great age, and 
refuſing the command of this war, they gave him for 


lieutenant Imilcon, fon of Hanno, of the ſame fami- 


7 ly. he preparations for this war were equal to the 
great defi ign which the Carthaginians had formed. The 


feet and army were ſoon ready, and ſet out for Sicily. 
The number of their forces, according to Timæus, 


amounted to above ſixſcore thopſand ; and, according 
to Ephorus, to three hundred thouſand men. The 


enemy, on thcir ſide, had put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence, and were prepared to give the Carthagr 
nians a warm reception. The Syracuſans had ſent to 


all their allies, in order to levy forces among them; 
and to all the cities of Sicily, to exhort them to ex· 


e.) Diod. l. 13: p. 201. 203 —-206.—211.—226.—231. : 


This city had been vor two hundred and | 
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ert themſelves vigorouſly in defence of their liberties. 
| MW Agrigenturn expected to feel the firſt fury of the 
„enemy. This city was prodigiouſſy rich“, and 
| crongly fortified. It was ſituated, as were Hymera 
and Selinuntum, on that coaſt of Sicily which faces 
Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign 
MW with the ſiege of this city. Imagining that it was 
impregnable except on one ſide, he turned his whole 


g 
5 force that way. He threw up banks and terraſſes as 
high as the walls; and made uſe, on this occaſion, of 
e the rubbiſh and fragments of the tombs ſtanding 
y ©; round the city, which he had demoliſhed for that pur- 
e poſe. Soon after, the plague infected the army, and 
y {6 frept away a great number of the ſoldiers, and the 
y general himſelf. The Carthaginians interpreted this 
d iſaſter as a puniſhment inflicted by the gods, who re- 
d venged in this manner the injuries done to the dead, 
je [ whole ghoſts many fancied they had ſeen ſtalking be- 
it [| fore them in the night. No more tombs were there- 
bbore demoliſhed ; prayers were ordered to be made 
:- according to the practice of Carthage; a child was 
1 FW facrificed to Saturn, in compliance with a moſt inhu- 
ce manly ſuperſtitious cuſtom ; and many victims were 
a {thrown into the ſea in honour of Neptune. 
d The beſieged, who at firſt had gained ſeveral ad- 
or Vvantages, were at laſt ſo preſſed by famine, that all 
10 | * The very ſepulchral monuments ſhewed the magnificence and lu- 


| E xury of this city, they being adorned with ſtatues of birds and horſes. 
he [+ But the wealth and boundleſs generoſity of Gelliar, one of its inhabi- 
ly. tants, is almoſt incredible. He entertained the people with ſpectacles and 
keaſts, and, during a famine, prevented the citizens from dying with 
hunger. He gave portions to poor maidens, and reſcued the untortunate 
from want and dcſpair: he had built houſes in the city and the coun- 


7 


u, purpoſely for the accommodation of ſtrangers, whom he uſually 


* 


dilmiſſed with handſome preſents. Five hundred ſhipwrecked citizens 


ure 0 Gela applying to him, were bountifully relieved, and cvery man ſup- 
gl bed with a cloak and a coat out of his wardrobe. Died. I. 1 3. Valer. 
to Max. l. 4. c. alt. Empedocles the philoſopher, born in Agrigentum, has 
. memorable ſaying concerning his fellow-citizens ; That the Agrigentines 
* i {4="dered their money ſo exceſſively every day, as if they expected it could 
(X- ever be exhanſted; and built with ſach ſolidity and magnificence, as if 
(ie) thought they ſpould live for eur. WD a 7 
a EEE 


hopes 


hopes of relief ſeeming deſperate, they reſolved to a2. 
bandon the city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpoſe. The reader will naturally image to 
himſelf the grief with which theſe miſerable people 
muſt be ſeized, on their being forced to leave their 
| houſes, rich poſſeſſions, and their country; but life 
was ſtill dearer to them than all theſe. Never was z 
more melancholy ſpectacle ſeen. To omit the ref}, 
a croud of women, bathed in tears, were ſeen drag. 
ging after them their helpleſs infants, in order to ſe. 
cure them from the brutal fury of the victor. But 
the moſt grievous circumſtance was, the neceſſity they 
were under of leaving behind them the aged and lick, 
who were unable either to fly or to make the leaſt re. 
ſiſtance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which 
was the neareſt city in their way, and there received 
all the comforts they could expect, in the deplorable #7 
condition to which they were reduced. | 
In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and 
murdered all who were found in it. The plunder was 
_ immenſely rich, and ſuch as might be expected from 
one of the moſt opulent cities of Sicily, which con- 
tained two hundred thouſand inhabitants, and had ne. 
ver been beſieged, nor conſequently plundered before, 
A numberleſs multitude of pictures, vales, and {tatue: 
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of all kinds, were found here, the citizens having n th 
exquiſite taſte for the polite arts. Among other cu- WI 
rioſities was the famous bull of Phalaris *, which vs all 
%%% „ m 
The ſiege of Agrigentum had laſted eight months ca 
Imilcon made his forces take up their winter quarters Pa 
in it, to give them the neceſſary refreſbment ; and let I th 
this city (after laying it entirely in ruins) in the begin YE th 
ning of the ſpring. He afterwards beſieged Gela, and We fl 
took it, notwithſtanding the ſuccours which were BR 47 
brought by Diony ſius the tyrant, who had ſeized upon WF th 
* This bull, with other ſpoils here taken, was afterwards reſtored to 1 Ar 
the Agrigentines by Scipio, when he took Carthage in the third Puoc BE © 


War, Cic. J. 4. in Verrem, c. 333 


the 
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2. | the government of Syracuſe. Imilcon ended the war [ 
pn by a treaty with Dionyſius. The articles of it were, 1 
to 11 hat the Carthaginians, beſides their ancient acquiſi- | 1 
le tons in Sicily, ſhould (till poſſeſs the country of the id | 
ar | & cicanians *, Selinuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera; 9 
fe F as likewiſe of that of Gela and Camarina, with leave A 
a MW for the inhabitants to reſide in their reſpective diſ- 9 
t mantled cities, on condition of their paying a tribute M 
g: to Carthage: That the Leontines, the Meſſenians, i 
e. and all the Sicilians, ſhould retain their own laws, and , 


- Fo: = i 


preſerve their liberty and independence: laſtly, That 
the Syracuſans ſhould ſtill continue ſubject to Diony- 
ſius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon re- 
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e· turned to Carthage, where the Plague till made dread- | | 
ch ful bavock. 9 
ed (/) Dionyſi us bad concluded the late peace with. | 


| © Carthaginians, in no other view but to get time 
to eſtabliſh his new authority, and make the neceſſary. 
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| Þ preparations for the war which he meditated againſt | i 
3s W them. As he was very ſenſible how formidable thoſe 6. 
"mM bones were, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to en- : 
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. able himſelf to invade them with ſucceſs ; and his de- 

le. T2 was wonderfully well ſeconded by the zeal of his 

ic, WW: ſubjedts. The fame of this prince, the ſtrong deſire MM 
s be had to diſtinguiſh himſelf, the charms of gain, and jj 


WF IT 


he proſpect of the rewards which he promiſed thoſe 
[ who ſhould ſhow the greateſt induſtry, invited, from 
all quarters, into Sicily, the molt able artiſts and work 
men at that time in the world. All Syracuſe now be- 
hs came in a manner a common work-ſhop, in every 
es part of which men were ſeen making ſwords, helmets, 
& ſhields, and military engines; and in preparing all 
n. things neceſſary for building ſhips, and fitting out 
& fleets. The invention of five benches of oars, (or 
= guingqueremes), was at that time very recent; for, till 
E then, only three (g) had been uſed, Dionyſius ani- 
dto Dion. I. 14. p. 268.—278.; A.M. 3600. Carth. 442+ Rome 344 
Ant. J. C. 404. (g Triremes. 
* The Sicanians and Sicilians were e anciently two diſunet people. 
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behaviour, which excited more ſtrongly than any o- 


_ quently the honour to dine with him. 


them, and repreſented the Carthaginians as the pro- 
 feſled enemies to the Greeks ; that they had no leſs 
in view than the invaſion of all Sicily; the ſubjecting 


was not checked, the Syracuſans themſelves would 
ſoon be attacked; that the. reaſon why the Carthagi- 
nians did not attempt any enterpriſe, and continued in. 
active, was owing entirely to the dreadful havock 


Though the tyranny and the tyrant were equally o- 
dious to Syracuſe, yet the hatred the people in que- 


ther conſiderations; and every one, guided more by 


ran to their houſes, plundered their effects, and pre- 
tended they were ſufficiently authoriſed to exerciſe e 
very ignominy, and inflict every kind of puniſhment on 


4 » 7 


mated the workmen by his preſence, and by the ap- 
plauſes he gave, and the bounty which he beſtowed 
ſeaſonably; but chiefly by his popular and engaging 


ther conduct, the induſtry and ardor of the workmen, 
* the moſt excellent of whom in every art had fre. 


When all things were ready, and a great number 


of forces had been levied in different countries, be 


called the Syracuſans together, laid his deſign before 


all the Grecian cities; and that, in caſe their progreſs 


made by the plague among them; which, he obſerved, 
was a favourable opportunity for the Syracuſans. 


ſtion bore to the Carthaginians, prevailed over all o- 


the views of an intereſted policy than by the dictates WF q 
of juſtice, received the ſpeech with applauſe. Upon BF - 
this, without the leaſt complaint made of treaties io: it 

lated, or making a declaration of war, Dionyſius gare 
vp.to the fury of the populace, the perſons and pol- Wt. 
ſeſſions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them 


reſided at that time in Syracuſe, and traded there on 
the faith of treaties. But now the common people 


them, for the cruelties they had exerciſed againſt the & 
natives of the country. And this horrid example of 
perfidy and inhumanity was followed throughout the 


„ * Honos alit artes. e 
fy, * =” whole 


+ 


; 1 duced. 
z Dionyſius opened the campaign with the ſi iege of 
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whole illand of Sicily. This was the bloody ſignal 
of the war which was declared againſt them. Diony- 


| ſus having thus begun to do himſelf juſtice, in his 


way, ſent deputies to Carthage, to require them to 


reſtore all the Sicilian cities to their liberties; and 
that otherwiſe, all the Carthaginians found in them 
| ſhould be treated as enemies. This news ſpread a 


"7 


5 5 general! alarm in Carthage, eſpecially when they re- 


5 5 1 


flected on the fad condition to which* they were re- 


LE 


|| Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 


in Sicily ; and he beſieged the town with ſo much vi- 
j | gour, that it was impoſſible for Imilcon, the Cartha- 
| ginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward his 


engines, battered the place with his battering-rams, 


i advanced towers fix ſtories high to the wall, rolled 
1 upon wheels, and of an equal height with their houles : 3 


from theſe towers he greatly annoyed the beſieged, 


| ſent from his catapulta's &, an engine at that time of 


| it, returned to Syracuſe. 


bis infantry by land, whilſt his fleet, under the com- 
mand of Mago, lailed along the coal. ” 


Y Died. I. 14. p. 279.—295.3 ; Tuſtin. I. 19. c. 2. 3. 


* The curious reader will find a ver y particular account of it in MY | 


The 


bath lung of this work, | 4 Panormus. 
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with furious diſcharges of volleys of arrows and ſtones, 


late invention. At laſt, the city, after having made a 
Ling and vigorous defence, was taken by ſtorm, and 
all the inhabitants of it put to the ſword, thoſe ex- 
| cepted who took ſanctuary in the temples. The plun- 
der of it was abandoned to the ſoldiers ; and Diony- 
| fius, leaving a ſtrong garriſon and a truſty governor in 


(% The following year Imilcon being appointed 
one of the ſuffetes, returned to Sicily with a far 
bene army than before. He landed at Palermo , 
9 took ſeveral cities, and recovered Motya by force of 
arms. Animated by theſe ſucceſſes, he advanced to- 
Y Lare Syracuſe, with deſign to beſiege it; marching 
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154 The | HISTORY of the Boch II. | 
The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracuſans into 
great conſternation. Above two hundred ſhips laden 
with the ſpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 


order, entered, in a kind of triumph, the great har. MW 
bour, being followed by five hundred barks. At the 


_ ſame time the land- army, conſiſting, according to | 
ſome authors, of three hundred thouſand foot *, and | 


three thouſand horſe, was ſeen marching forward on 
the other lide of the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in 
the very temple of Jupiter; and the reſt of the army 
incamped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a 
half, from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon of. 
fered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to 
accept the challenge. Imilcon ſatisfied at his having 
extorted, as it were, from the Syracuſans, this con- 
feſſion of their own weakneſs and his ſuperiority, re. 
turned to his camp; not doubting but he ſhould ſoon 
be maſter of the city ; conſidering it already as a cer- 
tain prey, which could not poſlibly eſcape him, For 
thirty days together, he laid waſte the neighbourhood 
about Syracuſe, and ruined the whole country. He 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburb of Acradina, and 
plundered the temples of Ceres and Proſerpine. To 
frortify his camp, he beat down the tombs which ſtood 
round the city; and, among others, that of Gelon, 
and his wife Demarata, which was prodigiouſſy mag: 
nificent. „ „ 
hut theſe ſucceſſes were not laſting. All the {plen- 
dr of this anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a momen!, 
and taught mankind, ſays the hiſtorian (7), that the 
proudeſt mortal, blaſted ſooner or later by aſu perior 
power, ſhall be forced to confeſs his own weaknels 
Whilſt Imilcon, now maſter of almoft all the cities of 
Sicily, expected to finiſh his conqueſts, by the fe- 
duction of Syracuſe, a contagious diſtemper ſeized hs 
(i) Diodorus, | TO 
Some authors ſay but thirty thouſand foot”; which is the more pto- 


able account, as the fleet which blocked up the town by ſca was b 
1 many, 
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army, and made dreadful havock in it. It was now 
the midſt of ſummer, and the heat that year was ex- 
ceſſive. The infection began among the Africans ; 
E multitudes of whom died, without any poſſibility of 
EW their being relieved. Care was taken at firſt to inter 
the dead; but the number increaſing daily, and the 
infection ſpreading very faſt, the dead lay unburied, 
and the fick could have no affiſtance. This plague 
had very uncommon ſymptoms, ſuch as violent dyſen- 

© teries, raging fevers, burning intrails, acute pains in 
every part of the body. The infected were even ſei- 
ted with madneſs and fury, fo that they would fall 
upon any perſons that came in their way, and tear 
+ them to pieces. e 5 e 
Dionyſius did not loſe this favourable opportunity 
for attacking the enemy. Imilcon's army being more 
n than half-conquered by the plague, could make but a 
r. feeble reſiſtance. The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt 
or I. all either taken or burnt, The inhabitants in general 
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od of Syracuſe, their old men, women, and children, 1 
He came pouring out of the city, to behold an event Lo 
nd which to them appeared miraculous. With hands Ay 


To lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of 
their city, for having revenged the ſanctity of temples 
and tombs, which had been fo brutally violated by 
| ihele barbarians. Night coming on, both parties re- 
tired; when Imilcon, taking the opportunity of this 
ort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to Dionyſus, for 
ent, leave to carry back with him the ſmall remains of his 


— — 

cd. 

2 : 
of 

1 


e 


© ſhattered army, with an offer of three hundred ta- 
lents *, which was all the ſpecie he had then left. 
I Permiſſion could only be obtained for the Carthagi- 
mans; with whom Imilcon ſtole away in the night, 
and left the reſt to the mercy of the conquero r. 
nn ſuch unhappy circumſtances did the Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been fo proud 
end baughty, retire from Syracuſe. Bitterly bewail- 
e pr. ing bis own fate, but moſt of all that of his country, 
| About 61, 800 l. Engliſh money” BS Tg 
nan), Vol. I. e 5 „ be 
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he, with the moſt inſolent fury, accuſed the gods as 
the ſole authors of his misfortunes. © The enemy,” 
continued he, © may indeed rejoice at our miſery, but 
„ have no reaſon to glory in it. We return vid. 
« rious over the Syracuſans, and are only defeated 
% by the plague. No part,” added he, © of the dif: 
& aſter touches me ſo much as my ſurviving fo many 
_ « gallant men, and my being reſerved, not for the 
« comforts of life, but to be the ſport of fo dire a 
& calamity. However, ſince I have brought back the 
« miſerable remains of an army which had been com- 
„ mitted to my care, I now have nothing to do, but 
4 to follow the brave ſoldiers who lie dead before 
e Syracuſe ; and to ſhew my country, that I did not 
& ſurvive them out of a fondneſs of life, but merely 
4 to preſerve the troops which had eſcaped the plague, 
_« from the fury of the enemy, to which my more 
& early death would have abandoned them.” 
Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found 
overwhelmed with prief and deſpair, he entered his 
houſe, ſhut his doors againſt the citizens, and even his 
own children; and then gave himſelf the fatal {trok, WF 
in compliance with a practice to which the Heathen: WW 2 
falſely gave the name of courage, though it was, in WW 
reality, no other than a cowardly deſpair. 8 1; 
But the calamities of this unhappv city did nt Y 
ſtop here. For the Africans, who from time imme We 
morial had bore an implacable hatred to the Cartiz 
ginians, being now exaſperated to fury, becaulc thei 
countrymen had been left behind, and expoſed to tis 
murthering ſword of the Syracuſans, aſſemble in the 
moſt frantic manner, ſound the alarm, take up arms; 
and, after ſeizing upon Tunis, march directly to Car 
thage, to the number of more than two hundred thor 
ſand men. The citizens now gave themſelves up for 
loſt. This new incident was conſidered by them * 
the ſad effect of the wrath of the gods, which pu 
ſued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its i, 


habitants, eſpecially in all public calamitics, car 
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bdfeeir ſuperſtition to the greateſt exceſs, their firſt care 
= = 


4 pine were deities, who, till that time, had never been 
a heard of in Africa. But now, to atone for the out- 
( rage which had been done them, in the plundering of 
5 their temples, magnificent ſtatues were erected in 
7 their honour ; prieſts were ſelected from among the 
0 moſt diſtinguiſhed families of the city; ſacrifices and 
a 


victims, according to the Greek ritual, (if I may uſe 
nothing was omitted which could be thought condu- 


and to merit their favour. Afﬀter this, the defence of 
the city was the next object of their care. Happily 
for the Carthaginians, this numerous army had nov 
leader, but was like a. body uninformed with a ſoul ; 
no proviſions or military engines ; no diſcipline or ſub- 
ordination were ſeen among them ; every man ſetting 


from the reſt, Diviſions therefore ariſing in this 
rabble of an army, and the famine increaſing daily, 


and delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 
The Carthaginians were not diſcouraged by their 

late diſaſter, but continued their enterpriſes on Sicily. 

Mago their general, and one of the ſuffetes, loſt a 
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mc great battle, and his life. And now the Carthaginian 
tha chiets demanded a peace; which accordingly was 
theit granted, on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, 
1 and defraying the expences of the war. They pre- 
h 


tended to accept the peace on the terms it was offered: 
but repreſenting, that it was not in their power to de- 
liver up the cities, without firſt obtaining an order 
from their republic; they obtained fo long a truce, 
2s gave them time ſufficient for ſending to Carthage. 
During this interval, they raiſed and diſciplined new 
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ba troops ; over which Mago, ſon of him who had been 
10 % lately killed, was appointed general. He was very 
cat”, voung, but of great abilities and reputation. Mago 
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was to appeaſe the offended gods. Ceres and Proſer- 


. 


that expreſſion), were offered up to them; in a word, 


cive in any manner to appeaſe the angry goddeſſes, 
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himſelf up for a general, or claiming an independence 


the individuals of it withdrew to their reſpective homes, 
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168 The HISTORY of the Bock II. 
artived | in Sicily, and, at the expiration of the truce, 
he gave Dionyſius battle; in which Leptinus *, one 
of the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards 
of fourteen thouſand Syracuſans left dead in the field. 
By this victory the Carthaginians obtained an honour. 
able peace; which left them in the poſſeſſion of all 
they had in Sicily, with even the addition of {ome 
ſtrong: holds, beſides a thouſand talents , which were 
tor defraying the expences of the War. 

( About this time a law was enacted at Car thage, 
by which its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write 
or ſpeak the Greek language ; in order to deprive 
them of the means of correſponding with the enemy, 
either by word of mouth, or in writing. This was 
occaſioned by the treachery of a Carthaginian, who 
had writ in Greek to Diony ſius, to give him advice of 
the departure of the army from Carthage. 
/ Carthage had ſoon after another calamity to 
ſtruggle with. The plague got into the city, and 
made terrible havock. Panic 1 terrors, and violent fits 
of frenzy, ſeized on a ſudden the heads of the dillem: 
pered; who fallying, ſword in hand, out of their 
| hovles, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed or 
wounded all who unhappily came in their way. The 
Africans and Sardinians would very willingly have ta- 


ced to their allegiance. Dionyſius formed at this time 
an enterpriſe in Sicily, in the ſame views, which v a 
equally unſucceſsful. He died ſome time after ], Ind 
was ſucceeded by his fon of the ſame name. 


(0 Juſtin. l. 20. c. 5. (7) Diod. L 15. p. 344 
* This Leptinus was brother to Diony Rus. 


+ About 206, ooo 1, 
+ This is the Dionyſius who ited Plato to his court; 5 who, 1 be. 


aher; which having done, they ſent him home, with this uſctul leon, 


That ee onght very rarely, ar very obligingly, to oe 
1 


ken this opportunity to ſhake off a yoke which was ſ% 
hateful to them; but both were ſubjected, and redu- 


ing afterwards offended with his freedom, ſold him for a ſlave. S0, 
philoſophers came ſrom Greece to Syracuſe in order to redeem the'r H. 
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part 2. CARTHAGINIANS, _ 69 
ö We have already taken notice of the firſt treaty 
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which the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. 
here was another, which, according to Oroſius, was 


concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of 


f EZ Rome, and conſequently about the time we are now 
EZ ſpeaking of. This ſecond treaty was very near the 


* 


ſame with the firſt, except that the inhabitants of 


Tyre and Utica were expretsly comprehended in it, 
and joined with the Carthaginians. 5 


(m After the death of the elder Dionyſius, Syracuſe 


was involved in great troubles. Dionyitus the young- 


er, who had been expelled, reſtored himſelf by force 


of arms, and exerciſed great cruelties there. One 


part of the citizens implored the dd of Icetes, tyrant . 


of the Leontines, and by dejcent a Syracuſan. This 
ſeemed a very favourable opportunity for the Cartha- 
ginians to ſeize upon all Sicily; and accordingly they 


tent a mighty fleet thither, In this extremity, ſuch 


of the Syracuſans as loved their country belt, had re- 


E courſe to the Corinthians; who had often afſiſted them 


N 


in their dangers, and were, of all the Grecian nations, 


the moſt profeſſed enemies to tyranny, and the moſt 


avowed and moſt generous atlertors of überty. Ac- 
* cordingly, the Corinthians fent over Timoleon, a man 


of great merit, and who had ſignalized his zeal for 


the public welfare, by freeing his country from ty— 
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Sanne his better. 


tanny, at the expence of his own family. He ſet 


{ail with only ten ſhips, and arriving at Rhegium, he 


= cluded, by a happy ſtratagem, che vigilance of the 


{m) Diod. 1. 16. p. 252.; Polyb. 1.3. p. 178.; Plut. in Timol. A. 


5 M. 3656, Carthage 498. Rome 400. Ant. J. C. 348. 


= vith tyrants. This prince had learning, and affected to paſt for a poet ; 
Y but could not gain that neme at the Olympic g2mes,-whi:her he had ſent 
© his veries, to be repeated by his brother Thearides. It had been happy 
bor Dionyſius, had the Athenians entertained no better an opinion of his 
Poetry; for on their pronouncing him victor, when his poems were re- 


feated in their city, he was raiſed to ſuch a tranſport of joy and intem- 


perance, that both together killed him; and thus, perhaps, was verified 


the prediction of die oracle, viz. that hie ſhould die when he had over- 
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cat 211m on the dunghill, from which lh; had ralſed his father. 
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Carthaginians; who having been informed by Icetes 
of his voyage and deſign, wanted to intercept his pal. 
ſage to Sicily. 


Timoleon had ſcarce above a thouſand ſoldiers un. 


der his command; and yet, with this handful of men, 


he advanced boldly to the relief of Syracuſe, His 
ſmall army increaſed perpetually as he marched. The 


h Syracuſans were now in a deſperate condition, and 


quite hopeleſs. They ſaw the Carthaginians matters 


of the port, Icetes of the city, and Dionyſus of the 
Citadel. Happily, on Timoleon's arrival, Dionyſu: 


having now no refuge left, put the citadel into his 
hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in 


it; and eſcaped, by his aſſiſtance, to Corinth *. Ti. 


moleon had, by his emiſſaries, repreſented artfully to 


the foreign for ces in Mago's army, which (by an cr. 
Tor in the conſtitution of Carthage before taken notice 


of) was chiefly compoſed of ſuch, and even the greut- 
eſt part of theſe were Greeks, that it was aſtoniihing 
to ſee Greeks uſing their endeavour to make ba bas 


rians maſters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very 


little time, would paſs over into Greece. For could 


they imagine, that the Carthaginians were come {0 
far, in no other view but to eſtabliſh Icetes tyrant of 
; Syracuſe ? Such diſcourſes being ſpread among As- 
go's ſoldiers, gave this general very great unealineſs ; 
and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was 


glad to have it believed, that his forces were going to 


betray and deſert him; and upon this he Tailed with 
bis fleet out of the har bou, and ſteer ed for Carthage. 


Here bs preſerved ſome reſemblance of his "WARD tyranny, by 


turning ſchoolmaſter; and exerciſing a diſcipline over boys, when de 


could no longer t rann: ze over men. He had learning, and was once 2 


| ſcholar to Plato, whom he cauſe] to came again into Sicily, not with” 


ſtanding the unworthy treatment he had met with from Dion)! 10s's 
father. Philip King of Macedon meeting him in the ſtreets at Corinth, 


and aſking him how he came to Joſe ſo conſiderable a principality as bad 


been left him by his father; he anſwered, that his father had ind led left 
di the inheritance, but tick the fortune Wen had preſerved both lms 
{if and that. —- However, Fortune did him no great injury, in repla - 


Ice a | 


againſt the Corinthians ; fo that they now-got entire 
poſſeſſion of the whole city. _ 71 3 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; 
but he prevented the execution of the ſentence paſſed 
vpon him, by a voluntary death. His body was hung 
vpon a gallows, and expoſed as a public ſpectacle to 
E the people. (u) New forces were levied at Carthage, 
and a greater and more powerful fleet than the former 
was ſent to Sicily. It conſiſted of two hundred ſhips 
ol war, beſides a thouſand tranſports ; and the army 


9 He, * 5 EN, $1 ft 
— od aaron 


18 IS _, 
TX 
2 


; | amounted to upwards of ſeventy thouſand men. They 
landed at Lilybæum, under the command of Hamilcar 


and Hannibal, and reſolved to attack the Corinthians 


to meet them. And now, ſuch was the conſternation 


e of Syracuſe, that, of all the forces which were in that 
- WE city, only three thouſand Syracuſans, and four thous | 
o WW {and mercenaries, followed bim; and a thouſand of 
Ty I the latter deſerted upon the march, out of fear of the 
anger they were going to encounter. Timoleon, 
d [We however, was not difcouraged ; but exhorting the re- 
0 JW nainder of his forces to exert themſelves courageoully 
por the ſafety and liberties of their allies, he led them 
i I :giinft the enemy, whoſe rendezvous he had been in- 
F formed was on the banks of the little river Crimiſa. 
18 It appeared, at the firſt reflection, an inexcuſable folly 


to attack an army ſo numerous as that of the enemy, 


> horſe : but Timoleon, who knew that bravery, con- 
© ducted by prudence, is ſuperior to number, relied on 


be led againſt the enemy. The event juſtified bis 
| Views and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Cartha- 


| them ſtain, full three thouſand cf whora were Cartha- 
Lan Citizens - Which filled their city with mourning, 
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EZ Icetes, after his departure, could not hold out long 
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fut. Timoleon did not wait for, but marched out 


© with only four or five thouſand foot, and a thouſand 


ide courage of his ſoldiers, who ſeemed reſolved to 
* die rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to 


| ginlans were routed, and upwards of ten thouſand of 


and 
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and the greateſt conſternation. Their camp was ta. W 
ken, and with. it immenſe. riches, and a great num. £ 
ber of priſoners. 5 
Fo.) Timoleon, at the ſame time that he diſpatch: MW 
the news of this victory to Corinth, ſent thither the W 
fineſt arms found among the plunder. For he was 
paſſionately deſirous of having his city applauded and 
admired by all men, when they ſhould ſee that Corinth 
only, among all the Grecian cities, adorned its fineſt 
temples, not with the ſpoils of Greece, and offerings 
dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit on. 
ty to preſerve the ſad remembrance of their loſſes; 
but with thoſe of barbarians, which, by fine inſcrip. 
tions, diſplayed at once the courage and religious gra. 
titude of thoſe who had won them. For thele inſcrip. W 
tions imported, That the Corinthians, and Timolem Wc 
their general, after having freed the Greeks. /<ttled in 
Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up thij ton 
arms in their temples, as an eternal acknowled num Mord 
of the favour and goodneſs of the gods. een 
After this, Timoleon leaving the mercenary tr25p Wocc 
in the Carthaginian territories, to waſte and deftroy Dl 
them, returned to Syracuſe. On his arrival there, ne erm 
baniſhed the thouſand ſoldiers who had deſerted hin; Ned; 
and took no other revenge, than the commanding theu tue 
to leave Syracuſe before {un-ſet. 7 ſtro 
After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they luce 
took a great many cities; which obliged the Carthy the 
intans to fue for peace. . pris 

As all appearances of ſucceſs made the Carthagi- Nb 
nians vigorouſly exert themſelves, to raiſe powerful bro 
armies both by land and fea, and behave with infor 
lence and cruelty in proſperity; in like manner their 
courage would fink in unforeſeen adverſitics, theit 
hopes of new reſources vaniih, and their oroveling ö 
| Youls condeſcend to aſk quarter of the moſt incontider- per 
able enemy, and ſhamefully accept the hardeſt ad 
moſt mortifying conditions. I hoſe now impoſed 
C0) * ibid. | 


te 
— 
* . 


ele 


II. | Part 2. CARTHAGINIANS. 5 "4 
pere, That they ſhould poſſeſs only the lands lying 
beyond the river Halycus *; That they ſhould give 
4 W "ths natives free liberty to retire to Syracule, with 
e heir families and effects; and, That they ſhould nei- 
he Whher continue in the alliance, nor hold any cor reſpond- 
as Wence with the tyrants of that city, 
nd WW About this time, in all probability, thay happened 
th {Wh Carthage a memorable incident, related by ( Ju- 
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et tin. Hanno, one of its moſt powerful citizens, form- i 
ws Wed a deſign of ſeizing upon the republic, by deſtroying [ 
n. ne whole ſenate. He choſe for the execution of this if 
s; bloody ſcene, the day on which his daughter was to be 1 
ip- married; on which occaſion he deſigned to invite the - 1M 


1 
> 


. wr. 
f At ; 
V; 
1 

* 

Fe 


1. Acnators to an entertainment, and there poiſon them 
iv. all. The conſpiracy was diſcovered ; but Hanno had 
51 lach prodigious credit, that the government did not 
n dare to puniſh ſo execrable a crime. The magiſtrates 
% Lontented themſelves with only preventing it, by an 
order, which forbid, in general, too great a magnifi- 
reence at weddings, and ſettled the. expence on those 
-p occaſions. Hanno ſedag bis lratagem rg re- 
%% polved to employ open Force; and tor that purpote | 
he med all the ſlaves. However, he was again diſcover- 
n; ed; and, to eſcape from puniſhment, retired with 
ell twenty thouſand armed {laves to a caſtle that was very 
ſtrongly fortified, and there endeavoured, but without 
ney FP Juccels, to engage in his rebellion the Aft. icans, and 
h: the King of Mauritania. He afterwards was taken 
pri :ſoner : ; and carried to Carthage; where, after being 
agi Pebipped, his eyes were put out, his arms and thighs 


ral broke, his life taken away in preſence of the people; 
no- and bis body, all torn with ſtripes, hung on a gibbet. 
heir is children, and all his relations, though they had not 
heir ned! in his guilt, ſhared in his puniſhment. They 
ling ere all ſentenced t6 die, in order that not a ſingle 
der- perlon of his family might be left, eicher t to imitate his 


| (2) Juſtin. I. 21. c. 4. 


* This river is not far from Agiigentum. 1 is called Lyeus by Dio” 5 
orus and Ulutarch ; but one 15 W a miſtake, 
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crime or revenge his death. Such was the genius and 
_ caſt of mind of the Carthaginians : ever ſevere and vio 
lent in their puniſhments, they carried them to the 
extremes of rigour ; and made them extend even ty 
the innocent, without ſhowing the leaſt regard toe. 
quity, moderation, or gratitude, 


- (9) I come now to the wars ſuſtained by the Car. 
thaginians, in Africa itſelf, as well as in Sicily, again 
Agathocles, which exerciſed their arms during ſeverd 
_ 5 5 
F This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obſcure birt, 
and low fortune x. Supported at firſt by the power of 
the Carthaginians, he invaded the ſovereignty of Syn. 
cuſe, and made himſelf tyrant over it. In the infa-WWe 
cy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him within 
bounds, and Hamilcar their chief forced him to ag 
to a peace, which reſtored tranquillity to Sicily. Bu 
he ſoon infringed the articles of it, and declared wa 
againſt the Carthaginians themſelves ; who, under the 
conduct of 'Hamilcar, obtained a ſignal victory ore! 
him r, and forced him ta ſhut himſelf up in Syracule 
The Carthaginians purſued him thicher, and laid ſiege 
to that important city; which, if they could have ta 
ken, would have given them poſſeſſion of all Sicily. | 
_  Agathocles, whoſe forces were greatly inferior t 
theirs, and who ſaw himſelf deſerted by all his allies 
from their abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, medita 
ted a deſign of ſo daring, and, to all appearance, f 
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(49) Diod. I. 19. p. 651.—656.—710.—712.—737.—743.— 700. 
| Jun: 2. c. 1,—6. A. M. 3685. Carthege 527. Rome 429. Alb 

ee 5 e „ 
He was, according to moſt hiſtorians, the ſon of a potter; but al 
allow him to have worked at the trade. From the obſcurity of his birth 
and condition, Polybius raiſes an argument to prove his capacity and f. 
lents, in oppoſition to the ſlanders of Timæus. But his greatelt elogum 
Was the praiſe of Scipio. That illuſtrious Roman being aſked, u ho, in 
his opinion, were the moſt prudent in the conduct of their affairs, ad 
moſt judiciouſly bold in the execution of their deſigns? anſwered, 38 
| hocles and Dionyſius. Poly). J. 15. p. 1003. edit. Grouov- HoweWe 
Jet his capacity have been ever ſo great, it was exceeded by his cruelties 
I The battle was fought near the river and city of Hymera. 


K Il. FO | | 
oracticable a nature, that even ſucceſs could hardly 
and Win it belief. This deſign was no leſs than to make 
vio 


ue when he could neither defend himſelf in Sicily, 


oh or ſuſtain the ſiege of Syracuſe. His profound ſecrecy. 
oe the execution is as aſtoniſhing as the deſign itſelf. 
e communicated his thoughts on this affair to no per- 
by Gon whatſoever ; but contented himſelf with declaring, 
aink hat he had found out an infallible way to free the 
= Pyracuſans from the dangers that ſurrounded them: 
on that they would be but a little incommoded with a 
a ort ſiege; but that thoſe who could not bring them- 


ſelres to this reſolution, might freely depart the city. 


2 Only fixteen hundred perſons quitted it. He left his 


brother Antander there with forces and proviſions fuf- 


thi * « 5 , 0 : 
"Wikcieot for him to make a ſtout defence. He ſet at li- 

i) WT SER EL | 

Bu Pity all flaves who were of age to bear arms, and, af- 


Fer obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his 
Forces. He carried with him only fifty talents *, to 
apply his preſent wants, well aſſured that he ſhould 
this ſubſiſtence. He therefore ſet fail with two of his 


perſon know whither he intended his.courſe. All who 


4 were on board his fleet, believed that they were to be 
Ne conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plun- 
ie, er thoſe countries, or to lay waſte thoſe coaſts of Si- 


> 0 | cily which belonged to Carthage. The Carthaginians, 
? {Wivpriſed at fo unexpected a departure of the fleet, 


e endeavoured to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded 


an their purſuit, and made for the main ocean. | 5 
He did not diſcover his deſign till he was got into 
a Africa. There, aſſembling his troops, be told them, 
:d 1 i 2 few words, the motives which had prompted him 


gun to this expedition. He repreſented, That the only way 
to free their country, was to carry the war among 


"3x dheir enemies: That he led them who were inured to 


* 50,000 French crowns, or 11,250 |. Sterling. . 
enemies 
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frica the ſeat of war, and to beſiege Carthage, at a 


find in the enemy's country whatever was neceſſary to 


tons, Archagathus and Heraclides, without letting one 


3 — 


eve BN Var, and of intrepid diſpoſitions, againſt a parcel of 
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enemies who were ſoftened and enervated by eaſe and r 
luxury: That the natives of the country, oppreſed i 
with the equally cruel and ignominious yoke of ſerti. Nu 
tude, would run in crouds to join them on the fi e 
news of their arrival: That the boldneſs of their attempt | B 
would entirely diſconcert the Carthaginians, who were W r 
altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their gate: f 
in fine, That no enterpriſe could poſſibly be more ad. t 
vantageous or honourable than this; ſince the whole MM r 
wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the vic. v 


tors, whoſe courage would be praifed and adniire( by * 9 
lateſt poſterity. The ſoldiers fancied themſelves i. 1 v 


ready maſters of Carthage, and received his ipccc: 1 h 
with applauſe and acclamations. One circumſtance Y v 
only gave them uneaſineſs, and that was, an ecliple gf [7 a 
the ſun happening juſt as they were ſetting {: l 5 h 
theſe ages even the moſt civilized and learned nation WR © 
_ underſtood very little the reaſon of theſe extreordinay WM © 
phænomena of nature; and uſed to draw from then MW © 
(by their ſoothſayers) ſuperſtitions and arbitrary con- WE © 
jectures, which frequently would either fuipend! o WF © 
haſten the moſt important enterpriſes. However, 4- WW © 
gathocles revived the drooping courage of his 0 dier, * 
by aſſuring them that theſe eclipſes always foret oc n 
ſome inſtant change: that therefore happineſs was tn WF 
king its leave of Carthage, and coming over to then, WF { 
Finding his foldiers in the good diſpoſition he withed e 


them, he executed, almoſt at the ſame time, » ſe. We 
cond enterpriſe, which was more daring and havar Wi v 
dous than even his fuſt, viz. his carrying them over 9 0 
into Africa; and this was the burning every {ip n 


his fleet. Many reaſons determined him to fo dcipe- A 
rate an action. He had not one good harbour in 4 3 cl 
frica where his ſhips could lie in ſafety. As the Car Wi 0 
thaginians were maſters of the ſea, they would not Jt {c 
have failed to poſſeſs themſelves immediately of lis 2 le 
fleet, which was incapable of making the leaſt rel: , 
l 


ance. In caſe he had left as many hands as were ne. 


ceſlary to defend] ity he would have weakened bis al 
my, 
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my, (which was inconſiderable at the beſt), and put 
it out of his power to make any advantage from this 
unexpected diverſion, the ſucceſs of which depended 
entirely on the ſwiftneſs and vigour of the execution. 
EF Laſtly, he was deſirous of putting his ſoldiers under a 
B neceſſity of conquering, by leaving them no other re- 
EZ fuge but victory. A prodigious courage was neceſſary, 
to work up his army to ſuch a reſolution. He had al- 
ready prepared all his officers, who were entirely de- 
i. voted to his ſervice, and received every impreſſion he 
| gave them. He then came ſuddenly into the aſſembly, 
i. Vith a crown upon his head, dreſſed in a magnificent 


ch badit, and, with the air and behaviour of a man who 
nee was going to perform ſome religious ceremony, and 
rad dreſſing himſelf to the alſembly, When we,” ſays 
a be, © left Syracuſe, and were warmly purſued by the 
. = cc 1 2 | » „ "Ps, 
ons © enemy ; in this fatal neceſſity I applied myſelf to Ce- 
ur WE res and Proferpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily; 
em We © and promiſed, that if they would free us from this 
con- © imminent danger, I would burn all our ſhips in their 
r © honour, at our firſt landing here. Aid me therefore, 
„O loldiers, to diſcharge my vow ; for the goddeſſes 
iets, WW © can eaſily make us amends for this facrifice.” As 
toil WWE the fame time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he ha- 


| tiily led the way, and flying on board his own ſhip, 


ic, We {et it on fire. All the officers did the like, and were 
bel chearfully followed by the ſoldiers. The trumpets 
- {c. bounded from every quarter, and the whole army echoed 
1zar- Wo ith joytul ſhouts and acclamations. The fleet was 
oer ſoon conſumed. The ſoldiers had not been allowed 


time to reflect on the propoſal made to them. They 


delpe : all had been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ar- 
in a: dsur: but when they had a little recovered their rea- 
Cu: ſon, and ſurveying in their minds the vaſt ocean which 
14 net {eparated them from their - own country, ſaw them 
of bis ſelves in that of the enemy, without the leaſt reſource, 
reliſt- or any means of eſcaping out of it; a fad and melan- 


choly ſilence ſucceeded the tranſport of joy and accla- 
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mations, which, but a moment before, bad been 10 
general in the army. 
Here again Agathocles left no time for refleion, 
He marched his army towards a place called the Great 
City, which was part of the domain of Carthage, 
The country through which they marched to this 
Place, afforded the moſt delicious and agreeable pro- 
ſpect in the world. On either fide were ſeen large 
meads watered by beautiful ftreams, and covered with 
innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle ; country- 
feats built with extraordinary magnificence ; delightful 
avenues planted with olive and all forts of frait-trees; 
gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with a care 
and elegance which gave the eye a ſenſible pleaſure. 
This proſpect reanimated the ſoldiers. They marched 
Fall of e o to the Great City ; which they took 
ſword in hand, and enriched themſelves with the plun- 
dler of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tu- 
nis, which was not far diſtant from Car rthage, made as 
little reſiſtance, 

The Carthaginians were in prodigiqus alarm, when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, ad- 
vancing by haſty marches. This arrival of Agathocles 
made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army be- 
tore Syracuſe had been defeated, and their fleet loſt 
Ihe peopie ran in diſorder to the great ſquare of the 

city, whilſt the ſenate aſſembled in haſte and in a tv- 
multuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on 
the means for preſerving the city. They had no army 
In readineſs to oppoſe the enemy; and their imminent 
danger did not permit them to wait the arrival of thoſe 
forces which might be raiſed in the country, and a- 
mong the allies. It was therefore reſolved, after ſe- 
Veral different opinions had been heard, to arm the 
citizens. The number of the forces thus levied, a. 
mounted to forty thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and 
two thouſand armed chariots, Hanno and Bomilca!, 
though divided betwixt themſelves by ſome family- 


QUUT £6, were however Joined 1 in the conpnand of theſe 
| Uo Oops, 
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troops. They marched immediately to meet the ene- 


my, and, on fight of them, drew up their forces in 
order of battle. * Agathoeles had, at moſt, but thirteen 
or fourteen thouſand men. The ſignal was given, and 
an obſtinate fight enſued. Hanno, with his ſacred co- 
hort, (the flower of the Carthaginian forces), long ſuſ- 
tained the fury of the Greeks, and ſometimes broke 
their ranks ; but at laſt, overwhelmed with a ſhower 
of ſtones, and covered with wounds, he fell ſword in 


hand. Bomilcar might have changed the face of 


things; but he had private and perſonal reaſons not to 
obtain a victory for his country. He therefore thought 
proper to retire with the forces under his command ; 


and was followed by the whole army, which, by that 


means, was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. 


Alfter purſuing the enemy ſome time, he returned, and 
© plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thouſand 


pair of manacles were found in it, with which the 
Carthaginians had furniſhed themſelves, in the firm 
perſuaſion of their taking many priſoners. By this 


| Vidtory, they had an opportunity of taking a great num 
| ber of ſtrong-holds, and many Africans joined the victor, 


(r) This deſcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubt- 


| lcfs, hinted to Scipio the deſign of making a like at- 


tempt upon the ſame republic, and from the ſame 


place. Wherefore, in his anſwer to Fabius, who a- 
eribed to temerity his deſign of making Africa the 


ſeat of the war, he forgot not to mention Agathocles, 


ds an inſtance in favour of his enterpriſe ; and to ſhew,. 
that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an 
enemy who preſſes too cloſely upon us, than by carry- 
ing the war into his own country; and that men are 


; (r ) Liv. l. 28. n. 4. 


| * Apathoeles wanting arms for many of his ſoldiers, provided them 
Vich ſuch as were counterfeit, which looked well at a diſtance. And per- 
| ceiving the diſcouragement his forces were under, on ſight of the ene- | 
| My's horſe, he let fly a great many owls, (privately procured for that 


Purpole), which his ſoldiers interpreted as au omen and atlurance of 
Wtory, Diod, ad aun. 3. Olymp. 117. ; 
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much more courageous, when they act upon the offen. 


ſive, than when they ſtand only upon the de fenſive. 


(s) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly at- 


tacked by their enemies, ambaſſadors came to them 
from Tyre. They came to implore their ſuccour a. 
gainſt Alexander the Great, who was upon the point 
of taking their city, which he had long beſieged, The 
extremity to which their countrymen (for fo they 


called them) were reduced, touched the Carthaginians 


as ſenſibly as their own danger. Though they were 
unable to relieve, they at leaſt thought it their duty to 
comfort them; and, ſending thirty of their principal 
citizens, by thoſe deputies they expreſſed their grief, 
that they could not ſpare them any troops, becauſe of 
the preſent melancholy ſituation of their own affairs. 
The Tyrians, though diſappointed of the only hope 
they had left, did not however deſpond. They com- 
mitted their wives, children *, and old men, to the 
care of theſe deputies 3 when, being delivered from all 
inquietude with regard to perſons who were dearer to 


them than any thing in the world, they had no thoughts 
but of making a reſolute defence, prepared for the 


worſt that might happen. Carthage received this al. 


flicted company with all poſſible marks of amity ; and 


paid to gueſts who were ſo dear and worthy of com- 
paſſion, all the ſervices which they could have expect. 
ed from the moſt affectionate and tender parents. 
Quintus Curtius places this embaſſy from Tyre to 
the Carthaginians at the ſame time that the Syracu 


+ 


fans ravaged Africa, and were before Carthage. But 


the expedition of Agathocles againſt Africa cannot a 
gree in time with the ſiege of Tyre, which was twenty 


years before it. 


* 


At the ſame time this city was ſolicitous how to 


extricate itſelf from the difficulties with which it was 


furrounded. The preſent unhappy ſtate of the republic 


was conſidered as the effect of the wrath of the gods: 


1 Diod. l. 17. p. $19, ; Quint. Curt. I. 4. c. 3. 
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- 3 and it was acknowledged to be juſtly deſerved, parti- 


E cularly with regard to two deities, to whom the Car- 
ay 


* 
* 


ſeribed by their religion, and which had once been ob- 
ſerved with great exactneſs. It was a cuſtom (coeval 


t Ef vith the city itſelf) in Carthage, to ſend annually to 


e Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth of all the revenues 
of the republic, as an offering to Hercules, the pa- 


o having increaſed conſiderably, the portion or ſhare, on 
al the contrary, of the god had been leſſened ; ant 


f they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. 


of &. They were ſeized with a ſcruple in this reſpe& : They 
18. made an open and public confeſſion of their inſince- 


pe We rity, and ſacrilegious avarice: and, to expiate their 


n. guilt, they ſent to Tyre a great number of preſents, 


all mounted to a prodigious value. 


human ſuperſtition, ſeemed: as flagrant as the former, 
gare them no leſs uneaſineſs. Anciently, children of 


Saturn. Here they reproached themſelves with a fai- 


acu- for that purpoſe, in the room of thoſe nobly born. 
Bot To expiate the guilt of fo horrid an impiety, a ſacri- 
ot a+ fee was made to the bloody god, of two hundred 
enty children of the firſt rank; and upwards of three hun- 


was the effuſion of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 
ublic After theſe expiations, expreſſes were diſpatched to 
ods: Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had hap- 
5 pened in Africa, and at the ſame time to requeſt im- 
oo mediate ſuccours. The deputies were commanded not 
FI T3 — 0 
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© thaginians had been wanting with reſpect to duties pre- 


| tron and protector of both Tyre and Carthage. The 
e domain, and conſequently the revenues of Carthage, 


be and ſmall ſhrines: of their deities all of gold, which a- 


Another violation of religion, which, to their in- 


Ethe beſt families in Carthage uſed to be ſacrificed to 


"me MW lure of paying to the god the honours which they 

ect. thought were due to him; and of fraud and diſhone't_ 
dealing with regard to him, by their having ſubſtituted; 

e to in their ſacrifices, children of ſlaves or beggars, bought 


fred perſons, in a ſenſe of this terrible negle&, of- 
to kered themſelves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by 
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their affairs in Sicily). 


Apathocles, left commander in his abſence; who was ſo terrificd with 


his fellow-citizens, offended at his conduct in Sicily, had probably allot- 


_ Cloſed, with an order not to uncover it, till he was returned, and had 
tbrovn up his commiſſion. Juſtin, l. 22. c. 3. 
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to mention the victory of Agathocles; but ſpread a 
contrary report, that he had been entirely defeated, Me 
his forces all cut off, and his whole fleet taken by the 
Carthaginians: and, in confirmation of this report, be 
ſhewed the irons of the veſſels pretended to be taken, C 
Which had been carefully ſent to him. The truth of fe 
this report was not at all doubted in Syracuſe: the er 
majority were for capitulating* ; when a galley of in 
thirty oars, built in haſte by Agathocles, arrived in tt 
the port, and through great difficulties and dangers We 
forced its way to the beſieged. The news of Ag.. hi 
.thocles's victory immediately flew through the city, ei 
and reſtored life and reſolution to the inhabitants. Ha. 


milcar made a laſt effort to ſtorm the city, but us 
beat off with loſs. He then raiſed the ſiege, and lent * 
five thouſand men to the relief of his diſtreſſed coun t- 
try. (:) Some time after, being returned to the ſiege, ty 
and hoping to ſurpriſe the Syracuſans, by attacking v 


them in the night, his deſign was diſcovered; and, bi 


falling alive into the enemy's hands, was put to death f. d 
Hamilcar's head was fent immediately to Agathocles; WW n: 


Who, advancing to the cnemy's camp, threw it into te 


2 general conſternation by ſhewing the head of this ge. 5 0 
neral, which manifeſted the melancholy firuation vi Wi al 


- («) To theſe foreign enemies was joined a domelic o. 
one, which was more to be feared, as being more We V 


( t ) Dicd. p. 767.—769. W {1 


s 0 u) Diod. p. 779. —781.; Juſtin. J. 22. c. 7. | | | . 8 
* And the moſt forward of all the reſt, was Antander the brother of We 


the report, that he was eager for having the city ſurrendered ; end er- 
pelled out of it eight chouſand inhabitants, who were of a contrary op 


+ He was cruelly tortured till be-died ; and ſo met with the fate ulic 


ted for him at home. He was too formidable to be attacked at 1e 
head of his army; and therefore the votes of the ſenate: (whatever they 
were) being, according to cuſtom, caſt into a veſſel, it was inamediately 


dangerous 
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dangerous than the others. This was Bomilcar their 
general, who was then in poſſeſſion of the firſt em- 
ploy ment in Carthage. He had long meditated how 
Carthage; and imagined, that the preſent troubles of- 
fered him the wiſhed-for opportunity. He therefore 
entered the city with this ambitious view ; when, be- 
ing ſeconded by a ſmall number of citizens, who were 
the accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of fo- 
reign ſoldiers, he proclaimed himſelf tyrant ; and made 


2 himſelf literally ſuch, by cutting the throats of all the 
[> citizens, whom he met with in the ſtreets. A tumult 


ariſing immediately in the city, it was at firſt thought 


that the enemy had taken it by ſome treachery : but 


ZZ when it was known that Bomilcar cauſed all this diſ- 


turbance, the young men took up arms to repel the 

tyrant, and from the tops of the houſes diſcharged 
whole volleys of darts and ſtones upon the heads of 

bis ſoldiers. When he ſaw an army marching in or- 


der againſt him, he retired with his troops to an emi- 


all who would lay down their arms. They ſurrender- 


of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted ; for he, not- 
[ withſtanding the general indemnity promiſed by oath, 
was condemned to die, and fixed to a croſs, where he 
ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torments. From the croſs, 


. thought himſelf juſtly impowered to reproach them for 
£ their injuſtice, their ingratitude, and perfidy; which 


| nerals, whoſe ſervices they had rewarded with an ig- 


j theſe reproaches *. . 
| . Agathocles 


* It would ſeem incredible, that any man could fo far triumph over 


to make himſelf tyrant, and attain the ſovereignty of 


nence, with deſign to make a vigorous defence, and 
to ſell his life as dear as poſſible. To ſpare the blood 
of the citizens, a general pardon was proclaimed for 


ed upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit 


as from a roſtrum, he harangued the people; and 


be did in a hiſtorical deduction of many illuſtrious ge- 


nominious death. He expired on the croſs amidſt 


che pains of the croſs, as to talk with any ccherence in his —_— 
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(x) Agathoeles had won over to his intereſt a power. 
ful king of Cyrene, named Ophellus, whoſe ambition 
he had flattered with the moſt ſplendid hopes, and art. 
ful infinuations, viz. by ſaying, that, contenting him, 
ſelf with Sicily, he would leave to Ophellas the em. 
pire of Africa. But as Agathocles did not ſcruple to 
commit the moſt horrid crimes, to promote his ambi. 
tion and intereſt 3 the credulous prince had no ſooner 
put himſelf and his army in his power, than, by the 
blackeſt perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order 
that Ophellas's army. might be entirely at-his devotion, 
Many nations were now joined in alliance with Aga. 
thocles, and ſeveral ſtrong-holds had admitted his gar- 
riſons. He ſaw the affairs of Africa in a flouriſhing 
condition, and therefore thought it proper to look af. 
ter thoſe of Sicily: Accordingly he failed back thither, 
and left his African army to the care of his ſon Archa- 
gathus. His renown, and the report of his victories, 
- flew before him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily, 
many towns revolted to him; but bad news toon te- 
called him to Africa. His abſence had quite changed 
the face of things; and all his arts and endeavours 
were incapable of reſtoring them to their former con- 
dition. All his ſtrong-holds had ſurrendered to thee» Wh 
nemy : the Africans. had deſerted him: ſome of his ere 
troops were loſt, and the remainder unable to make Nęeve 
head againit the Carthaginians : a circumſtance that Wo 
was ftill worſe, he had no way to tranſport them into mae 
Sicily, the enemy being maſters at ſea, and bimſelf I er 
unprovided of ſhips: he could not hope for either 
peace or treaty with the barbarians, ſince he had in- 
ſulted them in ſo outrageous a manner, by his being 
the firſt who had dared to make a deſcent in their coun- 
try. In this extremity, he thought only of providing 
for his own ſafety. After meeting with a variety of 
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() Diod. p. 777.—779.—791.— 902.; Juſtin. . 22. c. 7. 9. 8 

bad not Seneca aſſured us, that ſome have ſo far deſpiſed and inſulted its 

tortures, that they ſpit contemptuouſly upon the ſpectators. Cn 
ex patibulo ſuos ſpectatores conſpuerunt. De vita beata, c. 199. 
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er. Mdventures, this baſe deſerter of his army, and perfi- 
on {ous betrayer of his own children, who were left by 


m to the wild fury of his diſappointed ſoldiers, ſtole 


Ind ſurrendered to the enemy. Himſelf died miſera- 


he pat had been polluted with the blackeſt crimes. 
ler MW (7) In this period may be placed another incident 


Exelated by Juſtin. The fame of Alexander's conqueſts 
ga. ade the Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, 
ar- Wight think of turning his arms towards Africa. The 
Jilaſtrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their ori- 
Fin, and which he had ſo lately deſtroyed; the build- 


es, he uninterrupted ſucceſſes of that prince, whoſe am- 


ly, tion and good fortune were boundleſs ; all this juſtly 


re- armed the Carthaginians. To ſound his inclinations, 
ed Hamilcar, ſurnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have 
urs been drove from his country by the cabals of his ene- 
n- ies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom 
e: be was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his 
his errices. The King recgived him graciouſly, and had 


ike MWikeveral conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail 


hat {Wo tranſmit to his country, whatever diſcoveries he 
nto Wade from time to time, of Alexander's deſigns. Ne- 
ſelf FW eertheleſs, on his return to Carthage, after Alexan- 
er's death, he was conſidered as a betrayer of his 


in. Fountry to that prince, and accordingly was put to 
un- 00 Juſtin. I. 21. e. 6. d ih © wag 
ing 1 lle was poiſoned by one Mznon whom he had unnaturally abuſed. | 
"of As teeth were putreſied by the violence of the poiſon, and his body tor- 


2 


ts of this tyrant's hiſtory. 


ay from the dangers which hung over him, and ar- 
Egvcd at Syracuſe with very few perſons. His ſoldiers 
Peing themſelves thus betrayed, murdered his ſons, 


y ſoon after, and ended, by a cruel death #, a life 


Ig of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and : 
aypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; 


{ured all over with the moſt racking pains. Mænon was excited to this 
peed by Archagathus, grandſon of Agathocles, whom he deſigned to de- 
Tat of the ſucceſſion, in favour of his other ſon Agathocles. Before 


dits 1 death, he reſtored the democracy to the people. It is obſervable, 
n e Juſtin (or rather Trogus) and Diodorus difagree in all the material 


death 
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death by a ſentence, which diſplayed equally the in. ; 


gratitude and cruelty of his countrymen. 
(z) I am now to ſpeak of the wars of the Catthagi- 
nians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, King of Fyi. 


rus. The Romans, to whom the deſigns of that am. 


bitious prince were not unknown, to ſtrengthen them. 


ſel ves againit any attempts he might make upon Italy, 
had renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians; 


who, on their ſide, were no leſs afraid of his croſlng 
into Sicily. To the articles of the preceding treaties, 
there was added an engagement of mutual ailytance, 


in caſe either of the contracting powers thould be at 
tacked by Pyrrhus. Ds 


(a) The forelight of the Romans was very juſt; 
for Pyrrhus turned his arms againſt Italy, and gained 
many victories. The Carthaginians, in conſequence 
of the laſt treaty, thought themſelves obliged to afii 


the Romans; and accordingly ſent them a fleet of fix- 
| ſcore fail under the command of Mago. This gene- 


ral, in an audience before the ſenate, ſignified to them 
the concern his ſuperiors took in the war, which they 


heard was carrying on againſt the Romans, and offer- 


ed them their aſſiſtance. The ſenate returned thanks 


for the obliging offer of the Carthaginans, but at pre-. 


ſent thought fit to decline it. „„ 
Cb.) Mago, ſome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus 


upon pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage 


for terminating his quarrel with the Romans ; but it 


reality to found him, and diſcover, if poſſible, his dc 


ſigns with regard to Sicily, which common fame ie. 


ported he was going to invade. They were atraid 


that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in 


the affairs of that iſland, and tranſport forces thitte! 
for the conqueſt of it. And indeed the Syraculans, 
who had been beſieged for ſome time by the Carthagr 
nians, had ſent preſſingly for ſuccour to Pyrrivs. 


(z) Polyb. I. 3. P. 250. edit. Gronov. A. M. 3727. Carthiph 
569. Rome, 471. Ant. J. C. 277. | DO OY 
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bis prince had a particular reaſon to eſpouſe their 
ptereſts, having married Lanaſſa, daughter of Aga- 


2 I * we* , 3 


t laſt ſailed from Tarentum, paſſed the ſtrait, and 
rr id? in Sicily. His conqueſts at firſt were fo rapid, 


2. 
3 


the ſingle town of Lilybæum. He then laid lege 
1 it; but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance, was ob- 
| þced to break up ; not to mention that the urgent ne- 


F (preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor was it leſs ſo 
Sicily, which, on his departure, returned to the 


f de was imbarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily; 


ned Wc) What a fine field of battle *, ſaid he to thoſe a- 
9 bout him, do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans 4 


. is prediction was ſoon verified. 


. After his departure, the chief public 1 8 
ne. b; Syracuſe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
em 


pbtained the name and dignity of King, by the united 
Wd ages of the citizens, ſo greatly had his government 
pleaſed. He was appointed to carry on the war a- 
Þainſt the Carthaginians, and obtained ſeveral advan- 
ſages over them. But now a common intereſt reuni- 
ed them againſt a new enemy, who began to appear 


mY in Sicily, and juſtly alarmed both. Theſe where the 
age Romans, who, having cruſhed all the enemies which 
. pad hitherto exerciſed their arms in Italy itſelf, were 


„ Whey afterwards attained, and of which it was proba- 
5 Pe they had even then formed the deſign. Sicily lay 
ol oo commodious for them, not to form a reſolution 
al, | | 
a0: 05 Plut. in Pyrch. p. 398: | ED 

nus. Olen ar, @ gixoi, Kap v orloig 8 mbar ade dae oy 


© Greek word is beautiful, Indeed Sicily was a kind of Palzltra, 
here the Carthaginians and Romans exerciſed themſelves in war; and 


= years ſeemed to play the part of wreſtlers with each other. The 


ſpocles, by whom he had a ſon named Alexander. He 


| at he left the Carthaginians, in the whole iſland, on- 


eſſity of his affairs called him back to Italy, where his 


Pdeckence of its former maſters. Thus he loſt this 
Hand with the ſame rapidity that he had won it. As 


now powerful enough to carry them out of it; and to 
gay the foundation of that vaſt power there, to which 


Dguage, as well as the French, has no wore to Expreſs the Greck 
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of eſtabliſhing themſelves in it. They therefore es 
gerly ſnatched this opportunity for croſſing into i, 


which cauſed the rupture between them and the Car if I | 


thaginians, and gave riſe to the firſt Punic war. T l 
I ſhall treat of more at large, by W by the vo 4 


that war. 


c HA P. II. 


The hiſtory of Carthage, from the firſt ' war t 
its deſtruction, 


FT: HE plan laid down by me for the proſecutio of 
this hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into a 
exact detail of the wars between Rome and Carthage; 


fince that relates rather to the Roman hiſtory, whid i 


I ſhall only tranſiently and occaſionally touch upon 


My buſineſs is to relate ſuch facts only, as may ge 


the reader a juſt idea of the republic whoic h. lo 
Hes before me; and this I may do, by confining my: 
ſelf to thoſe particulars which relate chieſly to the Cir 
thaginians, ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, Spain 
and Africa, which are ſufficiently extenſive. 
I have already obſerved, that from the firſt Priic 
war, to the ruin of Carthage, there were an hundred 
and eighteen years. This whole time may be i 1ded 
into five parts or intervals. 
I. The firſt Punic war lated | twenty- four } 
ER, 
II. The interval betwixt the firſt and ſecond} 
Punic war, is alſo twenty-four years. 
III. The ſecond Punic war took up feven- | 
„teen years, 
IV. The interval ation the ſecond and] 
third, is forty-nine years. 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by the } 
_ deſtruction of Carthage, continued but ( 
four years and ſome months. 
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part 2. CARTHAGINIANVS. 
) ͤ ͤ 1 
a dhe firſt Punic war. 


ow (4) Tur firſt Punic war aroſe from the following 
5 ke Some Campanian ſoldiers, in the ſervice of 
4 Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
EZ friends into Meſſina, they ſoon after murdered part of 
W the townſmen, drove out the reſt, married their wives, 
ſeized their effects, and remained ole maſters of that 
important city. They then aſſumed the name of Ma- 
mertines. In imitation of them, and by their aſliſt- 
F ance, a Roman legion treated in the ſame cruel manner 


* 


ar to 


In of 


0 an WE the eity of Rhegium, lying directly oppoſite to Meſſi- 
age na, on the other fide of the ſtrait. Theſe two perſi- 
rich 


dious cities, ſupporting one another, became at Jaſt 


to call their citizens to account, who had ſettled. 


pon formidable to their neighbours ; and eſpecially Meflina, 
ge which being very powerful, gave great umbrage and un- 
(ory WR caſineſs both to the Syracuſans and Carthaginians, who 
m. poſſeſſed one part of Sicily. After the Romans had got 
Cf. rid of the enemies they had ſo long contended with, and 
ai particularly of Pyrrhus, they began to think it time 
Pre . themſelves, near two years, at Rhegium in fo cruel 
ncrel and treacherous a manner. Accordingly they took 
ie the city, and killed, in the attack, the greateſt past of 

the inhabitants, Who, armed with deſpair, had fought 
1 f to the laſt gaſp : three hundred only were left, who 

were carried to Rome, \ whipped, and then publicly 
1 beheaded in the Forum. The view which the Ro- 
© WF mans had in making this bloody execution, was, + 
1 prove to their allies their own ſincerity and innocence. 
F 


E Rnegium was immediately reſtored to its lawful pol- 
ſeſſors. The Mamertines, who were conſiderably 
| weakened, as well by the ruin of their confederate i- 
, as by the loſſes ſuſtained from the Syracuſans, who 
=y bad Ny placed Hiero at their head, thought! it time 
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to provide for their own ſafety. But diviſions ariſin 
among them, one part ſurrendered the citadel to the 
Carthaginians, whilſt the other called in the Romans 
to their aſſiſtance, and reſolved to put them in poſſeſ- 


ſion of their city, EOS: 

Ce) The affair was debated in the Roman ſenate, 
where, being conſidered in all its lights, it appeared to 
have ſome difficulties. On one hand, it was thought 
baſe, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, 
for them to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
whoſe perfidy was exactly the ſame with that of the 
Rhegians, whom the Romans had puniſhed with ſo 


exemplary a ſeverity. On the other hand, it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence to ſtop the progreſs of the Car- 


thaginians, who, not ſatisfied with their conqueſts in 
Africa and Spain, had alſo made themſelves maſters of al- 
moſt all the iſlands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian ſeas ; 


and would certainly get all Sicily into their hands, if 
they ſhould be ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of Mel. 


ſina. From thence, into Italy, the paſſage was very 
ſhort ; and it was in ſome manner to invite an enemy 


to come over, to leave him that entrance open. Theſe 


reaſons, though ſo ftrong, could not prevail with the 
ſenate to declare in favour of the Mamertines ; and 


_ accordingly, motives of honour and juſtice prevailed 


over thoſe of intereſt and policy. % But the people 


were not ſo ſcrupulous : for, in an afſembly held on 


this ſubject, it was reſolved that the Mamertines ſhould 
be aſſiſted. The Conſul Appius Claudius immediatciy 
ſet forward with his army, and boldly eroſſed the 


ſtrait, after he had, by an ingenious ſtratagem, eluded | 2 


the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The Car- 
thaginians, partly by art and partly by force, were 
driven out of. the citadel; and the city was by this 
means ſurrendered immediately to the Conſul. The 
Carthaginians hanged their general for having given 


up the citadel in fo cowardly a manner, and prepared 


cee) Polyb. I. 1. p. 12. 13. 14. 15: edit, Gronov. A. M. 


— 


= beſiege the town with all their forces, Hiero joins 
ed them with his own. But the Conſul having defeat- 
eld them ſeparately, raiſed the ſiege, and laid waſte at 


| the Romans made out of Italy. 

© It is doubted®, whether the motives which prompted 
the Romans to undertake this expedition, were very 
, upright, and exactly conformable to the rules of ſtrict 
juſtice. However this be, their paſſage into Sicily, 


I SATIN 


nnr 2 Fwy 


ſina, may be ſaid to have been the firſt ſteps by which 


4 ry afterwards attained. 


. Hiero having reconciled himſelf to the Ro- 
mans, and entered into an alliance with them, the 
Carthaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and 
i: WW ſent numerous armies into that ifland. (+4) Agrigen- 
tum was their place of arms; which, being attacked 
by the Romans, was won by them, after they had 
y I beſieged i it ſeven months, and gained one battle. 
c WU (7) Notvithſtanding the advantage of this victory, 
ic and the conqueſt of ſo important a city, the Romans 
wk WW flill were not ſatisfied They were ſenſible, that 
d W whilſt the Carthaginians ſhould continue maſters at ſea, 
le W the maritime places in the iſland would always fide with 
n MW them, and put it out of their power ever to drive them 
out of Sicily, Beſides, they could not with any pa- 
ly dience ſee Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
ne time that Italy was infeſted by ſo many incurſions of 
led Tits enemies, They now firſt formed the deſign of ha- 
ung a fleet, and of diſputing the empire of the ſea 
ere with the Carthaginians. The undertaking was bold, 
his and in outward appearance raſh ; but argued the cou- 
"he rage and grandeur of the Roman genius. The Romans 
= | EA 7 l, 8 p · 15 —19. | 0 A. ML 3743 · Rome, 487. 
M. * The Chevalier Folard examines this queſtion in lis remarks upon 
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pleaſure the neighbouring country, the enemy not da- 
ring to face him. This was the firſt cxpeczUen which 
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and the ſuccour they gave to the inhabitants of Meſ- 


' I they aſcended to that height of glory and grandeur LD, 
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forward in one regular motion, the inſtant their com- 
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were not then poſſeſſed of a ſingle veſſel, which they 
could call their own ; and the ſhips which had tran. 
ported their forces into Sicily, had been borrowed of 
their neighbours. , They were unexperienced in ſeq. 
affairs; had no carpenters for the building of ſhips; and 
knew nothing of the quinqueremes, or. five-oared gab 
leys, in which the chief ſtrength of fleets at that time 
conſiſted. But happily, the year before, one had been 
taken upon the coaſts of Italy, which ſerved as a modd 
to build others by. The Romans now applied them. 
ſelves with ardour and incredible induſtry to the build- 
ing of ſhips in the ſame form ; and in the mean time 
they got together a {et of rowers, who were taught an 
exercile and dilcipline utterly unknown to them be. 
fore, in the following manner. | Benches were made, 
on the ſhore, in the ſame order and faſhion with thoſe 
of galleys. , The rowers were ſeated on theſe benches, 
and taught, as if they had been furniſhed with oars, to 
throw themlelves backwards with their arms drawn to 
their breaſts 3 and then to throw their bodies and arms 


manding officer gave the ſignal. In two months, one 
hundred five-oared, and twenty three-oared galleys 
were built; and after ſome time had been ſpent in ex. 
erciſing the rowers on ſhipboard, the fleet put to ſea, 
and went in queſt of the enemy. The Conſul Duilius 
had the command of it. 


Ck) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians t 
near the coaſt of Myle, they prepared for an enage- t 
ment. As the Roman galleys, by their being clumlily 0 
and haſtily built, were neither very nimble, nor caly ts Wt ® 
work; this inconvenience was ſupplied by a machine *, : 
invented for this occaſion, and afterwards known by Y 
the name of the (Y corvus, (crow or crane), by tie Wi 1 
help of which they arte the enemy 8 ſhips, | boarded 4K 
{+ Poly b. I. 1. p. 22. A. M. 3745. Rome, 489. (1) 1d. 31. : 
See the ſeveral ſpecies of this machine in the explanations of be Wl 
plates of the ſecond part of vol 11, of this work: after the Chevalier 4. a 


lard. 5 
| them, 


# them, and immediately came to cloſe engagement. 


Ie 
. he fignal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian 
of MEdcet conſiſted of an hundred and thirty fail under the 
. command of Hannibal . He himſelf was on board a 
nd galley of ſeven benches of oars, which had once be- 
al. longed to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians highly deſpi- 
de bing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with ſea · 
en Jes, imagined that their very appearance would put 
d them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, 
m. Vith little expectation of fighting; but firmly imagin- 
14. 1 ing they ſhould reap the ſpoils, which they had al- 
me : ready devoured with their eyes. They were neverthe- 
an W&leſs a little ſurpriſed at the light of the above-mention=- 
be. ed engines, raiſed on the prow of every one of the ene - 
de, my's ſhips, and which was entirely new to them. 
oſe But their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when they ſaw theſe 
l 1 engines drop down at once; and being thrown forei- 
to bly into their veſſels, orapple them in ſpite of all re- 
to filtance, This changed the form of the engagement, 
ms and obliged the Carthaginians to come to cloſe engage- 
m. ment with their enemies, as though they had fought _ 
"ne them on land. They ſoon were unable to ſuſtain the 
ys 3 attack of the Roman veſſels; upon which a horrible 
eſlaughter enſued; and the Carthaginians loſt fourſcore 
ſea, Vveſſels, among which was the admiral's galley, he him- 


lius ſelf eſcaping with difficulty in a ſmall boat. 


the courage of the Romans, and ſeemed to redouble 
Z their vigour for the continuance of the war. Extra- 
{ily G ordinary honours were beſtowed on Duillius, who was 
to We the fiſt Roman that had a naval triumph decreed him. 


* 


72 


by 3 nour, with a noble inſcription; which pillar is no 
the Kadng! in Rome +. 

ded "> mY Tag. the two following 1 years, the Romane 
. 31. (m) Id. p. 24. 

the A different perſon from the great Hannibal. 

Fo- T Theſe pillars are called Kral, from the beaks of . with wich 


| 1 were adorned, reſtra. 
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; So conſiderable and unexpected a victory, raiſed | 


@ Beſides which, a roſtral pillar was erected in his ho- 


U 3: grew | 
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| Which were one hundred and forty thouſand men, 


ſels more than the Romans, and a greater number f 


qual, and no great diſparity in the forces, the fight 


ty of their ſhips were taken by the enemy, and thirty 


Which was taken by the Carthaginians, 


_ deſigned it, was their failing to Africa, after having 


{aries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country. 
They landed happily in Africa; and begun the war dy 


| haven, From thence, after having ſent an expreſs to 
Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to receive 


| | : | 
E Y 


grew inſenſibly ſtronger at ſea, by their gaining ſever! 
— viſtories. But theſe were conſidered 5 e. 
only as eſſays preparatory to the great deſign they me. 
ditated of carrying the war into Africa, and of com. 
bating the Carthaginians in their own country. There 
was nothing the latter dreaded more; and to divert ſo 
dangerous a blow, they reſolved to fight the eneny 
whatever might be the conſequence.  _ 

(n) The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus 
and L. Manlius conſuls for this year. Their fleet con. 
ſiſted of three hundred and thirty veſſels, on board of 


each veſſel having three hundred rowers, and an hun. 
dred and twenty ſoldiers. That of the Carthaginian, 
commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vel. 


men in proportion. The two fleets came in ſight of 
each other near Ecnomus in Sicily, No man could | 
behold two ſuch formidable navies, or be a ſpectator 
of the extraordinary preparations they made for fight: 
ing, without being under ſome concern, on ſeeing the 
danger which menaced two of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in the world. As the courage on both ſides was e- 


was obſtinate, and the victory long doubtful ; but a 
laſt the Carthaginians were overcome. More than fix- 


funk. The Romans loſt twenty-four, not one df 


Co. The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had 


refitted their ſhips, and provided them with all neceſ 


taking a town called Clypea, which had a commodious 


60 Id. p. 25, A. M. 3749. | Rome, 493. ( Ibid. p. 30 


ral orders from the ſenate, they over-ran the open coun- 
en try, in which they made terrible havock; bringing a- 
ie. way whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thouſand pri- 
m. ſoners. 

ere C The expreſs returned in the mean time with the 
orders of the ſenate; which were, that Regulus ſhould 


continue to command the armies in Africa, with the 


yith a great part of the fleet and the forces ; leaving 


. 3 only forty veſſels, fifteen thouſand foot, and 
of ve hundred horſe, Their leaving the latter with ſo 
n few ſhips and troops, was a viſible renunciation of the 
— which might have been expected from this 


N deſeent upon Africa. 


rage and abilities of Regulus; and the city was in uni- 


in the command in Africa: (y) but he himſelf was 
tor $ flicted on that account. When news was brought 
ht- Whim of it, he wrote to Rome, and deſired, in the : 
he {ſtrongeſt terms, that he might be appointed a ſucceſ- 


EY 


ies bor. His chief reaſon was, that the death of the farm- 
er who rented his grounds, having given one of his 
ö {WE birelings an opportunity of carrying off all the imple - 
a ments of tillage, his prefence was neceſſary for taking 
x We care of his little ſpot of ground, (it being but ſeven 
ty Wi acres), which was all his family ſubſiſted upon. But 
of Wi the ſenate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the 


public expence ; to maintain his wife and children; _ 

and to indemnify him for the loſs he had ſuſtained by 
ache robbery of his hireling. Thrice happy age! in 
* was united 


. which poverty was thus had in honour, 
with the moſt rare and uncommon merit, and the 


© diſcharging the duty of a general. 


(% A. M. 3750. Rome | Val. Max J. „. & 
Lc Polyh, bs pate Be, 29 - 
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title of Proconſul; and that his colleague ſhould return 


The people at Rome depended greatly on the cou- 


erſal joy, when it was known that he was continued 


© tigheſt employments of the ſlate ! Regulus, thus freed 
E from his domeſtic cares, bent his whole thoughts on 


(Y After taking ſeveral e, he laid ſiege to Adis, : 
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one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country. Tl, 
Carthaginians, exaſperated at ſeeing their enemies thus 
laying waſte their lands at pleaſure, at laſt took the 
field, and marched againſt them, to force them 9 
Taiſe the ſiege. With this view they poſted themſclye; 
on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and ug 
convenient for annoying the enemy; but at the ſame 
time, by its ſituation, uſeleſs to one part of their army, 
For the ſtrength of the Carthaginians lay chicfly h 
their horſes and elephants, which are of no ſervice hy 
In plains. Regulus did not give them an opportunity 
of deſcending from the hill; but taking advantage of 
this effential miſtake of the Carthaginian generals, he 
fell upon them in this poſt ; and, after meeting with 
a feeble reſiſtance, put the enemy to flight, plunder 
ed their camp, and laid waſte the adjacent countries, 
Then, having taken Tunis *, an important city, aud 
which brought him near Carthage, he made his am 
incamp there. Sn els I : 
The enemy were in the utmoſt alarm. All thing 
had ſucceeded 1il with them; their forces had been ce. 
feated by fea and land, and upwards of two hundred 
towns had ſurrendered to the conqueror. Beſides 
the Numidians made greater havock in their ter1itoriz 
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ln the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the tkinget 
Tunis, we are to place the memorable combat of Regulus and his whot 
army, with a ſerpent of ſo prodigious a ſize, that the fabrics ore d 
Cadmus is hardly cemparable to ic. The ſtory of (his ſerperit was che 
gantly writ by Livy ; but it is now loft, Valerius Maxine bowert 
partly repairs that loſs ; and, in the laſt chapter of his firit bock, gts 
us this account of his monſter from Livy himſelf —— He | Livy | 5 
that on the banks of Bagrada, (an African 1iver), lay a t&p.nt c of: 
fo enormoys a ſize, that it Kept the whole Romain army fron; coming to WR. 
the river. Several ſoldiers had been buried i the wide cav1ns of its of 
ly, and many preſſed to death in the ſpiral volumes ot its wail, Its thi 
was impcnetrable to darts; and it was with repeated endcavouis that 
ſtones, flung from military <ngines, at laſt killed it. The ſpot tel 
erxhibited a ſighbt that was more terrible to the Reman cohorts anc e. 
gions, than even Carthage itſelf, Ihe ſticams of the river del dhe 
With its blood, and the (teiich of its putretued carcete infecting the ac. 
cent country, the Roman army was forced to decamp. Its fein, cue 
Hundred and twenty feet long, was ſent to Kome; and, it ny may be 
credited, was to be ſeen. (together with the jaw bose of the furre mem 
fier, in the temple where they were firſt depolited), as low as the N. 
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; an even the Romans. 
ſee their capital beſieged. And their affliction was 


* creaſed, by the concourſe of peaſants with their wives 


r ſafety ; which gave them melancholy apprehen- 
Pons of a famine in caſe of a ſiege. 
* having the glory of his victories torn from him by 
ſuocceſſor, made ſome propoſal of an accommodation 
the vanquiſhed enemy; but the conditions appeared 
hard, that they could not liſten to them. As he 


* unexpected ſucceſs, he treated them with haugh- 
Wineſs ; and pretended, that every thing he ſuffered 


his farther inſult, That they cught either to overcome 
Wi brave men, or learn to ſubmit to the victor *. 80 
parſh and diſdainful a treatment only fired their reſent- 


bands than to do any thing which might derogate from 
3 wh of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they 80 in 
Abe happieſt juncture, a 


pian at their head, who had been educated in the di- 
[Fcipline of Sparta, and learned the art of war in that re- 
£ powned and excellent ſchool. 
at his requeſt, clearly 


ae fe he declared publicly, and repeated it often, 


e incapacity of their generals. 


.. HEL ris calls h de ( kunen, rs ref x biol. eclogs1. 23. 


They expected every moment 


d children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage 


Regulus, afraid 


j , id not doubt his being ſoon maſter of Carthage, he 
| Pould not abate any thing in his demands; but, by 
In infatuation, which is almoſt inſeparable from great 


em to poſſeſs, ought to be eſteemed a favour ; with 
Rent, and made them reſolve rather to die ſword in 


reinforcement ' of auxiliary 
Troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedæmo- 


W hen he had heard the 
Fircumttanees of the laſt battle, which were told him 
diſcerned the occaſion of its 
. and perfectly informed himſelf in the ſtrength of 


in the hearing of the reſt of the officers, that the mif- 
Fortunes of the Carthaginians were owing entirely to 
Thele diſcourſes 
k ame at laſt to the ear of the public council: the mem 

Pers of it were ſtruck with them, and they requeſted | 
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the favour of ſeeing and talking with him. He they 1 
corroborated his opinion with ſuch ſtrong and comi lh 
eing reaſons, that the overſights committed by the 


nerals were viſible to every one; and he proved aſl 


clearly to the council, that, by a conduct oppoſite urch 
the former, they would not only ſecure their dominion, 
but drive the enemy out of them. This ſpeech revue 


the courage and hopes of the Carthaginians ; and Nn 
thippus was intreated, and, in ſome meaſure, forcedy 
accept the command of the army. When the Carthay, 


nians ſaw, in his exerciſing of their forces near the cit, Wil 
the manner in which he drew them up in order d 


battle, made them advance or retreat on the firſt ly 
nal, file off with order and expedition; in a word, fom 


all the evolutions and movements of the military an it 
they were {truck with aſtoniſhment, and owned, uf 
the ableſt generals which Carthage had hitherto produ Mor 


ced, knew nothing in compariſon of Xanthippus, 
The officers, ſoldiers, and every one were loſt i 


_ admiration ; and, what is very uncommon, jealou 
gave no allay to it; the fear of the preſent danger, and 


the love of their country, ſtifling, without doubt, allo 


ther ſentiments, The gloomy conſternation whid 
had before ſeized the whole army, was fucceeded ly 


joy and alacrity. The ſoldiers were urgent to be led 


againſt the enemy, in the firm aſſurance (as they ſaid 
of being victorious under their new leader, and of ob 


literating the diſgrace of former defeats. Xanthippu 
did not ſuffer their ardour to cool; and the fight d 


the enemy only inflamed it. When he was got with 
little more than twelve hundred paces of them, it 
thought proper to call a council of war, in order t 


ſhew a reſpect to the Carthaginian generals, by con 


ſulting them. All unanimouſly joined in opinion ui 
him; upon which they reſolved to give the ene) 
battle the following dax. 


The Carthaginian army was compoſed af twelve 


thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and about an bun 


dred elephants, That of the Romans, as near — 


f 2t, and three hundred horſe. «| 

it muſt be a noble ſight to fee two armics, not o- 
es, and commanded by very able generals, engaged 
battle. In thoſe tumultuous fights, where two or 
ee hundred thouſand are engaged on both ſides, 
Wouſand events, where chance generally ſeems to have 
e advantage over counſel, to difcover the true merit 


Je curioſity of the reader: for he clearly ſees the diſ- 


ens the faults on both ſides; and is thereby quali- 


eide the fate of Carthage. 
Wippus drew up all his clephants in front. Behind 
Wntry in one body or phalanx, The foreign troops in 
e Carthaginian ſervice were poſted, one part of them 


n the right, between the phalanx and the horſe ; and 


Pons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. 
On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended 


Woſted his light-armed ſoldiers, on a line, in the front 


on 
. 


8 


> 

= 

JS 
5 


3 


Wings. In thus ſtraitening the front of his main 


gueſſed from what goes before, (for Polybius gives 
determinate number), conſiſted of fifteen thouſand 


FA charged with numbers, but compoſed of brave ſol- 


Wnfuſion is: inevitable; and it is difficult, amidſt a 
BY commanders, and the real cauſes of victory. But 
ſuch engagements as this before us, nothing eſcapes 
tion of the two armies ; imagines he almoſt hears 
e orders given out by the generals; follows all the 

orements of the army; diſcovers palpably by that 

d to determine, with certainty, the cauſe to which 
We victory or defeat are owing. The ſucceſs of this 
Wittle, however inconſiderable it may appear, from the 
Wall number of the combatants, was nevertheleſs to 


he diſpoſition of both armies was as follows. Xan- 


Pele, at ſome diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian in- 


| t e other, compoſed of light-armed ſoldiers, in pla- 


e clephants moſt, Regulus, to provide againſt them, 


0 the legions. In the rear of theſe, he placed the 
Ports one behind another, and the horſe on the 


Fulle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a juſt 
Pecaution, ſays Polybius, againſt the elephants; 10 1 
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he did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, 
which was much inferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy. . . „ 0 
I The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only 
for the ſignal. . Xanthippus ordered the elephants 0 
advance, to break the ranks of the enemy; and com. 
mands the two wings of the cavalry to charge the Ro. 
mans in flank, At the ſame time, the latter, claſhing 
their arms, and ſhouting after the manner of thei 
country, advance againſt the enemy. Their caraly 
did not ſtand the onſet long, it being fo much inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the let 
wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and hey 
how little they feared the mercenaries who formed th 
enemy's right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and 
purſues it to the camp. Thoſe in the firlt ranks, who 
were oppoſed to the elephants, were broke and tral 
under foot, after fighting valiantly ; and the reſi af 
the main body ſtood firm for fome time, by reo 
of its great depth. But the rear being attacked in 
flank by the enemy's cavalry, and obliged to face 
bout and receive it; and thoſe who had broke t ro 
the elephants, coming to the phalanx of the Cath. 
ginians, which had not yet engaged, and which 1. 
ceived them in good order, the Romans were routed 
an all ſides, and entirely defeated. The greateſt par 
of them were cruſhed to death by the enormous weigit 
of the elephants : and the remainder, ſtanding in ther 
_ ranks, were ſhot through and through with arrov3 
from the enemy's horſe. Only a ſmall number fed; 
and as they were in an open country, the horſe and 
elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundiec, 
or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were t. 
ken priſoners with him. The Carthaginians lofi, n 
this battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were op- 
poſed to the left wing of the Romans; and of ide 
latter only two thouſand eſcaped, who, by their pur 
ſuing the enemy's right wing, had drawn themſelves 
out of the engagement. All the reſt, Regulus and ow 
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Iaken with him excepted, were left dead in the field. 
The two thouſand who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, re- 
5 tired to Clypea, and were ſaved 1 in an almoſt miracu- 
Wlous manner. 
= The Carthaginians, er having icipped the tend, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the 
f Quofor tunate Regulus, and five hundred priſoners. Their 
oy was ſo much the greater, as, but a very few days 
before, they had ſeen themſelves upon the brink of 
Wruin. The men and women, old and young people, 
Wcrouded the temples, to return thanks to the immor- 
Wal gods; and ſeveral days were devoted WROny to 
feſtivities and rejoicings. 

= XZanthippus, who bad contributed fo mo to this 
bappy change, had the wiſdom to withdraw ſhortly af- 
ter, from the apprehenſion leſt his glory, which had 
bitherto been unſullied, might, after this firſt glare of 
Wit, inſenſibly fade away, and leave him expoſed to 
b the darts of envy and calumny, which are very dan- 
gerous, but moſt in a foreign country, when a man 
lands alone, unſupported by friends, relations, or 
any other ſuccour. 

J Polybius tells us, that Xanthippue? s departure was 
related in a different manner, and he promiſes to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his hi- 
ory has not come down to us. We read in Cs) Ap- 
rien, the Carthaginians, excited by a mean and de- 
teſtable jealouſy of Tanthippus's glory, and unable to 
bear the thoughts that they ſhould ſtand indebted to 
Sparta for their ſafety ; upon pretence of conducting 
bim and his attendants back with honour. to his o 
country, with a numerous convoy of ſhips, they gave 
private orders to have them all put to death in their 
Jpaſſage; as if with him they could have buried in the 
J for ever. the memory of his ſer vices, and their 
ho pas ; | 
Enorri ingratitude t to ions 1 - Re 
(5) De bell. Pun, P. 30. 


. This iperfidious action, as it is related by 1 way poſſibly be 
une, when We! OY the charaQter of the ene ee who were 
Vo L. 1 X cc: tainly 
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— This battle, ſays (7) Polybius, though not ſo con: 
fiderable as many others, may yet-furniſh very ſalutary 
inſtructions $ which, adds that author, is the greateſt 
benefit that can be reaped from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
Firſt, ſhovld any man put a great confidence in pre. 
ſent happineſs, after he has conſidered the fate of Re. 
gulus? That general, inſolent with victory, inexo- 
rable to the conquered, and deaf to all their remon- 
ſtrances, ſaw himſelf a few days after vanquiſhed by 
them, and made their priſoner. Hannibal offered the 
ſame reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not 
to be dazzled with the ſucceſs of his arms. Regulus, 
Taid he, would have been recorded amongſt the few in. 
ſtances of valour and felicity, had he, after the victory 
obtained in this very country, granted our fathers the WE 
peace which they ſued for. But putting no bounds e l. 
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dis ambition, and the inſolence of ſucceſs, the greuet Wi N 
his proſperity, the more ignominious was his fall“. 2 45 
In the ſecond place, the truth of the faying of En-. bebe 

Npides is here ſeen in its full extent, That one uit 1 
head is worth a great many hands f. A ſingle man WW; 

Oe 67 hangs as & agait 
"= ( t) lib. I, P · 36 37. he u 


this 


certainly a cruel and treacherous people, But if it be fact, one ud Wi! \ 


wonder why Polybius ſhould reſerve for another occaſion, the relatiot 
pf an incident which comes in moſt properly here, as it finiſhes at ou 
the character and life of Xanthippus. His filence, therefore, in thi 
Place makes me think, that he intended to bring Xanthippus again upat 
the ſtage; and to exhibit him to the reader in a different ligbt from thit 
| In which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add, that it ſhewed n 
great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to take this method of di 
patching him, when ſo many others offered, which were Jeſs fable l 
cenſure. In this ſcheme formed for his deſtruction, not only bimſe 
but all his followers, were to be murdered, without, the pretence d 
even a ſtorm, or loſs of one ſingle Carthaginian, to cover or cxcule th 
perpetration of ſo horrid a crime. 1 
Inter pauca felicitatis virtutiſque exempla M. Atilius quondam i 
© Hae eadem terra fuifſct, fi victor pacem petentibus dediſſet patribus t 
ſtris. Sed non ſtatuendo tandem felicitati modum, nec cohibendo 
| oder ſe fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eo fœdius corruit. Lit 
. 30. u. 30. Hs | A rs 
ds tv copoy HU, THe TWNag xi pas vine. Tt may not be it 
Proper to take notice in this place (as it wks forgot before) of a mil 
of the leaned Calaubon, in his cravſlation of 4 paſſage of Po 
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here changes the whole face of affairs. On one hand, 

pe defeats troops which were thought invincible ; on 
che other, he revives the courage of a city and an ar- 
my that was ſeized with aſtoniſhment and deſpair. 
= Such, as Polybius obſerves, is the uſe which ought 
to be made of the ſtudy of hiſtory. For there being 
E two ways of acquiring improvement and inſtruction, 
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prove by other mens miſcarriages than by our own. 
* 


I return to Regulus, that I may here finiſh what re- 


© lates to him; Polybius, to our great diſappointment, 
taking no farther notice of that general *. 
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8 In queis ¶ militibus ſc. Græcia allatis] Xanthippus quidam fuit Lacedæmo- | 
5 nius vir diſciplina Laconica imbutus, et qui rei militaris uſum mediocrem 1 
labebat. Whereas, agreeably with the whole character and conduct of By 
& <anthippus, I take the ſenſe of this paſſage to be, a man formed by the 9 
= Spartan diſcipline, and proportionadly [20t moderately] ilful in military | i Fi 


an. r 74 
= * This ſilence of Polybius has prejudiced a preat many learned men 
& againſt many of the ſtories told of Regulus's barbarous treatment, after 
be was taken by the Carthaginians. Mr Rollin ſpesks no farther of 
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this watter ; and therefore I ſhall give my reader the ſubſtance of what | 
is brought apainſt the general belief of the Roman writers, (as well hiſto- Bat 
Frans as poets), and of Appin, on this ſubject. Firſt, it is urged, that Po- 4ů— 
hbius was very ſenſible that the ſtory of theſe cruelties was falſe; and „ 
therefore, that he might not diſoblige the Romans, by contradicting ſo 5 I... 
8 general a belief, he choſe rather to be ſilent on Regulus after be was ta- BY 
x ken priſoner, than to violate the truth of hiſtory, of which..he was fo il 
Þ licit an obſerver. This opinion is farther ſtrengthened (Gy the adverſa- 5 
ties of this belief) by a fragment of Diodorus, which ſays, that the wife 1 
Jof Regulus, exaſperated at the death of her huſband in Carthage, occa- by 
bonech as ſhe imagined, by barbarous uſage, perſuaded her ſons to revenge | 
be fate of their facher, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian, cap- bb 
es (thought to be Boſtar and Hamilcar taken in the eu. ht againſt wr + 
2 Sicily, after the misfortune of Regulus, and) put into her hands for the 1 
Vedemption of her huſband. One of theſe died by the ſeverity of his 4 
prilonment; and the other, by the care of the ſenate, who deteſted the 8 
E ruelty, ſurvived, and was recovered to health. This treatment of the 10 
Faptives, and the reſentment of the ſenate on that account, found a 43 
Found argument or preſumption againſt the truth of this ſtory of Regulus; "bg 


which is thus urged. Regulus dying in his captivity by the uſual 1 ; 
| = - > NF Wa | --M 


- „ ta. oe; 
. 
* * * * fr — 


fent to Rome to propoſe an exchange of priſoners, 


the honour and welfare of the ſtate. He therefore 
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cu After being kept ſome years in priſon, he wa; 


He had been obliged to take an oath, that he would xe. 
turn in caſe he proved unſucceſsful. He then acquaint. 
ed the ſenate with the ſubject of his voyage; and, being 
invited by them to give his opinion freely, he anſwered, 
that he could no longer do it as a ſenator, having loſt 
both this quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from 
the time that he had fallen into the hands of his ene. 
mies: but he did not refuſe to offer his thoughts as 
private perſon. This was a very delicate affair. Fray 
one was touched with the misfortunes of fo great 1 
man. He needed only, fays Cicero, have {poke one 
word, and it would have reſtored him to his libeity, 
his eſtate, his dignity, his wife, his children, and his 
country : but that word appeared to him contrary to 


plainly declared, that an exchange of priſoners ought 
Not to be ſo much as thought of: that ſuch an example 
would be of fatal conſequence to the republic: that c- 
tizens who had ſo baſely ſurrendeted their arms and 
perſons to the enemy, were unworthy of the lcatt com- 
_ Paſſion, and rendered incapable of ſerving their country: 
that with regard to himſelf, as he was fo far advanced 


in years, his death ought to be conſidered as nothing; WF - 


whereas they had in their hands ſeveral Carthaginial 
generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of di- 
ing their country great ſervices for many years. L 


() Appian, de bello Pun. p. 2. 3.; Cic. de offic. I. 3. n. 99. 100 
Aul. Gel. I. 6. c. 4; Senec. ep. 99. A. M. 3755. Rome 499. 
of nature, his wife, thus fruſtrated of her hopes of the redceming hin 
dy exchange of her captives, treated them with the utmoſt barbarity, 

«conſequence of her belief of the ill vſage which Regulus had reccived 
The ſenate being angry with her for it, to give ſome colour to her cr 
elties, ſhe gave out among her acquaintance and kindred, that ber lu 
| Sand died in the way generally related. This, like all other reports, f. 

reaſed gradually; and, from the rational hatred betwixt the Carthayr 
nians and Romans, was eaſily and generally believed by the latter. How 
Far this is concluſive againſt the teſhmonies of two ſuch weighty authors 
as Cicero and Seneca, (to ſay nothing of the poets), is left to the judgmeit 
„ ET 9 ; 3 . 
7 | V 


was ith Aficuley that PR e 3 with ſo ge- 
nerous and unexampled a counſel. (x) The iloftricus 
; Nene therefore left Rome, in order to return to Car- 
W thage; unmoved either with the deep affliction of his 
friends, or the tears of his wife and ee although 
W be knew but too weil the grievous torments which 
E were prepared for him. And indeed, the moment his 
enemies ſaw him returned, without having obtained 
the exchange of priſoners, they put him to every kind 
© of torture their.barbarous cruelty could invent. They 


a 
ry F; impriſoned him for a long: time in a diſmal dungeon, 
w whence (after cutting off his eye-lids) they drew him 


at once into the fun, when its beams darted the 
ſtrongeſt heat. They next put him into a kind of cheſt 
ſtuck full of nails, whoſe points wounding him, did 
not allow him a moment's eaſe either day or night. 
Ws Laſtly, after having been long tormented by being 
3 Gt for ever awake in this dreadful torture, his mer- 
de cilels enemies nailed him to a crofs, their uſual pu- 
ch nicment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the 
nend of this great man. His enemies, by depriving. 
m- bim of ſome days, perhaps years of life, brought L. 
ry: eernal infamy on themſclvcs. 5 
vel ; (y) The blow which the Romans had Sk in 
20; Attica did not diſcourage them. They made greater 
ian WT preparations than before, to recover their loſs; and 
0. by to ſea, the following campaign, three hundred and 
R {:xty veſſels. The Carthaginians ſailed out to meet 
them with two hundred; but were beat in an engage 
J ment fought on the coafls of Sicily, and an hundred 
| and fourtcen of their thips were taken by the Romans. 
Theſe failed, into. Africa to take in the few ſoldiers 
who had eſcaped the purſuit. of the enemy, after the 
| defeat of Regulus; and had defended themſelves vi- 
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but 

© i | gorouſly in * CluPRs where. they had. been unſucgeſf- . 

thay | fully beſieged. 

0 | Here we are again Ache that the Kang a 

inc 0) Horat, 1.3. d. 3. 0) Polyb. 1.8. 5. 37. | 
72 Or Clypeas. . „ 
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ter ſo conſiderable a victory, and with ſo large a fleet, bac 
ſhould fail into Africa, only to bring from thence 2 ene 
ſmall garriſon; whereas, they might have attempted 2 ter 
the conqueſt of it, ſince Regulus, with much fewe er I 
forces, had almoſt completed it. i clo 
2 The Romans were overtaken by a ftorm h tha 
. their return, which almoſt deſtroyed their whole fleet. firi 
C The like misfortune befell them alſo the following pre 
year. However, they conſoled themſelves for this Nate 
double iofs, by a victory which they gained over A. kin 
drubal, from whom they took near an hundred and att. 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, par 
it filled the whole city with joy, not only becauſe the . wa: 
ſtrength of the enemy's army was conſiderably dimi. fen 
niſhed by the loſs of their elephants ; but chiefly be. tba 
cauſe this victory had inſpired the land · forces with fret ful. 
courage; which, from the defeat of Regulus, had not the 
dared to venture upon an engagement; fo great was dei 
the terror with which thoſe formidable animals hal con 
filled the minds of all the ſoldiers. It was therefore {WF Dre 


'- Judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, n tha 
order to finiſh, if poſſible, a war which had continued Þ hav 
| fourteen years. The two conſuls ſet fail with a fleet dre 

of two hundred ſhips, and arriving in Sicily, formed Tx 

the bold deſign of beſieging Lilybæum. I his was the bad 


ſtrongeſt town which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed in tha WW * 
Hand; and the loſs of it would be attended with that ner 
of every part of it, and open to the Romans a free beſ 
paſſage into Africa. then 
(5) The reader will ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt ark $ in [ 
was ſhown, both in the aſſault and defence of the den 
place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou. ver. 
ſand regular forces, excluſive of the inhabitants; and 
Hannibal, the fon of Hamilcar, ſoon brought him 33 Wi 
many mere from Carthage; he having, with the molt WF 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's Wi 
"Tech; and arrived happily in the port. I he Rowan nec 


(2) polyb. 1. 8. . 38—40, | (4) 18 4t 2. 
0 58 J. 1. p · * | F . tal 
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bad not loſt any time. Having brought forward their 
| engines, they beat down ſeveral towers with their bat. 
| tering-rams ; and gaining ground daily, they made 
ſuch progreſs, as gave the beſieged, who now were 
© cloſely. preſſed, ſome fears. The governor ſaw plainly 
that there was no other way left to fave the city, but by 
firing the engines of the beſiegers. Having therefore 
8 prepared his forces for this enterpriſe, he ſent them out 


A 4 E IF) 9 
— e 
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N at day-break with torches in their hands, tow, and all 
. K Lcinds of combuſtible matters; and at the ſame time 
{ g attacked all the engines. T he Romans ſtrove with un« 


: parallelled bravery, to repel them ; and the engagement 
was very bloody. Every man, aſſailant as well as de 
© fendant, ſtood to his poſt, and choſe to die, rather 
than quit it. At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, and dread. 
fol ſlaughter, the beſieged ſounded a retreat, and left 
the Romans in poſſeſſion of their works. This ſcene 
being over, Hannibal, imbarking in the night, and 
Wy concealing his departure from the enemy, failed for 
Drepanum, where Adherbal commanded for the Car- 
tbaginians. Drepanum was advantageouſly ſituated; 
ed being a commodious port, and lying about an hun- 
« dred and twenty furlongs from Lilybzum ; and was of 
ed 0 much conſequence to the Carthaginians, that they 
he bad been always very deſirous of preſerving it. 

t The Romans, animated by their late ſucceſs, re- 
a MW newed the attack with greater vigour than ever; the 
ee beſt ieged not daring to venture a ſecond time to burn 
their machines, becauſe of the ill ſucceſs they had met 
in their firſt attempt. But a furious wind riſing ſud- 
the 4 cenly, ſome mercenary ſoldiers repreſented to the go- 
vernor, that now was the favourable opportunity for 
them to fire the engines of the beſiegers, eſpecially as 
he wind blew full againſt them; and they offered 
themſelves for the enterpriſe. The offer was accepted, 
; Land accordingly they were furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary. In a moment the fire catched all the en- 
eines; ; and the Romans could not poſſibly extinguiſh 
: ut, becauſe the ones. ws inſtantly Tow? every 
| He WACTES 5 
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Where, the wind carried the ſparks and ſmoke full in 
their eyes, ſo that they could not ſee where to apply 
relief; whereas their enemies ſaw clearly where 0 
aim their ſtrokes, and throw their fire. This accident 
made the Romans loſe all hopes of being ever able to 
carry the place by force. They therefore turned the 
ſiege into a blockade; raiſed a line of contravallation 
round the town; and diſperſing their army in evey 
part of the neighbourhood, reſolved to effect, by 
time, what they found themſelves abſolutely unable 
to perform any other way. | to 
(c. When the tranſactions of the ſiege of Lilybe. 
um, and the loſs of part of the forces, were known at 
Rome, the citizens, ſo far from deſponding at this il 
neus, ſeemed to be fired with new vigour. Every 
man {trove to be foremoſt in the muſter- roll; fo that 
in a very little time, an army of ten thouſand men 
was raiſed, who. crofling the ſtrait, marched by land 

to join the beſiegers. EO 
Cd) At the {ame time, P. Claudius Pulcher the Con. 
ſul, formed a deſign of attacking Adherbal in Drepa- 
num. He theught himſelf ſure of ſurpriſing bim, be: 
cauſe, after the loſs lately ſuſtained by the Romans at 
Tilybæum, the enemy could not imagine that they 
would venture out again at ſea. Fluſhed with tber 
hopes, he ſailed out with his fleet in the night, the We 
Petter to, conceal his deſign. But he had to do vid 
an active general, whoſe vigilance he could not clude 
and who did not.even give him time to draw up hi 
hips in line of battle, but fell vigorouſly upon hin 
whilſt his fleet was in diſorder and confuſion. Ti 
Carthaginians gained a complete victory. OF the kv 
man fleet, only thirty veſſels got off; which being 

in company with the. conſul, fled with.him, and got 
away in the beſt manner they could along the col 
All the reſt, amounting to fourſcore and thirteen, will 
the men on board them, were taken by the Carthagh 
mians; a few ſoldiers excepted, who had eſcaped fron 
e Polyb, l. 1. P. 50. (4) Pag 514 A. N. 2756. Ram, 56 
e " 
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in de ſhipwreck of their veſſels. This victory diſplayed 
as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it re- 


E fected ſhame and ignominy on the Roman conſul. 


<A 


nt (e) Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent 


Ig 


to nor more fortunate than himſelf, but loſt almoſt his 
de whole fleet by his ill condutt. Endeavouring to atone 


bor his misfortune by ſome conſiderable action, he held 


iy Wa ſecret intelligence with the inhabitants of Eryx #*, and 


dy E by that means got the city ſurrendered to him. On 


lc the ſummit of the mountain ſtood the temple of Venus 
MW trycina, which was certainly the moſt beautiful as 
„well as the richeſt of all the Sicilian temples. The 


city ſtood a little below the ſummit of this mountain; 
and the road that led to it was very long, and of diffi- 


at, on the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
i We mountain, imaging that he now had nothing to fear. 
znd But Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, father of the famous 


Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which 


on Wky between the two camps of the enemy, and there 


p, fortified himſelf. From this advantageous poſt, he 
ve WF haraſſed the Romans inceſlantly for two years. One 


can ſcarce conceive how it was poſſible for the Car- 


it Wi from both the ſummit and foot of the mountain; and 


ts unable to get proviſions, but from a little port, which 
vas the only one open to them. By ſuch enterpriſes 
ade as theſe, the abilities and prudent courage of a gene- 
ral, arc as well, or perhaps better diſcovered, than by 
ain the winning of a battle. fs e 
Tix For five years, nothing memorable was perform- 
ed on either fide, The Romans were once of opinion, 
cis that their land- forces would alone be capable of fi- 
| $0 Wniſhing the ſiege of Lilybæum: but the war being 
al protracted beyond their expectation, they returned to 
wil cheir firſt plan, and made extraordinary efforts to fit 
5 gout a new fleet. The public treaſury was at a low 
* le) Polyb. l. 1. p. 54.59. (J) Id. p. 59 62. 


A city and mountain of Sicily. 


cult acceſs. Junius poſted one part of his troops up- 


ney thaginians to defend themſelves, when thus attacked 
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-ebb ; but this want was ſupplied by private purſes ; o 
ardent was the love which the Romans bore their 
country. Every man, according to his circumſtance, 
contributed to the common expence ; and, upon pu. 
blic ſecurity, advanced money, without the leaſt (cry, 
ple, for an expedition on which the glory and ſafety 
of Rome depended. One man fitted out a ſhip at his 
on charge; another was equipped by the contriby, 
tions of two or three; ſo that, in a very little time, 
two hundred were ready for failing. (g) The con. 
mand was given co Lutatius the Conſul, who imme. 
- diately put to fea, The enemy's fleet had retired into Wi 
_ Africa; by which means the Conſul eafily ſeized uy. WF art 
on all the advantageous poſts in the neighbourhood of Wi 
_ Lilybzum;; and, foreſeeing that he ſhould ſoon be for: Jiere 


| ced to fight, he did all that lay in bis power, to afſus Wich 


bimſelf of ſucceſs ; and employed the interval in & WM w 
.ercifing his ſoldiers and ſeamen at lea Mi 
He was ſoon informed that the Carthaginian feet ou! 
drew near, under the command of Hanno, who landed ls 
in a ſmall iſland called Hiera, gppolite to Drepanun, freu 
His deſign was to reach Eryx unditcovered by the kv a 
mans, in order to ſupply the army there; and to ren Nhe 
force his troops, and take Barcha on board to aft 
him in the expected engagement. But the Conſuh iv Wit 
ſpecting his intention, was beforehand with him; and his! 
having aſſembled all his beſt forces, ſailed for the {mal WF y 
_ Iſland * Aguſa, which lay near the other. He wit © 
quainted his. officers with the deſign he had of attac 
ing the enemy on the morrow. . Accordingly, at day: 
break, he put all things in readineſs; when unforts 
nately the wind was favourable to the enemy, which 
made him heſitate whether he-ſhould give them batile 
But conſidering that the Carthaginian fleet, when un. 
loaded of its proviſions, would become lighter and 
more fit for action; and, beſides, would be conlicets 
ably ſtrengthened by the forces and preſence of But 
(8) A. M. 3763. Rome, 507. . Z | 
They are now called #yates, 
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Wn, he came to a reſolution { at once; and, notwith- 
e the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. 
he Conſul had choice forces, able ſeamen, and ex- 
Sellent ſhips, built after the model of a galley that had 
F deen lately taken from the enemy ; and which was 
1 e completeſt in its kind that had ever been ſeen. 
he Carthaginians, on the other hand, were deſtitute 
f df all theſe advantages. As they had been the entire 
maſters at ſea for ſome years, and the Romans did not 


Etontewpt, and looked upon themſelves as invincible. 
Pn the firſt report of the motion of the enemy, the 
s appeared from every circumſtance of it: the ſol- 
Niers and ſeamen being all mercenaries, newly levied, 
Vithout the leaſt experience, reſolution, or zeal, ſince. 
t was not for their own country they were going to 
babt. This ſoon appeared in the engagement. They 
Eeould not ſuſtain the firſt artack. Fifty of their veſ- 
ls were ſunk, and ſeventy taken with their whole 
A Frews. The reſt, favoured by a wind which roſe very 
1 Fealonably for them, made the beſt of their way to 
he little ifland from whence they had failed. There 
ere upwards of ten thouſand taken priſoners. The 
Fonſul failed immediately for Lilybzeum, and m_ 
pis forces to thoſe of the beſiegers. 


Pow maſters of the ſea, it was not poſſible for the 


nents to their armies in Sicily. 


here, impowering him to act as he ſhould think pro- 
Per. Barcha, ſo long as he had room to entertain 
the leaſt h 


. from che moſt 1 intr epid courage and the moſt 


i once dare to face them, they had them in the higheſt 


Farthaginians had put to ſea a fleet fitted out in haſte, 


When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
t occaſioned ſo much the greater ſurpriſe and terror, 
Is it was leſs expected. The ſenate, however, did not 
Boſc their courage, though they ſaw themſelves quite 
Enable to continue the war. As the Romans were 


1A F-thaginians to fend either proviſions or reinforce- 
3 An expreſs was there- _ 
1 Fore immediately cliſpatched to Barcha the general 


opes, had done every thing that could be ex- 
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ſiſts in knowing how to reſiſt and yield at a ſeaſonabe 


Romans were grown of a war, which had exhauſt 
them both of men and money; and the dreadful cor. 
ſequences which had attended on Regulus's incxorabl 

and prudent obſtinacy, were freſh in their mem. 


_ dictated the following treaty. 


* 


THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS 01 


lics and their allies. 


mediately; and the Carthaginians were required i 
- depart out of all the iflands lituated between Italy 
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WAR UPON. HIERo, THE SYRACUSANS, OR Til 
ALLIES: THEY SHALL RESTORE TO THIN Ro- 


conſuramate wiſdom. But having now no reſource 
left, he ſent a deputation to the Conſul, in order 9 
treat about a peace. Prudence, ſays Polybius, con 


juncture, Lutatius was not inſenſible how tired the 


ries. He therefore e ng without difficulty, an 


THERE SHALL BE PEACE BETWEEN Rows AND 
CARTHAGE, (IN CASE THE ROMAN PEOPLE 35 
PROVE OF IT), ON THE FOLLOWING cob. 
TIONS: THE CARTHAGINIANS SHALL EVACUAT: 
ENTIRELY ALL SICILY ; SHALL NO LONGER Matt 


-MANS, WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL THE PRISONFR 
WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM THEM; 20 
PAY THEM, WITHIN TWENTY YEARS, TWO 


SILVER T. It is worth the reader's remarking by th 
way, the exact and clear terms in which this treatyb 
expreſſed ; that, in ſo ſhort a compaſs, adjuſts the in 
tereſts, both by ſea and land, þf two pos werfal bi 


When theſe conditions were e brought to Rome, ti 
people, not approving of them, ſent ten commullion 
ers to Sicily, to terminate the affair. (% Theſe mai 
no alteration as to the ſubſtance of the treaty ; on 
ſhortening thetime appointed for thepayment, reducin 
it to ten years: A thouſand talents were added to Ut 
ſum that had been ſtipulated, which was to be paid in 


% Polyb. J. 3. p. 182. | 
This ſum amounts to near fix wills one hundred and cj 
' thouſand French livres. | 8 | 

1 51 5,000 I, Engliſh money. 


510 | 
and 


CARTHAGINIANS. 
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| j and gicily. Sardinia was not comprehended in this 
75 but they gave it up, ſome years after, by a treaty, 
| (i) Such was the concluſion of this war, the longeſt 


1 
de = mentioned in hiſtory, ſince it continued twenty-four 
e pears without intermiſſion. The obſtinacy, in diſpu- 


I ting for empire, was equal on either ſide : the ſame. 


Exell as in executing of projects, being conſpicuous on 
both ſides. The Carthaginians had the ſuperiority over 
them with regard to experience in naval affairs; in the 


wh 
a3. MW Knowledge of coaſts, ſhallows, roads, and winds ; and 
d. In the inexhauſtible fund of wealth, which furniſhed . 
nl the expences of ſo long and obſtinate a war. 'T he 
1x; Romans had none of theſe advantages; but their cou. 
11 tage, zeal for the public good, love of their country, 
Ro. nd a noble emulation of glory, ſupplied all of them. 
Ve are aſtoniſhed to ſee a nation, ſo raw and inexpe- 
benced in naval affairs, not only diſputing the ſea with 
people, who were belt {killed in them, and more 
0 powerful | than any that had ever been before; but 
ien gaining ſeveral victories over them at ſea, No 
i {difficulties or calamities could diſcourage them. T hey 
«in Lertainly would not have thought of peace, in the cir- 
reps 75 in which the Carthaginians demanded it. 
ne untortunate campaign diſpirits the latter; where- 
„e þ the Romans are not ſhaken by a ſucceſſion of them. 
(for WS 4 to ſoldiers, though there was no compariſon be- 
made een thoſe of Rome and Carthage, the former being 
only Þfinitely ſuperior in point of courage; among the ge- 
cis i ferals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, ſur- 
the med Barcha, was doubtleſs the moſt conſpicucys tor : 
id im- 4 FE bravery and prudence. 


| The Libyan war; or againſt the mercenaries. 


8 (i) A.M, 3763. 
00 Polyb, . 


W 


Carthage 605. Rome 507. Ant. J C. 41. 
I. p. * 5 Es 
| 3 gainſt 


Heldin, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, in forming as 


| [ rength and ſwiftneſs of their veſſels ; the working of 
hem; the ſkill and capacity of their pilots; the 


y | (i) The war which the Carthaginians waged a - 
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gainſt the Romans, was * ſucceeded immediately by 


another the very fame year, which, though of much 


ſorter continuance, was infinitely more dangerous; 1: 
it was carried on in the very heart of the republic, and 
attended with ſuch cruelty and barbarity, as is ſcarce 


to be parallelled in hiſtory ; I mean the war which the 
Carthaginians were obliged to ſuſtain againſt their mer. 


cenary troops, who had ſerved under them in Sicily, 
and commonly called the 4frican or Libyan war +, 


It continued only three years and a half, but was z 


very bloody one. The occaſion of it was this. 
CD) As ſoon as the treaty was concluded v ith the 
Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybzum the 
forces which were in Eryx, reſigned his commiſſion; 
and left to Giſgo, governor of the place, the care of 
tranſporting theſe forces into Africa. Giſgo, as though 
he had foreſeen what would happen, did not {hip them 
all off at once, but in ſmall and ſeparate parties; in 
order that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off, and 
ſent home, before the arrival of the reſt. This con. 
duct ſhowed great forecaſt and wiſdom, but was not 
| ſeconded equally at Carthage. As the republic wa 
drained by the expence of a long war, and the paying 
near three millions to the Romans on ſigning the peace, 


the forces were not paid off in proportion as they r. 


rived ; but it was thought proper to wait for the ref., 
| In the hopes of obtaining from them (when they 
ſhould be all together) a remiſſion of ſome part of ther 
arrears. This was the firſt overſight. 

Here the genius of a ſtate compoſed of merchants 
diſcovers itſelf, who know the full value of money, 
but not the merit of ſoldiers ; who make a traffic of 
their blood, as though they were goods, and always 9 

to the fm marken In ſuch a republic, when: at 


* The * year that the firſt Punic war ended. | 
7 And ſometimes Emin or the war with the mercenaries. 
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exigency is once anſwered, the merit of ſervices is no 
longer remembered. „ 5 

| Theſe ſoldiers, molt of whom came to Carthage, 

being long accuſtomed to a licentious life, cauſed great: 

| diſturbances in the city; to remedy which, it was 

propoſed to their officers, to march them all to a little 
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ö 
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with whatever was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, till 
the arrival of the reſt of their companions ; and that 
then they ſhould all be paid off, and ſent home. This 
was a ſecond overſight. Ee, i a © 


A third was, the refuſing to let them leave theic 
baggage, their wives and children in Carthage, as they 
deſired; and the forcing them to remove theſe to Sic- 


have been in a manner ſo many hoſtages. 5 
Being all met together at Sicca, they began (having 


& which they made much more than was really due to 
= them. To this computation, they added the mighty 
} promiſes which had been made them, at different times, 
as an encouragement for them to do their duty; and 
pretended that theſe likewiſe ought to be placed to ac- 


and had been ſent to them from the magiſtrates of 
Carthage, propoſed to theſe ſoldiers ſome remiſſion of 
their arrears; and deſired that they would content 


its preſent unhappy circumſtances. The reader will 


plaints, murmurs, ſeditious and inſolent clamours were 


every where heard. Theſe troops being compoſed of 
different nations, who were ſtrangers to one another's 


language, were incapable of hearing reaſon, when they 


part of them ſlaves or deſertgrs ; and a very great num- 


neighbouring town called Sicca, and there ſupply them 


ca; whereas, had they ſtaid in Carthage, they would 


little elſe to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, 


count. Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, 


| themlelves with receiving a part, becaule of the great 
E diſtreſs to which-the commonwealth was reduced, and 


eaſily gueſs how ſuch a propoſal was received. Com- 


once mutinied. Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians ; inha- 
bitants of the Balcarian iſles; Greeks, the greateſt 
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ber of Africans, compoſed theſe mercenary forces. 4 M 
But now, tranſported with rage, they immediately Nee 
| break up, march towards Carthage, (being upwards il 
of twenty thouſand), and i incamp at Tunis, not far e 


from that metropolis. ' = i 
The Carthaginians diſcovered too late their er ror, il 
There was no compliance, how groveling ſoever, t) t! 
which they did not ſtoop, to ſooth theſe exaſperated 1. 


Joldiers ; who, on their ſide, practiſed every knavih . 8 
: w which could be thought of, in order to extort mo- 
5 from them. When one point was gained, they 2 
Kh im edierte had recourſe to a new artifice, on which 
to ground ſome new demand. Mas their pay ſettled p 
beyond the agreement made with them, they fill 
would be reimburſed for the loſſes which they pre- 
tended to have ſuſtained, either by the death of horſes, We © 
or by the exceſſive price which at certain times they e 
| had paid for bread-corn; and ſtill inſiſted on the recom - 
penſe which had been promiſed them. As nothing {We t 
could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficulty, W 
prevailed on them to refer themſelves to the opinion n 
of ſome general who had commanded in Sicily. Ac {MW 
cordingly they pitched upon Giſgo, who had always WF 
been very acceptable to them. This general harangued 
them in a mild and inſinuating manner; recalled to 
their memories the long time they had been in the 
Carthaginian ſervice ; the conſiderable ſums they had 
received from the republic; ; and g anted almoſt all 
their demands. 
The treaty. was upon the point of being concluded, 
when two mutincers occaſioned a tumult in every patt 
of the camp. One of theſe was Spendius a Capuan, 
Who had been a ſlave at Rome, and fled to the Car. 
thaginians. He was a tall, lvſty, and extremely bold 
fellow. The fear he was under of falling into tr 
bands of his old maſter, by whom he was ſure to be 
| hanged, (as was the cuſtom), prompted him to break 
| on the ecmc. He was ſeconded LY one 
| 8 > atho 
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* 
<3 
* 


E Matho *, who had been very active in forming the 
E conſpiracy. Theſe two repreſented to the Africans, 
© that the inſtant after their companions ſhould be dif- 
charged and ſent home, they, being thus left alone in 
their own country, would fall a facrifice to the rage of 
the Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon 
them for the common rebellion. This was ſufficient to 
” raiſe them to fury. They immediately made choice of 
E Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon- 
ſtrances were heard; and whoever offered to make 
any, was immediately put to death. They ran to Giſ- 
gos tent, plundered it of the money deſigned for the 
payment of the forces; dragged even that general 
bimſelf to priſon, with all his attendants ; after ha- 
ing treated them with the utmoſt indignities. All the 
cities of Africa, to whom they had {ent deputies, to 
exhort them to recover their liberty, came over to 
& them, Utica and Hippacra excepted ; which they 
therefore bebeged;.- ft hint . 
Carthage bad never been before expoſed to ſuch im- 
minent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew 
o& W ibcir particular ſubſiſtence from the rents or revenues 
cs of their lands, and the public expences from the tri- 
| bute paid from Africa. But all this was ſtopt at 
o once; and (a much worle circumſtance) was turned 
ic MW againſt them. They found themſelves deſtitute of arms 
id and forces, either for ſea or land; of all neceſſary pre- 
parations either for the ſuſtaining of a ſiege, or the e- 
quipping of a fleet; and, to complete their misfor- 
d, bones, without any hopes of foreign aſſiſtance, either 
ut from their friends or allies. FF 
I hey might in ſome ſenſe accuſe themſelves for the 
diſtreſs to which they were reduced. During the laſt 
E * Matho was an African, and fice-born ; but as hie had been active 
m. raiſing the rebdlion, an accommodation would have ruined him. He 
|= therefore, deſpairing of a pardon, embraced the intereſts of Spendius 
& ith more zeal than any of the rebels; and firſt inſinuated to the Afri- 
= cans, the danger of concluding a peace, as this would leave them 
| alone, and expoſed to the rage of their old maſters, Polyb, p. 98. edit. 
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war, they had treated the African nations with the 
-utmoſt rigour, by impoſing exceſſive tributes on them, 
in the exaction of which no allowance was made fo 
pod erty or extreme miſery : and governors, ſuch à 
Hanno, were treated with the greater reſpect, the 
more ſevere they had been in levying thoſe tribute, 
S0 that theſe Africans were eaſily prevailed upon ty 
engage in this rebellion. At the very firſt ſignal that 
was made, it broke out, and in a moment became ge. 
neral. The women, who had often, with the deepeſ 
affliction, ſeen their huſbands and fathers dragged to 
priſon for non-payment, were more exaſperated than 
the men; and with pleaſure gave up all their ornz: 
ments towards the expences of the war: ſo that the 
- Chiefs of the rebels, after paying all they had promiſed 
the ſoldiers, found chemſelves till in the midſt hei 
plenty. An inſtructive leſſon, ſays Polybius, to mini- Ku 
ſters; as it teaches them to look, not only to the pre 1 1 
ſent occaſion, but to extend their views to futurity-. Fav 
The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding their preſen: Jon 
diſtreſs, did not deſpond, but made the meft extraor {Mitanc 
_ dinary efforts for their defence. The command ef Ani 
the army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied N bels 
by land and ſea ; horſe as well as foot. All citizens Wi 
capable of bearing arms were muſtered ; mercenaries 
were invited from all parts; and all the ſhips which 
the republic had left were refitted. ID 

he rebels diſcovered no leſs ardour. We related 
before, that they had beſieged two cities which ref 
fed to join them. Their army was now increaſed to mo 
ſeventy thoutand men. After detachments had been ma 
drawn from it to carry on thoſe ſieges, they pitched Th 
their camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage in « the 
kind of blockade; filling it with perpetual alarms, ad An 
advancing up to its very walls by day as well as by (Wee! 
night. . j Eon we hy = $ 
7 33 bad marched to the relief of Utica, ad fes 
gained a conſiderable advantage, which, had he mad 
A proper ule of, might have proved deciſive : but -_ 
MET Tn Of Wt og Wor momarms 7 ter 
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F bring the city, and only diverting himſelf there, the 


Ehercenaries, who were poſted on a neighbouring hill 
overed with trees, hearing how careleſs the enem 

Pere, poured down upon them; found the ſoldiers 
” r. where off their duty; took and plundered the 


og , and ſeized _ all the proviſions, &c. brought 
to om Carthage to ſuccour the beſieged. Nor was this 
hat e only error committed by Hanno; and errors, on 
ge. J hoch occaſions, are much the moſt fatal.” Hamilcar, 
<> Nrnamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to ſacceed | 
o bim. This general anſwered the idea which had been 


12n | Intertained of him; and his firſt ſucceſs was the ob- 


12 © beging the rebels to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. He then 


the $n2rched againſt their army which was incamped near 
ETathage; defeated part of it, and ſeized almoſt all 


ni: Courage of the Carthaginians. 


e. The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Nas. 
4 Favaſus by name, who, out of his eſteem for the per- 


m Jon and merit of Barcha, joined him with two thou- 
or: und Numidians, was of great ſervice to that general. 


of animated by this remforcement, he fell upon the re- 
ed bels, who had incloſed him in a valley; killed ten 


ens thouſand of them, and took four thouſand priſoners. 
ies WT he young Numidian diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in 


ich WW this battle. Barcha took into his troops as many of 


the priſoners as were deſirous of being inliſted, and 
gave the reſt free liberty to go where-ever they pleaſed, 
on condition that they ſhould never take up arms any 
to more againſt the Carthaginians ; otherwiſe, that every 
en man of them who was taken, ſhould be put to 1 
el Ibis conduct proves the wiſdom of that general. 

\ 2 FW thought this a better expedient than extreme Grey, 
nd And indeed, where a multitude of mutineers are con- 


by eerned, che greateſt part of whom were drawn in by | 
the perſuaſions of the moſt hot-headed, or through _ 
nd Fear of the moſt furicus, rags ſeldom fails of be- 


; ging ſucceſsful, 
an, che chief of the rebels fear ing that this 
affected 
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Ceſſity, coming to them by ſea, were all caſt away I 
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affected lenity of Barcha might occaſion a defect 
among his troops, thought the only expedient left hin 
to prevent it, would be, to put them upon ſome ſign 
action, in order to deprive them of all hopes of being 1 
ever reconciled to the enemy. With this view, af 
having read to them ſome fititious letters, by which WR 
advice was given him, of a ſecret deſign concerted he. 
twixt ſome of their comrades and Giſgo, for the n. 
ſcuing him out of priſon, where he had been fo loy 
detained; he brought them to the barbarous reſolutin 
of murdering him and all the reſt of the priſoners; an 
any man who durſt offer any milder counſel, was in. 
mediately ſacrificed to their fury. According! v, tt 
unfortunate general, and ſe ven hundred priſoners, wh 
were confined with him, were brought out to the heal 
of the camp; where Giſgo fell the firſt ſacrifice, a 
afterwards all the reſt. Their hands were cut off, thei 
thighs broke, and their bodies, {till breathing, wen 
thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians ſent a heiz 
to demand their remains, in order to pay them the lik 
ſad office; but were refuſed ; and the herald was fur 
ther told, that whoever preſumed to come upon the 
like errand, ſhould meet with Giſgo's fate. And, in 
deed, the rebels immediately came to this unanimas 
reſolution, viz. to treat all ſuch Carthaginians a 
ſhould fall into their hands in the ſame barbarous mat 
ner; and decreed farther, that if any of their alli 
were taken, they ſhould, after their hands were cut of, ¶ Put 
be ſent back to Carthage. This bloody reſolution vs Ina 
15 but too punctually executed. _ rr 
Ihe Carthaginians were now juſt beginning bene 
breathe, as it were, and recover their ſpirits, when 1 
number of unlucky accidents plunged them again ini 
Freſh dangers. A diviſion aroſe among their generdh; 
and the proviſions, of which they were in extreme 6 


2 ſtorm. But their moſt grievous misfortune was, W 
ſudden defettion of the two only cities, which till the 
nad preſerved cheir Allegiance, and in all let 1 


Il. 
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bin rica and Hippacra. Theſe cities, without the leaſt 
gl eaſon, or even ſo much as a pretence, went over at 
eig N nce to the rebels; and, tranſported with the like rage 
after N nd fury, murdered the governor, with the garriſon 
hick at to their relief; and carried their inhumanity fo 
be. N hr, as to refuſe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, 
bo demanded them back in order for burial 
loy The rebels, animated by fo much ſucceſs, laid ſiege 
tin Wo Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raiſe 
al WS. They nevertheleſs continued the war. Having 
in» WiYrawn together, into one body, all their own troops 
this Ind thoſe of the allies, (making upwards of fifty thous 
wi Wand men in all), they watched the motions of Hamil- 
heat Far's army, but carefully kept their own on the hills; 
an nd avoided coming down into the plains, becauſe 
her be enemy would there have been ſo much ſuperior to 
ver hem, on account of their elephants and horſes. Ha- 
12d Wilcar, more ſkilful in the art of war than they, ne- 
er expoſed himſelf to any of their attacks; but ta- 
fu. Wing advantage of their overſights, often diſpoſſeſſed 
tic em of their poſts, if their ſoldiers ſtraggled but ever 


, Its 
10s 
5 4 
Nats 
li Vas fo ſituated, that it was impoſſible for them to get 
0, but of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being 
unable to get off, they began to fortify their camp, and 

urround it with ditches and intrenchments. But an 


df them as fell into his hands, were thrown to wild 
beaſts. At laſt, he ſurpriſed them at a time when they 


enemy within themſelves, and which was much more 
1 1 Vormidable, had reduced them to the greateſt extre- 
ul Wuty, This was hunger; which was ſo raging, that 
ab; * hey at laſt eat one another; divine providence, ſays 


n WF olybius, thus revenging upon themſelves the barbarous 
y 11 FWEruelty they had exerciſed on others. They now had 
th no relource left, and knew but too well the puniſh- 
ten i tnents which would be inflicted on them, in caſe they 
a Is ould fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After 
wh e . ſuch 
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Pered invidlably to the commonwealth. Theſe were 


& little ; and haraſſed them a thouſand ways. Such 


leaſt expected it, and ſhut them up in a poſt which 
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ſuch bloody ſcenes as had been acted by them, they 
did not fo much as think of peace, or of coming to 
an accommodation. They had ſent to their forces 
incamped at Tunis for aſſiſtance, but with no ſucceſs, 
In the mean time, the famine increaſed daily. They 
had firſt eat their priſoners, then their ſlaves ; and noy 
their fellow - citizens only were left to be devoured, 
Their chiefs, now no longer able to reſiſt the com. 
plaints and cries of the multitude, who threatened to 
cut all their throats, if they did not ſurrender, went 
- themſelves to Hamilcar, after having obtained a ſafe. 
conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were 
That the Carthaginians ſhould ſelect any ten of the re 
bels, to treat them as they ſhould think fit, and that 
the reſt ſhould be diſmiſſed with only one ſuit of cloaths 
for each. When the . treaty was ſigned, the chic 
themſelves were arreſted, and detained by the Cart. 
ginians; who plainly ſhowed, on this occaſion, tha 
they were not over ſcrupulous in point of honeſty 
The rebels, hearing that their chiefs were ſeized, and 
| knowing nothing of the convention, ſuſpected that 
they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately todk 
up aims. But Hamilcar having ſurrounded then 
brought forward his elephants ; and either trod then 
all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being up 
wards of forty thouſand. . . . 
Ihe conſequence of this victory was, the reduciaq 
of almoſt all the cities of Africa, which immediate 
returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without los 
time, marched againſt Tunis, which, ever ſince tl 
beginning cf the war, had been the aſylum of the rebel 


and their place of arms. He inveſted it on one ldne: 
whilſt Hannibal, who was joined in the command 
with him, beſieged it on the other. Then advancuy 1 
near the walls, and ordering croſſes. to be ſet up, Mn: 
hung Spendius on one of them, and his companiomhis 
-who had been ſeized. with him on the reſt, wielf 
they all expired. Matho, the other chief, who cole 


manded in the city, ſaw plainly by this what ke f 
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ney ſelf might expect; and for that reaſon was much more 

to WW attentive to his own defence. Perceiving that Hanni- 
ces bal, as being confident of ſucceſs, was very negligent 
os, in all things, he made a fally, attacked his quarters, 
bey {WB killed many of his men, took ſeveral priſoners, among 
now hom was Hannibal himſelf, and plundered his camp. 
red, Then taking Spendius from the croſs, he put Hannibal 
om. Win his place, after having made him ſuffer inexpreſſible 

d to Wtorments ; and ſacrificed round the body of Spendius, 


went thirty citizens of the firſt quality in Carthage, as ſo 
ſafe many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude, 
vere, that there had been a mutual emulation betwixt the 
cre | contending parties, which of them ſhould outdo the 


that 
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chicks 
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E other in acts of the moſt barbarous cruelty. 

; Barcha being at ſuch a diſtance from his colleague, 
it was ſome time before his misfortune reached him 
Wand beſides, the road lying betwixt the two camps 
being impracticable, it was impoſſible for him to ad- 
France haſtily to his aſſiſtance. This unlucky accident 


|, and cauſed a great conſternation in Carthage. The reader 

d tha may have obſerved, in the courſe of this war, a con- 

voa enual viciſſitude of proſperity and adverſity, of ſecu- 
them rity and fear, of joy and grief; ſo various and | incon- 

\ then ſtant were the events on either ſide. 

ing u In Carthage it was thought adviſable to make one 


Wbold puſh for all. Accordingly all the youth capable 
Jof bearing arms, were preſſed into the ſervice. Hanno 


Jaco 


diateiwas ſent to Join Hamilcar; and thirty ſenators were 
t loſs eputed to conjure thoſe generals, in the name of the 
nce irepublie, to forget paſt quar rels, and ſacrifice their re- 
: rebel entments to their country's welfare. This was im- 
ne ſaediately complied with; they mutually embraced, 
"mand were reconciled ſincerely to one another. | 
ancuzz From this time, the Carthaginians were ſucceſsful 
t up, M all things; and Matho, who in every attempt after 
paniolMiis came off with diſadvantage, at laſt thought him; 
t, baff elf obliged to hazard a battle; and this was juſt what 
ho cone e Carthaginians wanted. I he leaders on both. ſides 
be | l mated their troops, as going to fight a battle which 


would 
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would for ever decide their fate. An engagement jy, 
me diately enſued. Victory was not long in lulpence, 
for the rebels every where giving ground, the Africa 
were almoſt all flain, and the reſt furrendered. Jh. 
tho was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All 4. 
frica returned immediately to its allegiance, except the 
two perfidious cities which had lately revolted ; hoy: 
ever, they were ſoon forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage 
and was there received with ſhouts of joy, and the co. 
_ gratulations of the whole city. Matho and his {oldier, 

after having adorned the public triumph, were led u 
execution; and finiſhed, by a painful and ignominio 
death, a life that had been polluted with the black 
treaſons, and unparallelled barbarities. Such was th 
concluſion of the war againſt the mercenarics, ak 
having laſted thee years and four months. It fir. 

niſhed, ſays Polybius, an ever-memorable leſſon to al 

nations, not to employ in their armies a greater num 
ber of mercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, for tht 
defence of their ſtate, on a body of men who are ndt 
attached to it, either by intereſt or affection. 

J hitherto purpoſely deferred taking notice of {uct 
tranſactions of Sardinia as paſſed at the time I hart 
been ſpeaking of, and which were, in ſome mcalury 
dependent on, and conſequential of the war wagedin 
Africa againſt the mercenaries. They exhibit the fame 
violent methods to promote rebellion, the fame excels 
of cruelty; as if the wind had carried the fame jpuit 
of diſcord and fury from Africa into Sardinia, _ 
When the news was brought there of what Sper 

dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaies 

in that iſland alſo ſhook off the yoke, in imitation d 
* thoſe incendiaries, They began by the murder of bY 

| ſtar their general, and of ail the Carthaginians unde 
him. A ſucceſſor was ſent ; but all the forces which 
he carried with him, went over to the rebels, hung 
the general on a croſs ; and, throughout the whole 
iſland, put all the Carthaginians to the ſword, after ha. 
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ving made chem ſuffer inexp. eſſible torments. They 
then beſieged all the cities one after another, and ſoon 
got poſſeſſion of the whole country. But feuds ariſing 
between them and the natives, the mercenaries were 
drove entirely out of the illand, and took ſanctuary in 
Italy. Thus the Carthaginians loſt Sardinia, an iſland 
of great importance to them, on account of its extent, 
z its fertility, and the great number of its inhabitants. 
The Romans, ever ſince their treaty with the Car- 
b dhaginians, had behaved towards them with great: 
juſtice and moderation. A flight quarrel, on account 
[ Cf ſome Roman merchants who were ſeized at Car- 
chage, for their having ſupplied the cnemy with pro- 
viſions, had imbroiled them a little. But their mer- 
ti © chants being reſtored, on the firſt complaint made to 
e the ſenate of Carthage, the Romans, who loved to 
ful. play their juſtice and generoſity on all occaſions, 
e made the Carthaginians a return for their ancient 
un {friendſhip ; ſerved them to the utmoſt of their power ; 
* the [forbid their merchants to furniſh any other nation with 
nt proviſions 3 and even refuſed to liſten to the propoſals 
made by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them 
(vel to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
hat But theſe ſcruples and delicacy wore off by degr ces 3 
{ure and Cæſar's advantageous teſtimony (in Salluit) of 
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din their honeſty and plain-dealing, could not, with any 


lame 
MI 


jpirt 


propriety, be applied here:“ „ Although,” ſays he, 
in all the Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both in peace 
and during truces, had committed a number of de- 
teſtable actions, the Romans could never (how in- 


pete viting ſoever the opportunity might be) be prevail- 
aries ed upon to retaliate ſuch uſage ; they being more 
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attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge 


1 F they might have juſtly taken on ſuch perfidious | Ce 
0 nemies.“ 25 | 
t * Bellis Punicis omnibus, cum ſepe Canthaginlenſs et in pace et per 
Enducias multa nefanda facinora feciſſent, numquam ipſi per cccaſtonem 
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I "ua kecere: magis quod fe dignum foret, quam quod in illos jure fiert 
| Poſſet, quærebant. Salluſt. in bell. Cali. 
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_ afflicted at the news; upon pretence that they had x 
and juſt revenge on thoſe who had excited the people 
Romans, pretending that theſe preparations were made, 1 hy 


not againſt Sardinia, but their ſtate, declared war 3. 


zn no condition to ſuſtain a war. The neceſſity of the 


ſources they found in their loweſt ebb of fortune; tit 
variety of uncommon events, and the uncertain iſſued 
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Cm) The mercenaries, who, as was obſerved, had re. 
tired into Italy, brought the Romans at laſt to the 
reſolution of failing over into Sardinia, to render them. 
{elves maſters of it. The Carthaginians were deep| 


more juſt title to Sardinia than the Romans; they 
therefore put themſelves in a poſture to take a ſpeedy 


of that iſland to take up arms againſt them. But the 


gainſt the Carthaginians. The latter, quite exhauſted 
in every reſpect, and ſcarce beginning to breathe, were 


times was therefore to be complied with, and they 
were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A frelh 
treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up 
Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged themſelves to: 
new payment of twelve hundred talents, to keep cf 
the war with which they were menaced. This i, tal 
juſtice of the Romans was the true cauſe of the ſecond 


and 
Punic war, as will appear in the ſequel. Ina 
ARTICLE II. The ſecond Punic war. þ . 


(u THE ſecond Punic war, which I am now goin! 
to relate, is one of the moſt memorable recorded in hi 
ſtory, and moſt worthy the attention of an inquiſitiz 

reader; whether we conſider the boldneſs of the enter 
priſes; the wiſdom employed in the execution; the ob 
ſtinate efforts of two rival nations, and the ready re 


fo long and bloody a war; or, laſtly, the aſſemblage d 
the moſt perfect models in every kind of merit; at 


the moſt inſtructive leſſons that occur in hiſtory, eith long 
with regard to war, poltcy, or government. Neu, 4 
did two more powerful, or at leaſt more warlike (tat); 


or nations make war againſt each other, and nei 4 um 


fm) A. M. 3767. Carthage 60g, Rome 511. Ant. J. C. 237. 
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had theſe in queſtion ſeen themſelves raiſed to a more 
© exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome and Car- 
E thage were doubtleſs the two firſt ſtates of the world. 


| Having already tried their ſtrength in the firſt Punic 
F war, and thereby made an eſſay of each other's power, 
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) We they knew perfectly well what either could do. In Fi, 
ly this ſecond war, the fate of arms was ſo equally ba- 4 
e lanced, and the ſucceſs fo intermixed with vicitfitudes | 
in and varieties, that that party triumphed which had br 


been moſt expoſed to ruin. Great as the forces of 
theſe two nations were, it may almoſt. be ſaid, that 
their mutual hatred was {till greater. The Romans; 


IC on one ſide, could not with auy patience ſee the van- 
ne 1 4 | quiſhed preſuming to attack them; and the Carthagi- 
4 nians, on the other, were exaſperated at the equally 85 
e 


npacious and mean treatment which they ee 
to have received from the victor. 
1 The plan whicn I have laid down, does not permit 
me to enter into an exact detail of this war, whereof 
n. WW italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the ſeveral ſeats ; 
ond WE and which has a till cloſer connection with the Ro- 
man hiſtory than with that I am now writing, I ſhall 
confine myſelf therefore, principally, to ſuch tranſ- 
actions as relate to the Carthaginians ; and endeavour, 


1 as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the 
1 genius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps was 
„ 5 the greateſt warrior that antiquity has to boaſt of. 


> ob The remote and more immedia ate canſes of the ſecond 
11 Punic war. | 

| . & Before I come to ſpeak of the declaration of war be 

UL 0 Etwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, 1 think it neceſſa- 
ge 1 ry to lay down the true cauſes of it; and to point out by 

Tm hat ſteps this rupture betwixt theſe two nations was ſo 


long preparing, before it broke out into an open flame. 
= That. man would be groſsly miſtaken, ſays Poly- 
dius (o), who ſhould look upon the taking of Sagun- 
9 um by Hannibal as the true cauſe of che ſecond Punic f 
7 E Ce lib. 3- P 162.—168. 
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war. The regret of the Carthaginians, for their ha. ane 
ving fo tamely given vp Sicily, by the treaty which 
terminated the firſt Punic war; the injuſtice and tio. 
Jence of the Romans, who took advantage, from the 
troubles excited in Africa, to diſpoſſeſs the Carthagi. 
nians of Sardinia, and to impoſe a new tribute on 
them; and the ſucceſs and conqueſts of the latter in 
Spain : : theſe were the true cauſes of the violation a 
the treaty, as Livy * (agreeing here with Polh bius 
inſinuates in few words, in the boghaning of his hiſt». 
ry of the ſecond Punic war. 
p.) And indeed Hamilcar, ſirnamed Barcha, vu 
: bighly exaſperated on account of the laſt treaty which 
the neceſſity of the times had compelled the Carthagi 
nians to ſubmit to; and he therefore meditated the d 
gn of taking juſt, though diſtant meaſures, for break 
ing it the firſt favourable opportunity that ſhould offer 
When the troubles of Africa were appeaſed, he wa 
ſent upon an expedition againſt the Numidians; i 
which, giving freſh proofs of his courage and abilities 
his merit raifed him to the command of the army which 
was to att in Spain, (9) Hannibal his ſon, at tht 
time but nine years of age, begged with the utmol 
importunity to attend him on this occaſion ; and for 
that purpole employed all the ſoothing arts fo common 
to children of his age, and which have fo much powe 
over a tender father. _ Hamilcar could not refuſe him; 
and after having made him ſwear upon the altars, thi 
he would declare himſelf an enemy to the Romans a 
foon as his age would allow him to do it, he took iu 
ſon with him. 
HFamilcar poſſeſſed all the qualities which conſliut 
the great general. To an invincible courage, and tit 
molt conſummate. Prudence, he added a | moſt popult 


(0 Polyb. l. 2+ p. 99. | () Polyb. L. 3. p. 127. j Liv. . 21. 5. 


- 5M Angebant ingentis ſpiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amiſſr: pal 
et Siciliam nimis celcri deſperatione rerum conceſſam; et Sardiniam it. 
ter motum Africæ fraude Romanorum, 3 ctiam ſuperimpoſit 
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and inſinuating behaviour. He ſubdued, in a very 
© ſhort time, the greateſt part of the nations of Spain, 
Neither by the terror of his arms, or his engaging con- 
duct; and, after enjoying the command there nine 
. ears, came to an end worthy his exalted character, 
dying gloriouſly in arms for the cauſe of his country. 
5 () The Carthaginians appointed Aſdrubal, his ſon- 
in- law, to ſucceed him. This general, to ſecure the 
country, built a city, which, by the advantage of its 
ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its harbours, its for- 
ufications, and flow of wealth through its great com- 
merce, became one of the moſt conſiderable cities in 
the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this : 
day is known by the name of Carthagens. | 
From the ſeveral ſteps of theſe two great generals, 

5 i was eaſy to perceive that they were 1 ſome 


i * Wen eee at a great diſtance for the putting it 
in execution. The Romans were ſenſible of this, 
ies and reproached themſelves for their indolence and floth p 
ich which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy; at a 
hat time that the enemy were rapidly purſuing their vic- 
nol {Wiſtories in, Spain, which might one day be turned a- 
u gainſt them. They would have been very well plea- - 
von ed to attack them by open force, and to wreſt their 


4 conqueſts out of their hands. But the fear of ano- 


in; cher (not leſs formidable) enemy, the Gauls, kept 
tht them from ſhewing their reſentments. They there- 
5 fore had recourſe to negotiations; ; and concluded a 
« 11 treaty with Aſdrubal, in which, without taking any 
votice of the reſt of Spain, they contented themſelves 
ite with introducing an article, by which the Carthagi- 
11 | nians were not allow-ed to make any conqueſts vey ond 
put tbe Iberus. | 

) Afdrubal, in the mean time, Qill puſhed on his 
. Feonqueſts, but took care not to paſs beyond the limits 
ipulated by the treaty ; and ſparing no endeavours to 
TE (r) Polyb. I. 2. p. 101. A. M. 17 90- Rome, ze. | 
H | (4) Id. 5.123. Liv, Lai, | 
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vin the chiefs of the feveral nations, by a courteous 
and engaging behaviour, he brought them over to the 
| Intereſt of Carthage, more by perſuaſive methods than 
force of arms. But unhappily, after having governed 
Spain eight years, he was treacherouſly murdered by a 
Gaul, who took fo barbarous 'revenye for a | private 
grudge he bore him *. 
(Ct) Three years before his death, he had: writ to 
Carthage, to defire that Hannibal, then twenty-two 
| years of age, might be ſent to him. The propoſal 
met with ſome difficulty, as the ſenate was divided be. 
twixt two powerful factions, which, from Hamilcar's 
time, had began to follow oppoſite views, in the ad- 
_ miniſtration and affairs of the ſtate. One faction was 
headed by Hanno, whoſe birth, merit, and zeal for 
the public welfare, gave. him great influence in the 
public deliberations. This faction propoſed, on every 
occaſion, the concluding of a ſafe peace, and the 
Preſerving the conqueſts in Spain, as being preferable 
to the uncertain events of an expenſive war, which 


the members of it foreſaw would one day occaſion 


the ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Harci. 
nian faction, becauſe it ſupported the intereſt of Ber. 
cha and his family, bad, to its ancient merit and ere. 
dit in the city, added the reputation which the fignal 
exploits of Hamilcar and Aſdrubal had given it; and 
declared openly for war. When therefore Afdrubal's 
demand came to be debated in the ſenate, Hanno re- 
preſented the danger of ſending fo early into the field 
a young man, who had all the haughtineſs and impe- 
rious temper of his father; and who ought, therefore, 


© Liv. I. 21. n. 3. 4. A. M. 1 Rome, 830. | 

 ® The murder was an effect of the extraordinary fidelity of this Gal 
| whoſe maſter had fallen by the hand of Aſdrubal. It was perpetrated in 
public; and the murderer being ſeized by the guards, and put to the tal. 
ture, expreſſed fo ſtrong a ſatistaction in the thoughts of his having ex. 
ecuted his revenge ſo ſucceisfully, that he ſeemed to inſult all the terte 
of his torments. Eo fuit h. bitu oris, ut fu, *eranie Helio , rideuli 
ctiam Merian Prevucrit. Liv. |. 21. n. 1. 

TD rather 


nther to be kept a long time, and very carefully, un- 
der the eye of the magiſtrates, and the power of the 
lass, that he might learn obedienee, and a modeſty 


to all other men. He concluded with faying, that he 


day riſe to a conflagration. His remonſtrances were 
not heard; ſo that the Barcinian faction had the ſupe- 
niority, and Hannibal ſet out for Spain. „ 


. } himſelf the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they 


« aw Hamilcar his father ſurvive in him. He ſeemed 
. W to dart the fame fire from his eyes; the ſame martial 


s WW vigour diſplayed itſelf in the air of his countenance, 


r vith the ſame features and engaging carriage. But his 


e WW perſonal qualities endeared him ftill more. He poſſeſſ- 
ed almoſt every talent that conſtitutes the great man. 


e His patience in labour was invincible, his temperance 


le vas ſurpriſing, his courage in the greateſt dangers in- 
ch trepid, and his preſence of mind in the heat of battle 


n admirable; and, a till more wonderful circumſtance, 
i. bis diſpoſition and caſt of mind were ſo flexible, that 


nature had formed him equally for commanding or o- 
re- beying; fo that it was doubtful, whether he was dear» 


nal Weſt to the ſoldiers or the generals. He ſerved three 


nd campaigns under Aſdrubal. 
abs WW 
re- FW curred to raiſe him to the ſupreme command, upon 


1d, the death of Afdrubal. I know not whether it was 


pe- ¶ bot even then, or about that time, that the republic, to 
je; beighten his eredit and authority, advanced him to 


me firſt dignity of the ſtate, that of one of its ſuffetes, 
Which was ſometimes conferred upon generals. It is 
om Cornelius Nepos that we have borrowed this 
eircumſtance of his life, who, ſpeaking of the præ- 


Gaul, 
cd in 


0 tor? - < 0 * . : | 
grip beſtowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Car- 
125 mage and the concluſion of the peace, ſays, that this 
ae B | | | Ea SI ; 1 


ther age, 626. Rome, 528. In Vit Andib. c. 7. 
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vhich ſhould teach him not to think himſelf ſuperior 


| feared this ſpark which was then kindling, would one 


The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon 


(u.) The ſuffrages of both the army and people con- 


YH Cu) Polyb. 1. 3. p- 178. 1 79.; Liv. 1. 21. n. 3. A. M. 3784. 5 
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art 

was twenty-two Fore after be had been nominate Meir 
king “. 

| on 

The moment he was create onal Hannibal, « ice, 


if Italy had been allotted to him, and he was even they a! 
appointed to make war upon the Romans, turned e In 
cretly his whole views on that ſide; and loſt no tine, N rom 
for fear of being prevented by death, as his father is 
brother- in law had been. In Spain he took ſeverd be 
ſtrong towns, and conquered many nations. Tho pal 
the Spaniards had ſo much advantage over him vit nes 
regard to the number of forces, (their army amoun Mum 
ing to upwards of an hundred thouſand men), yet nd. 
choſe his time and poſts ſo happily, that he entiy 
defeated them. After this vitory every thing ſubmit 
ted to his arms. But he ſtill forbore laying ſiege t 
Saguntum , carefully avoiding every occaſion of a bi 
ture with the Romans, till he ſhould be furniſhed vit 
all things neceſſary for ſo important an enterpriſe, pu- 
ſuant to the advice given him by his father. He 2. 
plied himſelf particularly to engage the affections d 
the citizens and allies, and to gain their confidence, ly 
_ generouſly allotting them a large ſhare of the plune 
taken from the enemy, and by paying them all ther 


its advantage at a proper ſeaſon. 

Cx) The Saguntins, on their ſide, ſenſible of th 
danger with which they were threatened, from tit 
continued ſucceſſes of Hannibal, advertiſed the Roma 

of them. Upon this, deputies were nominated by th 
latter, and ordered to go and take a perſonal inform. 
tion upon the yrs ; oy commanded them alto to kj 


(4) Polyb. l. 3. p. 170. 172%; E779 |. 21 . i. 

Hie ut rediit prætor factus elt, poliquam rex fuerat anno fend! 
et vigeſimo. 

+ This city lay on the Carthaginian fide of che — very neu dl i 
mouth of that river, and in a comitry where the Carthaginians wee !. 

lowed to make war; but Saguntum, as an ally of the Romans, 1195 
l from all hoſt lities, by virtue of the late treaty. 

t Ibi large particndo prædam, ſtipendia præterita cum ſide exo! vendh 
eunctos civium ſociorumque animos iu ſe firmavit. Liv. I. 21. 7: i 
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Aer complaints before Hannibal, if it ſhould be 


Bought proper; and in caſe he ſhould refuſe to do ju- 
ee, that then they ſhould go directly to Carthage, 


nd make the ſame complaints. 
. ln the mean time Hannibal laid ſiege to Saguntum, 


«, MSromiſing himſelf great advantages from the taking of 
il Wis city. He was perſuaded, that this would deprive 
e Romans of all hopes of carrying the war into 
pain; that this new conqueſt would ſecure the old 


u nes; that no enemy would be left behind him, a cir- 
Fgumſtance which would render his march more ſecure 


the city would inſpire his foldiers with great ardour, 
ond make them follow him with the greater chearful- 
es; that, laſtly, the ſpoils which he ſhould ſend to 


u: Animated by theſe motives, he carried on the ſiege 
*ich the utmoſt vigour. He himſelf ſet an example to 
a dis troops, was preſent at all the works, and expoſed 
i {Winſelf to the greateſt dangers  _ h Bok 
n News was ſoon carried to Rome, that Saguntum 
net vas beſieged. But the Romans, inſtead of flying to 
0; Ws relief, loſt their time in fruitleſs debates, and equal- 
ES inſignificant deputations. Hannibal ſent word to 
e he Roman deputies, that he was not at leiſure to hear 
e em. They therefore repaired to Carthage, but with 
u do better ſucceſs; the Barcinian faction having pre- 
te failed over the complaints of the Romans, and all the 
%%% of cc 888 
e Doring theſe voyages and negotiations, the ſiege was 


o reduced to the laſt extremity, and in want of all 


gut the conditions on which it was offered appeared fo 
ern, that the Saguntins could not ſo much as think 
WD accepting them. Before they gave their final an- 
aer, the principal ſenators, bringing their gold and ſil - 


place, 


Ind unmoleſted; that he ſhould find money enough in 
ER for the execution of his deſigns ; that the plunder of 


Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. 


7 karried on with great vigour. The Saguntins were 


hings. An accommodation was thereupon propoſed; 


1 er, and that of the public treaſury, into the market- 
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place, threw both into a fire lighted for that purpoſe, 
and afterwards themſelves At the ſame time a tower, 
which had been long aſſaulted by the battering rams, 
falling with a dreadful noiſe, the Carthaginians entered 
the city by the breach, ſoon made themſelves matter 
of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were 
of age to bear arms. But, notwithſtanding the fire, 
the Carthaginians got a very great booty. Hanniby 
did not reſerve to himſe'f any part of the ſpoils gained 
by his victories, but applied them ſolely to the carry. 
ing on his enterprifes, Accordingly Polybius remarks 
that the taking of Saguntum was of ſervice to him, az 
it awakened the ardour of his ſoldiers, by the fiaht of 
the rich booty which it had afforded, and by the hopes 
of more: and it reconciled all the principal perſons of 
Carthage to Hannibal, by the large Preſents he made 
to them out of its ſpoils. _ 
0 Words could never expreſs the grief and cons 
ſternation with which the news of the taking, and 
the cruel fate of Saguntum, was received at Nome 
Compaſſion for an unfortunate city, ſhame for thei 
having failed to ſuccour fuch faithful allies, a juſt in- 
dignation againſt the Carthaginians, the authors of al 
theſe calamities; the ſtrong alarms raiſed by the fi- 
ceſſes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they 
ſaw already at their gates; all theſe ſentiments ven 
fo violent, that, during the firft moments of them, tie 
Romans were unable to come to any refolution ; ord 
any thing, but give way to the torrent of their pak 
ſion, and ſacrifice floods of tears to the memory ofa 
eity, which lay in ruins becauſe of its inviolable fide 
| hity ® to the Romans, and had been betrayed by thei 
unaccountable indolence, and imprudent delays. Wrel 
they were a little recovered, an aſſembly of the people 
was called, and war was decreed unanimouſly gau 
the Carthaginians. £ 


0 Polyb. p. 174. 175.; Liv. TY n. 16. 17. 
Sanctitate diſciplinæ, qua fidem ſocialem 8 ad perniciem ſuan 
coluerunt. Liv. I. 2k. 1. 7. þ 
1a 


4 * 


War proclaimed. 


. (2) That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies 
k vere ſent to Carthage, to inquire whether Saguntum 


had been beſieged by order of the republic, and if fo, 
Ko declare war; or, in caſe this ſiege had been under- 
ken ſolely by the authority of Hannibal, to require 
pat he ſhould be delivered up to the Romans. The 


Fer to their demands, one of them, taking up the 
folded lappet of his robe, I bring here, ſays he, in a 
Ehaughty tone, either peace or war ; the choice is left 
Bo yourſelves. The ſenate anſwering, that they left 


och was the beginning of the ſecond Punic war. 
(a) If the cauſe of this war ſhould be aſcribed to the 
Baking of Saguntum, the whole blame, ſays Polybius, 


* | gn pretence, beſiege a city that was in alliance 
in. ith Rome; and as ſuch comprehended in the treaty, 
(al 7 forbid either party to make war upon the allies 
vc f the other. But ſhould the origin of this war be 


Fraced higher, and carried back to the time when the 


wet = 480012 
tie dans, and a new tribute was fo unreaſonably impoſed 
reo en them; it muſt be confeſſed, continues Polybius, 


oi Hat the conduct of the Romans is entirely unjuſtifi- 


dea ble on theſe two points, as being founded merely on 


iolence and injuſtice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, 


Nuſtice had been entirely on their ſide. 
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Peputies perceiving, that the ſenate gave no direct an- 


he choice to him; I give you war then, lays he, un- 
Folding his robe. And we, replied the Carthaginians, 
Pith the ſame haughtineſs, as heartily accept it, and 
Bare reſolved to proſecute it with the ſame chearfulneſs. 


ies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any 
Farthaginians were diſpoſſeſſed of Sardinia by the Ro- 


Pichout having recourſe to ambiguous and frivolous 
Pretences, plainly demanded ſatis faction upon theſe 
No grievances, and, upon thcir being refuſed it, had 
Peclared war againſt Rome, in that caſe reaſon and 
= The interval between the concluſion of the firſt, and 
? 1 2) Polyb. p. 187.; Liv, I. 21. n. 18.19. (0) Polyb. I. 3. P. 184. 
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Par 
the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, was twenty, WI. 
four years. 1 „„ Tia 
5 . LED | | ro! 
The beginning of the ſecond Punic war. ur 
( When war was reſolved upon, and proclaimed the 
on both ſides, Hannibal, who then was twenty. ven 
fou 


twenty-ſeven years of age, before he diſcovered i 
grand deſign, thought it incumbent on him to proxide pki 
for the ſecurity of Spain and Africa. With this viey 
he marched the forces out of the one into the other; 
ſo that the Africans ſerved in Spain, and the Spaniard 
in Afﬀtica, He was prompted to this from a perſuaſion, 
that theſe ſoldiers, being thus-at a diſtance from their 
reſpective countries, would be fitter for ſervice, and 
more firmly attached to him, as they would be a kin 
of hoſtages for each other's fidelity. The forces which 
he left in Africa amounted to about forty thouſand men 
twelve hundred whereof were horſe ; thoſe of Spain 
were ſomething above fifteen thouſand, of which ty 
_ thouſand five hundred and fifty were horſe. He lf 
the command of the Spaniſh forces to his brother A 
drubal, with a fleet of about ſixty ſhips to guard tis 
_ coaſts; and at the ſame time gave him the wilclt cout 
Fel for his conduct, whether with regard to the d. 
niards or the Romans, in caſe they ſhould attack hin 
Livy obſerves, that Hannibal, before he ſer forwat 
on this expedition, went to Cadiz to diſcharge his voi 
made to Hercules; and that he engaged himlelt 9 
new ones, in order to obtain ſucceſs in the wart: 
| was entering upon. Cc) Polybius gives us, in i 
words, a very clear idea of the diſtance of the ſer 
places through which Hannibal was to march in H 
way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence ht 0 
cout, to the Iberus, were computed two thouſand tid 
hundred ( d furlongs *. From the Iberus to Epe 55 
9 polyb. I. 3. p. 187.; Liv. I. 21. n. 21. 22. A. M. 3767 7. 

thage, 629. Rome, 531. Ant J. C. 217. c) Lib. 3. p. 192.5 5 
#4) 275 miles. DO INE Na bes | ha 
* Polybius makes the diſtance from New Carthage to be 2699 © 1 
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„iam, a ſmall maritime town which ſeparates Spain 
from the Gauls, according to Ce) Strabo, were ſixteen 
hundred furlongs (); from Emporium to the paſs of 
oe Rhone, the like ſpace of fixteen hundred far- 
„og (g); from the paſs of the Rhone to the Alps, 


Or 
big 
de 
ey 
er; 
rds 
m 
heir 


8 plains of Italy, twelve HE Ge furlongs (i). 


from New Carthage, to the plains of . were 
Wthouſand furlongs (). 


Wourtcen hundred furlongs (/); from the Alps to the 
Thus 


100 Hannibal had, long before, taken all the pro- 


I per meaſures to difcvrer the nature and ſituation of the- 
g places through which he was to paſs; to ſound how 
the Gauls ſtood affected to the Romans; to win over 


ans : 
un beir chiefs, who he knew were very greedy of gold, 


py bis bounty to them *; and to fecure to Himſelf the 
ffection and fidelity of one part of the nations through 
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whoſe country his march lay. 


. 1% 1.3. p. 299. (ft) 200 pitta, 620 200 miles. 
# 159 miles. 


. vidiima 


He was not ignorant, 


What the pafſage of the Alps would be attended with 
| preat difficulties, but he knew they were not inſur- 
Wnountable; and that was enough for his purpole. ; 


L (Mm). Hannibal began his march early i in the ſpring 


Z from New Carthage, where he had wintered. His ar- 


ny then conſiſted of above an hundred thouſand men, 
1 which twelve thouſand were horſe ; and he had near 
Wi elephants. Having croſſed the Iberus, he ſoon 
Wubdued the ſeveral nations which oppoſed him in his 
arch, and loſt a conſiderable part of his army in this 
Ppedtion. He left Hanno to command all the coun- 
Wy lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, 
With eleven thouſand men, who were appointed to 


. ard the baggage of thoſe that were to follow him. 


9 175 miles, | 
(1) Polyb. 1. 3. P 138. 8 
; Liv. I. 21. n. 22.— 24. | 


looo miles, 
* Idem, p. 189. 90. ; 


S Wngs; conſequently the whole number of fürlongs will be W or (al- 
Paing 625 feet to the furlong) 994 Engliſh miles, and almoſt one third. 
ee " Polybius, Gronov. edit. p. 267. 


y Audierunt præoccupatos jam ak Aundale Gallorum animos eſſe: 
ne illi quidem ipſi ſatis mitem gentem fore, ni ſobinde auro, cujus 
gens ett, principum animi concllientur. Liu. . 21. 1. 20. 
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He diſmiſſed the like number, ſending them back (, 
their reſpective countries: thus ſecuring to himſch 
their affection when he ſhould want recruits, and aff. 
ring the reſt that they ſhould be allowed to retun 
Whenever they ſhould defire it. He paſſed the Pyre, 
nean hills, and advanced as far as the banks of the 
Rhone, at the head of fifty thouſand foot, and nine 
_ thouſand horſe; a formidable army, but leſs lo from 
the number than from the valour of the troops thy 
compoſed it; troops who had ſerved ſeveral ycars in 
Spain, and learned the art of war, under the able 
captains that Carthage could ever boaſt. 


Paſſage of the Rhone. 


(1) Hannibal, being arrived within about four 40 
march from the mouth of the Rhone *, attempted to 
croſs it, becaule the river, in this place, took up onl 
the breadth of its channel. He bought up all the ſhip 
boats and little veſſels he could meet with, of whid 
the inhabitants had a great number becauſe of ther 
commerce. He likewiſe built, with great diligence, : 
prodigious number of boats, little veſſels, and floatsd 
timber. On his arrival, he found the Gauls incamped 
on the oppoſite bank, and prepared to diſpute the i. 
ſage. There was no poſſibility of his attacking hen 
in Fr ont. He therefore ordered a conſiderable detad 
ment of his forces, under the command of Harny 

the ſon of Bomilear, to paſs the river higher; anch i 
order to conceal his march, and the deſign he badi 
view, from the enemy, be oblig ged them to ſet outi 
"hs night. All things Leaded: as he deſired ; al 
the river was paſſed 2 the next day without the leal 
oppolition. 

They paſſed the reſt of the day in refreſhing then. 
: ſelves, and in the night they advanced ſilentiy coward 


1 Polyb. I. 3. p. 270. 271. 272.273 274 edit. Gronov.; Liv. bl 
N. 26 —28. | | 

- Þ yy little above Avignon. | | 
It is is thought this was deut t Roguemaure oY Pont St St Eh. 


thi 
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10 the enemy. In the morning, when the ſignals agreed 


elf Eupon had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt 
iv the paſſage. Part of his horſes completely harneſſed 


landing, immediately charge the enemy. The reſt of 
the horſes ſwam over on both ſides of the boats, from 
E which one ſingle man held the bridles of three or four. 
Ihe infantry croſſed the river, either on floats of tim- 
ber, or in ſmall boats, and in a kind of gondolas, 
which were only the trunks of trees they themſelves 
had made hollow. The great boats were drawn up in 


force of the waves, and facilitate the paſſage to the 
reſt of the ſmall fleet. When the Gauls {aw it advan- 


broke into dreadful cries and howlings ; and claſhing 
their bucklers over their heads one againſt the other, 
let fly a ſhower of darts. But they were prodigiouſly 
nic aſtoniſhed, when they heard a great noiſe behind them, 
aw their tents on fire, and themſelves attacked both 
ſave themſelves by flight, and accordingly retreated to 
Wpolition | : | 

The clephants were. ſtill behind, and occaſioned a 
river was thrown a float of timber, two hundred feet 
to the banks by large ropes, and quite covered over 
EE pearance, thought themſelves upon firm ground. From 


* built in the ſame form, but only an hundred feet long, 


Vere got upon the ſecond float, it was looſened from 
WR „„ the 


vere put into boats, that their riders might, on their 


line at the top of the channel, in order to break the 


eing on the river, they, according to their cuſtom, 


in front and rear. They now had no way left but to 
their reſpective villages. After this, the reſt of the 

troops croſſed the river quietly, and without any op- 
great deal of trouble. They were waſted over the net 
day in the following manner. From the bank of the 

in length, and fifty in breadth ; this was fixed firongly 
with earth; fo that the elephants, deceived by its ap- 
bis firſt float they proceeded to a ſecond, which was 
. and faſtened to the former by chains that were eaſily 


booſened. The female elephants were put upon the 
Arft float, and the males followed after; and when they 
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44% The HISTORY of the Bock n. 
the firſt, and, by the help of ſmall boats, towed to 
the oppoſite ſhore. After this, it was ſent back to 
fetch thoſe which were behind. Some fell into the 


water, but they at laſt got ſafe to ſhore, and not ; 
{ſingle elephant was drowned. oY 1 


The march after the battle of the Rhone. 
() The two Roman conſuls had, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, ſet out for their reſpective provinces; 
P. Scipio for Spain, with ſixty ſhips, two Roman legion), 
Fourteen thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe 
of the allies; Tiberius Sempronius for Sicily, with a 
hundred and ſixty ſhips, two legions, ſixteen thouland 


foot, and eighteen hundred horſe of the allies. The 


Roman legion conſiſted, at that time, of four thouſand 


Foot, and three hundred horſe. Sempronius had made 
extraordinary preparations at Lilybæum, a ſea: pott 
town in Sicily, with the deſign of croſſing over dirett- 


ly into Africa. Scipio was equally confident, that he 


ſhould find Hannibal ſtill in Spain, and make that 
country the ſeat of the war. But he was greatly aliv 


niſhed, when, on his arrival at Marſeilles, advice wa 
brought him, that Hannibal was upon the banks of the 


Rhone, and preparing to croſs it. He then detachel 


three hundred horſe, to view the poſture of the ent: 
my; and Hannibal detached five hundred Numitiat 
horſe for the ſame purpoſe ; during which ſome of li 
ſoldiers were employed in wafting over the elephants 


At the ſame time he gave audience, in preſence d 


his whole army, to a Gauliſh prince inhabiting net 
the Po, who aſſured him, by an interpreter, in tte 


name of his ſubjects, that his. arrival was impatienth 


expected; that the Gauls were ready to join him, aud 
march againſt the Romans; that he himſelf woull 
conduct his army through places where they ſhoul 


meet with a plentiful ſupply of proviſions. When the 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a ſpeech to | 
troops, magnified extremely this deputation from the 


Ce.) Polyb. I. 3. p. 200-202, &c6.; Liv. I. 21. n. 31.322 
e = oo Te gal 


part 2. 
Gauls; extolled with juſt praiſes the bravery which 
| his forces had ſhewn hitherto ; and exhorted them to 
de WW duſtain, to the laſt, their reputation and glory. The 
WE foldiers, infpired with freſh ardour and courage, de- 
| clared, with lifted hands, their readineſs to follow 
| whitherſoever he ſhould lead the way. Accordingly 
be appointed the next day for his march; and, after 
„offering up vows, and making ſupplications to the gods 
8 © for the ſafety of his troops, he diſmiſſed them; deſi- 
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03 * . . „ 
„nag, at the ſame time, that they would take the ne- 

„ ceſſary refreſnments. 2 — 

le 7 * . VE DT | .. fo . 
„ Wbilſt this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
a They had met with, and charged the Roman detach- 
Phe 3 ment; on which occaſion the conflict was very obſti- 
nate, and the ſlaughter great, conſidering the ſmall 


ae number of the combatants. An hundred and ſixty of 
von the Romans were left dead upon the ſpot, and more 
chan two hundred of the enemy. But the honour of 


* „ this ſkirmiſh fell to the Romans; the Numidians ha- 


5 


ing retired, and left them the field of battle. This 


* 


Frſt action was interpreted as an omen * of the fate of 


=. 
75s 
fs, 
. 


the whole war, and ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs to the 


5 | 

1 . Romans, but which, at the ſame time, would be dear- 
chef i ly bought, and ſtrongly conteſted. On both ſides, 
en: tboſe who had ſurvived this engagement, as well as 
dia 5 the {couts, returned to carry the news to their reſpec« | 
-in 888 
ante : Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next 
ce k day, and croſſed through the midſt of Gaul, advancing 
ner northward; not that this was the ſhorteſt way to the 
n the Alps, but only, as it led. him from the ſea, it prevent- 
en ed his meeting Scipio; and, by that means, fayoured 
„ a be deſign he had, of marching all his forces, with- _ 
could cout leſſening them by fighting, into Italy. 125 
houl Z Though Scipio marched with the utmoſt expedi- 
n the on, he did not reaeh the place where Hannibal had 
- 2 4 Hoe principium ſimulque omen belli, ut ſumma rerum proſperum | 


* 


[pas portendit. Liv. I. 21. u. 29. OE” 


| | frentum, ita haud ſane incruentam ancipitiſque certaminis victoriam Ro- 
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puaſſed the Rhone, till three days after he had ſet oy 
from it. Deſpairing therefore to overtake him, he 4, 
turned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully reſolved t 
wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, in 
order that he might not leave Spain defencelc(;, he 
ſent his brother Cneius thither, with the greateſt par 
of his army, to make head againſt Aſdrubal; and him. 
ſelf ſet forward immediately for Genoa, with inten. 
tion to oppoſe the army which was in Gaul, near the 
Po, to that of Hannibal. AE 
I be latter, after four days march, arrived at x 
kind of iſland, formed by the conflux of two rivers, 
which unite their ſtreams in this place. Here he wa 
choſen umpire between two brothers, who diſputed 
their right to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal 
_ decreed it, furniſhed his whole army with proviſions 
_ cloaths, and arms. This was the country of the Allo 
broges, by which name the people were called who 
now inhabit the juriſdiction of Geneva, + Vicnna, 
and Grenoble, His march was not much interrupted 
till he arrived at the Durances, and from thence he 
reached the foot of the Alps without any oppoſition. 


e The paſſage over the Alps. 
The ſight of theſe mountains, whoſe tops {ecmed 
to touch the. ſkies, and were covered with fnow, and 
where nothing appeared to the eye, but a few pid 
cottages, ſcattered here and there, on the ſharp tops af 
inacceſſible rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, amd 
periſhed with cold, and hairy men of a ſavage and 
fierce aſpect; this ſpectacle, I ſay, renewed the tei 


Cf) Polyb. I. 3. p. 203-—208.; Liv. I. 21. n. 32.—37. | 

The text of Polybius, as it has been tranſmitted to us, and that df 
Livy, place this iſſand at the meeting of the Soane and the Khone; that 
is, in that part where the city of Lyons ſtands. But this is a manifeſt 
error. It was Exwpas in the Greek, inſtead of which ò "Apuroc has been 
ſubſtituted. J. Gronovivs ſays, that he had read, in a manulcript © 
Livy, Biſarat, which ſhows that we are to read Jara Rhodanuſq'ie aneh 
inſtead of Arar Rhodanuſque; and that the ifland in gueſtion is formed 
dy the conflux of the Iſara and the Rhone. The ſituation of the Alle 
broges, here ſpoken of, proves this evident ix. 
dens. „ 
Wbich 
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which the diſtant proſpect had raiſed, and ſtruck a 
prodigious damp on the hearts of the ſoldiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceived the moun- 
Braincers, who had ſeized upon the higheſt cliffs, and 
prepared to oppoſe their paſſage. They therefore were 
forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, ſays Polybius, 


out 


charged them on a ſudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have been irrecoverably loſt. Hannibal, being 


time, and quitted them in the evening, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of them by night. The Gauls returning early 


attacked the Carthaginians who were upon their march, 


bo {Wand haraſſed them on all fides. The latter were obli- 
ged, at one and the ſame time, to engage with the 


Gs 


bwe greatelt diſorder was cauſed by the horſes and beaſts 


of burden laden with the baggage, that, frighted by 


the cries and howlings of the Gauls, which echoed 
E dreadfully among the mountains, and being ſometimes 


fl ſoldiers, and dragged them headlong with them down 
of WW the precipices, which lay cloſe to the road. Hannibal, 
of being ſenſible that the loſs of his baggage only was 
enough to deſtroy his army, ran to the aſſiſtance of 
bis troops, who were thus imbarraſſed; and having 


E moleſtation or danger, and came to a caſtle, which 


* 2 ' 
4 | 


Bonly lain in ambuſcade, and ſuffered Hannibal's troops 
Ito ſtrike into ſome narrow paſſage, and had then 


informed that they kept thoſe poſts only in the day- 


Ein the morning, were very much ſurpriſed to find their 
poſts in the enemy's hands. But ſtill they were not 
diſheartened. Being uſed to climb up thoſe rocks, they 


enemy, and ſtruggle with the ruggedneſs of the paths 
of the mountains, where they could hardly ſtand. But 


vounded by the mountaineers, came tumbling on the 


put the enemy to flight, continued his march without 


was the moſt important fortreſs in the whole country. 


eo encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to 
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take advantage of the misfortunes of their neighboyg 
who had ſuffered for oppoſing the paſſage of Hannibals 
troops, came to pay their reſpects to that general; 
brought him proviſions, offered to be bis guides, an 
left him hoſtages, as pledges of their fidelity. Hoy. 
ever, Hannibal placed no great confidence in them 
The elephants and horſes marched in the front, whil 
himſelf followed with the main body of his foot 
keeping a vigilant eye over all things. They came x 
length to a very ſteep and narrow. paſs, which was con. 
-manded by an eminence where the Gauls had placed a 
ambuſcade. Theſe ruſhing-out on a ſudden, charge 
the Carthaginians on every fide, rolling down flons 
upon them of a prodigious. ſize. The army woul 
. Have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exertel 
himſelf in an extraordinary manner, to extricate them 
out of this difficulty. 5 
At laſt, on the ninth day, they . the Goal 
of the Alps. Here the army halted two days, 20 rel 
and refreſt> themſelves after their fatigue, and after 
wards continued their march. As it was now autumy, 
a great quantity of inow was lately fallen, and covered 
all the roads; which cauſed a diſorder among the 
troops, and diſheartened them very much. Hannibil 
perceived it; and halting on a hill from whence ther 
Was a pr oſpect of all Italy, he ſhewed them the fruit 
Ful plains * watered by the river Po, to which thej 
were almoſt come; and therefore, that. they had but 
one effort more to make, before they arrived at then. 
He repreſented to them, that a battle or two would 
Put a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them fat 
ever, by giving them poſſeſſion of the capital of tit 
Roman empire. This ſpeech, filled with ſuch plcalng 
hopes, and enforced by the ſight of Italy, inſpired the 
dejected ſoldiers with freſh vigour and alacrity. They 
therefore purſued their march. But Mill the road was 
more craggy and troubleſome than ever; and ths 
| — and _ ane in e 45 Ra) 
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is, ame lower down the mountain. For the ways were 
als Harrow, ſteep, and flippery, in moſt places; ſo that 
al; Wei. ſoldiers could neither keep upon their feet as they 
and narched, nor recover themſelves when they made a 


| alſe ſtep, but ſtumbled, and beat down one another. 


* They now were come to a worſe place than any 
ul ey bad yet met with. This was a path naturally 
dad rery ſteep and craggy, which being made more fo by 


* fal precipice above a thouſand feet deep. Here the 
2: 


gel adden halt, ran to the place, and ſaw that it really 
nes | 


would be impoſſible for the troops to advance further. 


1 He therefore was for going a round. about way; but 


this alſo was found impracticable. As upon the old 


4 feet, by their ſinking into it, found a firm ſupport: 
˖ 


I 
8 


tel. ¶ che foremoſt troops and beaſts of burden, the ſoldiers 
I marched on nothing but ice, which was ſo ſlippery, 


the the leaſt falſe ſtep, or endeavoured to ſave themſelves 
ny 


ct: roots to catch hold of. Beſides this difficulty, the 
ur borſes, ſtriking their feet into the ice to keep them- 
hey ſelves from falling, could not draw them out again, 


forced to ſeek ſome other expedient. 


troops ſome days reſt, on the ſummit of this hill, which 
tht was of a conſiderable extent; after they ſhould have 
ing cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as 
n the new fallen ſnow, Which was a work of immenſe 
i labour. He afterwards ordered a path to be cut into 


the rock itſelf; and this was carried on with amazing 


ths W patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this path, 
bey all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round 


che rock, after which tire was ſet to them. The wind, 


? he late falling in of the earth, terminated in a fright- 


Wcavalry ſtopt ſhort. Hannibal, wondering at this 


now, which was grown hard by lying, there was 
ſome newly fallen that was of no great depth, the 


but this ſnow being ſoon diſſolved, by the treading of 
that there was no ſtanding ; and where, if they made 


with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 


but were caught as in a gin. F hey therefore were | 


Hannibal reſolved to pitch his camp, and to give his 
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by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame ſoon 
broke out, ſo that the rock glowed like the very coals 
with which it was ſurrounded, Then Hannibal, if 
Livy may be credited, (for Polybius ſays nothing of 
this matter), cauſed a great quantity of vinegar to he 
poured on the rock *, which piercing into the veins gf 
it, that were now cracked by the intenſe heat of the 
fire, calcined and ſoftened it. In this manner, taking 
a large compaſs about, in order that the deſcent might 
be eaſier, they cut a way along the rock, which opened 
a free paſſage to the forces, the baggage, and even to 
the elephants. Four days were employed in this work, 
during which the beaſts of burden had no provender; 
there being no food-for them on mountains buried un. 
dier eternal ſnows. At laſt they came into cultivated 
and fruitful ſpots, which yielded plenty of forage fa 
the horſes, and all kinds of food for the ſoldiers. 
. Hannibal enters Ila. 
C4) When Hannibal marched into Italy, his arny 
was not near ſo numerous as when he left Spain, where 
we find it amounted to near ſixty thouſand men. 1 
had ſuſtained great loſſes during the march, citherin 
the battles it was forced to fight, or in the paſſage d 
.rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, it conlilted 
of thirty-eight thouſand foot, and above eight thouſand 
horſe. The march over the Alps deſtroyed near hal 
this number; ſo that Hannibal had now remaining 
only twelve thouſand Africans, eight thouſand Spanili 
foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. This account he himfel 
cauſed to be ingraved on a pillar near the promontorf 
called Lacinium. It was five months and a half (ind! 


Poly b. I. 3. p. 209. & 212.—214.; Liv. I. 21. n. 39. 
Many reject this incident as fictitious. Pliny takes notice of att 
- markable quality in vinegar, Viz. its being able to break rocks and 
tones. Saxa rumpit infuſum, que non ruperit ignis antecedeus. | 23 
c. J. He therefore calls it ſuccus rerum domitor. I. 3 3. c. 2. Vi 
ſpeaking of the ſiege of Eleutheræ, ſays, that the walls of it were mat 
to fall by the force of vinegar. J. 36. p. 8. Probably, the circumſiant 
that ſeems improbable on this occaſion, is, the difficulty of Hannibal 
-procuring, in thoſe mountains, a quantity of vinegar ſufficient for bb 
purpoſc. | : 1 | bi 


II. 
his firſt ſetting out from New Carthage, including the 
1 fortnight he employed in marching over the Alps, when. 


- of {entrance of Piedmont, It might then be September. 


they very much wanted. When he perceived that 


* they were fit for action, the inhabitants of the terri- 
ing [tories of Turin *, refuſing to conclude an alliance with 
oh him, he marched and incamped before their chief city; 
51 carried it in three days, and put all who had oppoſed 
\ 0 bim to the ſword. This expedition ſtruck the barba- 
ok, fans with fo much dread, that they all came volunta- 


i... ny, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The reſt of the 


awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were 


had no time to loſe ;_ that it was his intereſt to march 


nation to join him, to rely on his valour. . 
| The rapid progreſs which Hannibal had made, great» 


ISicily, and haſten to the relief of his country; and 
P. Scipio, the other conſul, advanced with the utmoſt 


al WWnarched and pitched his camp near the Ticinus f. 
1108 3 

avi 
mel 
ntory 
line 


Battle of the cavalry near - the Ticinus, 
(7) The armies being now in fight, the generals on 


| Engaged i in battle. Scipio, after having repreſented to- 


(ar Plievements of their anceſtors, obſerved to them, that 


oks and 


. | only with Carthaginians, a people who had been fo ot- 


Dioth 
e mai us Polyb. 1.3. p. 214. —218.; « Liv. L. 21. n. 39 POR 
"oh * Taurini. 7 
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e be ſet up his ſtandards in the plains of the Po, at the | 


His firſt care was to give his troops ſome reſt, which 


Gauls would have done the ſame, had they not been 
now approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that he 
Cup into the country, and attempt ſome great exploit; 


ſach as might induce thoſe who ſhould have an incli- 


Bly alarmed Rome, and cauſed the utmoſt conſternation. | 
throughout the eity. Sempronius was ordered to leave 


diligence towards the enemy, croſſed the Po, and 


each fide made a ſpeech to their ſoldiers, before they _ 
bis forces the glory of their country, and the noble at- 


Pictory was in their hands, ſince they were to combat 
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his army; promiling to reward the conquerors vith 
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ten defeated by them, as well as forced to be their th. 
butaries for twenty years, and long accuſtomed to be 

almoſt their ſlaves : that the advantage they had gainel mor 
over the flower of the Carthaginian horſe, was a ſur, 
omen of their ſucceſs, during the reſt of the war; 
that Hannibal, in marching over the Alps, had juſt he. 
fore loſt the beſt part of his army; and that thoſe why 
furvived were half dead with hunger, cold, and fatigue; 

that the bare ſight of the Romans was ſufficient to pu 
to flight a parcel of ſoldiers, who had the aſpect of 
ghoſts rather than of men: in a word, that vio 
Was become neceſſary, not only to ſecure Italy, but ty 
fave Rome itfelf, whoſe fate the preſent battle would 
decide, that city having no other army wherewith tg 
oppoſe the enemy. 3% 
Hannibal, that his words might make the ſtronger WP 
impreſſion on the rude minds of his ſoldiers, {peaks to Har. 
their eyes, before he addreſſes their ears; and does not 
attempt to perſuade them by arguments, till he ha 
firſt moved them by the following ſpectacle. He erm ge 
ſome of the priſoners he had taken in the mountains i 
and obliges them to fight, two and two, in light & 


their liberty and rich preſents. The alacrity and i. ew. 
gour wherewith theſe barbarians. engaged upon thele Wi 
motives, gives Hannibal an occaſion. of exhiviting to 
his ſoldiers a lively image of their preſent condition; 
Which, by depriving them of all means of returning 
back, puts them under an abſolute neceſſity cither d 
conquering or dying, in order to avoid the endleſs ei 
prepared for thoſe that ſhould be fo baſe and cowardy en 
as to ſubmit to the Romans. He diſplays to them te 
greatneſs of their reward, viz. the conqueſt of al 
Italy; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city of 
Rome; an illuſtrious victory, and immortal glory 
| He ſpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, the fall 
| luſtre of which (he obſerved) ought not to dazzle lucl 
Warriors as themſelves, who had marched from the pit 
 tars of Hercules, through the fierceſt nations, into 2 


. 
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very centre of Italy. As for his own part, he ſcorns 


, Wo compare bimſelf with Scipio, a general of but fix | 4 
\ {Wronths ſtanding : himſelf, who was almoſt born, at i. 


7 


[}-aſt brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar his father; 
the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of 


6) 
? 
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1 
15 
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k the Alps, and, what is ſtill more, conqueror of the Alps 
\ Witbemnſelves. He rouſes their indignation againſt the | 
; inſolence of the Romans, who had dared to demand 


that himſelf, and the reſt who had taken Saguntum, 
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F chould be delivered up to them ; and excites their jea- 
m Wouſy againſt the intolerable pride of thoſe imperious 


Enaſters, who imagined that all things ought to obey 
them, and that they had a right to give laws to the 
Whole world. a F 
Alfter theſe ſpeeches, both ſides prepare for battle. 
Scipio, having thrown a bridge croſs the Ticinus, 
Emarched his troops over it. Two ill omens * had filled 
his army with conſternation and dread, As for the Car- 
Ethaginians, they were inſpired with the boldefÞScou- 
rage, Hannibal animates them with freſh promiſes 


rs ; n pre 
ins and cleaving with a ſtone the ſcull of the lamb he was 
- of crificing, he prays Jupiter to daſh to pieces his head 


A 


in like manner, in caſe he did not give his ſoldiers the 


re; WW Scipio poſts, in the firſt line, the troops armed with 


100 bis ſecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, 
nin; e advances ſlowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole 
r of avalry, in the centre of which he had poſted the 
e froopers who rid with bridles, and the Numidian horfe- 
ach en on + the wings, in order to ſurround the enemy. 
a the he officers and cavalry being eager to engage, a battle 
\f al En fues. At the firſt onſet, Scipio's light-armed ſoldiers 
- f (charged their darts; but frighted at the Carthaginian 
ol, FTheſe two ill omens were, firſt, A wolf had ſtole into the camp of 
falle e Romans, and eruelly mangled ſome of the ſoldiers, without re- 


rerals tent. Liv. J. 21. c. 46. | | 
to the t The Numidians uſed to ride without ſaddle or bridle. = 


ven You I. LY & Ru . cavalry 
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J cavalry which came pouring upon them, and fear] 


leſt they ſhould be trampled under the horſes feet, they 


gave way, and retired through the intervals of the {quz- 
drons. The fight continued a long time with equi 
ſucceſs.” Many troopers on both ſides diſmounted ; 5 
that the battle was carried on between infantry as wel 
as cavalry. In the mean time, the Numidians fir 
round the enemy, and charge the rear of the light 
armed troops, who at firſt had eſcaped the attack of the 
cavalry, and tread them under their horſes feet. The 
centre of the Roman forces had hitherto fought yit 
great bravery. Many were killed on both ſides, ad 
even more on that of the Carthaginians. But the Ros 
man troops were put into diſorder by the Numidiang 
ho attacked them in the rear; and eſpecially by; 
wound the conſul received, which diſabled him. Hoy. 
ever, this general was reſcued out of the enemy's hand; 
by the bravery of his fon, then but ſeventeen years oll 
and who afterwards was honoured with the ſurnane 
of Africanus, for having put a glorious period to thi 
war. 

The conſul; though dangerouſly wounded, retreat 
in good or der, and was conveyed to his camp by 
| body of horſe, who covered him with their arms ai 

bodies. The reſt of the army followed him thithe, 
He haſtened to the Po, which he croſſed with his arny; 


and then brokedown the bridge, whereby he prevent 4 


Hannibal from overtaking him. % 
It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firſt victon t 
his cav aby ; and it was judged from thencefor >, thi 
the main ſtrength of his army conſiſted in his horkt 
and therefore, that it would be proper for the Rowats 
to avoid large open plains, like thoſe between theh 
and the Alps. 
Immediately after the WY of the nn all ir 
neighbouring Gauls ſeemed to contend who {hol 
ſubmit themſelves firſt to Hannibal, furniſh him . 
ammunition, and inliſt in his army, And this, 


F wo has roy orb; was what chiefly io 


BY 
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that wiſe and ſkilful general, notwithſtanding the ſmall 
number and weakneſs of his troops, to hazard a battle; 
Iuhich he indeed was now obliged to venture, from 
(the impoſlibility of marching back whenever he ſhould 
Edclire to do it, becauſe nothing but a battle would obs 
Wlige the Gauls to declare for him; their alſiſtance be» 
W's the only refuge he then had left. 


8 Battle of Trebia, | 
| (5) Sempronius the conſul, upon the orders he had 


Ariminum. From thence he marched towards Trebia, 


little above Placentia, where he joined his forces to thoſe 


9 


Pery ſmall advantage over a party of Carthaginians, 
bbc nevertheleſs very much increaſed the good opi- 
; ion this general naturally entertained of his own merit. 


| Plete victory. He boaſted bis having vanquiſhed the 
Weague had been defeated, and that he thereby had re- 
o conſult Scipio, who he found was of a quite dif- 
Nies during the winter, they would be much fitter 
ho were naturally fickle and incondant. would dil- 


Peg thembelves inſenſibly from Hannibal; that as 


9 en . 23+ P · 220.—227 . 5 Liv. l. 21. N. n. 51.3. 


Peceived from the ſenate, was returned from Sicily to 
E: ſmall river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a 
of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towards the camp of the 
2 Romans, from which he was ſeparated only by that 
mall river. The armies lying ſo near one another, gave 


Woccalion to frequent ſkirmiſhes; in one of which Sem 
3 Ponies, at the head of a body of horſe, gained but a 


This inconſiderable ſucceis ſeemed to him a com- 
a enemy in the ſame kind of fight, in which his col- 
W'ived the courage of the dejected Romans. Being no-), 
$ clolutely bent to come, as ſoon as poſſible, to a  deci- 


Nie battle; he thought it proper, for decency's ſake, 


Freut opinion from bimſelf. Scipio repreſented, that 
Wn caſe time ſhould be allowed for diſciplining the new 


Wor ſervice in the enſuing campaign; that the Gauls, 


Don as bis wounds ſhould be healed, his preſence 
Night be of ſome uſe in an affair of ſuch general con - 
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cern: in a word, he beſought him earneſtly not to 


proceed any further. e Jof 
Il beſe reaſons, though ſo juſt, made no impreſſa N eou 
upon Sempronius. He faw himſelf at the head of fu. fore 
teen thouſand Romans, and twenty thouſand allies, , Neon 
eluſive of the cavalry,” {which number, in thoſe ag, ima 
formed a complete army), when both conſuls join No 
their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted u thic 
near the ſame number. He thought the juncture Nope 
tremely favourable for him. He declared publicy, in v 
that all the officers and ſoldiers were deſirous of a bat He 
except his colleague, whoſe mind (he obſerved) be Lalr 
ing more affected by his wound than his body, cod bre⸗ 
not, for that reaſon, bear to hear of an engagemem cam 
But ſtill, continued Sempronius, is it juſt to let te retr 
whole army droop and languith with him? WI mar 
could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himſelf vu rect 
the hopes that a third conſul, and a new army, wo nc 
come to his affiftance ? Such were the expreſſions h ther 
employed both among the ſoldiers, and even abot]MWtol!: 
Scipto's tent. The time for the election of new ger fte 
rals drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a ſucccſa e wit 
would be {ent before he had put an end to the vai rei 
and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to tu ced 
advantage of his colleagueꝰs illneſs, to ſecure the vb let, 
honour of the victory to himſelf. As he had noten, 
gard, ſays Polybius, to the time proper for action, It 
only to that which he thought ſuited his own inter, cen 
zie could not fail of taking wrong meaſures. He these was 
fore ordered his army to prepare for battle. eam 
This was the very thing Hannibal deſired, hoi whe 
it for a maxim, That when a general is once got ini eat 
foreign country, or one poſſeſſed by the enemy, a hort 
bas formed ſome great deſign, that ſuch an one has put 
other refuge left, but continually to raiſe the cxpett I 1 
Nor 


tions of his allies by ſome freſh exploits. Behle 
knowing that he ſhould have to deal only with nes, 
levied and unexperienced troops, he was defirous4 
taking all the advantages poſſible of the ar dour g q 
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ſof Scipio's abſence, who, by reaſon of his wound, 
Ecould not be preſent In the battle. Mago was there- 
fore ordered to lie in ambuſh with two thouſand men, 
Nconſiſting of horſe and foot, on the ſteep banks of a 
ſmall rivulet, which ran between the two camps; and 


8 * 
e 
8 N OO 


en 
p j -% . | 
eto conceal himſelf among the buſhes that were very 


Wh 


open country, but full of thickets, as this was, than 
in woods, becauſe ſuch a ſpot is leſs apt to be ſuſpected. 
il He afterwards cauſed a detachment of Numidian ca- 
be. valry to croſs the Trebia, with orders to advance at: 
ul break of day as far as the very barriers of the enemy”: 
em camp, in order to provoke them to fight; and then to 
th retreat and repaſs the river, in order to draw the Ro- 
ha mans after them. What he had foreſeen, came di- 


E 


vith . rely to paſs. The fiery Sempronius immediately da- 
al tached his whole cavalry. againſt the Numidians, and 


fled deſignedly; upon which the Romans purſued therrs 
with great eagerneſs, and croſſed the Trebia witho.u: 
reſiſtance, but not without great difficulty, being for 
eed to wade up to their very arm-pits through the ric - 
let, which was ſwoln with the torrents that had fall - 
Wen, in the night, from the neighbouring mountains. 
It was then about the winter: ſolſtice, that. is, in De- 


A whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's order, 
eat and drunk plentitully in their tents, had got their 


2 


so put on their armour by the fire-fide. 


A 


Romans defended themſelves valiantiy for a conſider- 


7 


5 able time, though they were halt ſpent with hunger, 
fatigue, and cold.; but their cavairy was at laſt broke 


. 


Gauls, who were extremely deſirous of fighting; and 
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thick there. An ambuſcade is often ſafer in a ſmooth, 
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Wthen fix thouſand light- armed troops, who were ſoom 
followed by all the reſt of the army. The Numidian: 


cember. It happened to ſnow that day, and the cola 
Vas exceſſively piercing, The Romans had left their / 
eamp faſting, and without taking the leaſt precaution :. 
and y horſes in readineſs, rubbed themſelves with oil, and 


They were thus prepared when the fight began. The 


and put to flight by the Carthaginian, which much 
PPP exceeded 
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254 The HISTORY of the Bock l. 
exceeded theirs in numbers and ſtrength. The infan. 


ther aſſiſt their friends, nor return to the camp, the 
way to it being cut off by the Numidian horſe, the i. 


red alſo to Placentia The Carthaginians gained x 


| tended his conqueſts as far as the river Iberus “, de. 
Teated Hanno, and took kim priſoner. 


Roman allies, that he was not come with the vicw af 
making war upon them, but to reſtore the Italians t0 
quiring the leaſt ranſom, 


tv o important reaſons. Firſt, To avoid the ill effects 


— 


try were ſoon. in great diſorder alſo. The ſoldiers in 
ambuſcade fallying out at a proper time, ruſhed on 3 
ſudden upon their rear, and completed the overthroy, 
A body of above ten thouſand men fought reſolutely 
their way through the Gauls and Africans, of whom 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter ; but as they could nei. 


ver, and the rain, they retreated in good order to Ply, 
centia. Moſt of the reſt loſt their lives on the banks 
of the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephant: 
and horſes. Thoſe who eſcaped, went and joined the 
body above mentioned. The next night Scipio ret. 


complete victory; and their loſs was inconſiderable 
except that a great number of their horſes were de. 
ſtroyed by the cold, the rain, and the ſnow ; and 
that, of all their elephants, they ſaved but one only, 

(t) In Spain, the Romans had better ſucceſs, in 
this and the following campaign: for Cn. Scipio ev 


Cu Hannibal took the opportunity, whilſt he was 
in winter-quarters, to refreſh his troops, and gain the 
affection of the natives. For this purpoſe, after hi 
ving declared to the priſoners he had taken from the 


their liberty, and protect them againſt the Romans, he 
tent them all home to their own countries, without fe 


Cx) The winter was no ſooner over, than he ſet oi 
towards Tuſcany, whither he haſtened his march for 


which would ariſe from the ill-will of the Gaul, 

(.) Polyb. I. 3. p. 228. 229:; Liv. l. 21. n. 60. 61. 
cu) Polyb. P- 229+ * Liv. J. 21. n. 58. 

n N 

| So . WAY 
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who were ho with the long ſtay of the Carthaginian 


army in their territories; and impatient of bearing the 
whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 
with no other view 8. to carry it into the eountry of 


their common enemy. Secondly, That he might in- 
ſereaſe, by ſome bo | exploit, the reputation of his 


arms, in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by 


earrying the war to the very gates of Rome; and, at 


the ſame time, to animate afreſh his troops, and the 


EGauls bis allies, by the plunder of the enemy's lands. 
But in his march over the Apennines, he was over» 


taken with a dreadful ſtorm, which deſtroyed great 

numbers of his men. The cold, the rain, the winds, 
Band hail, ſeemed to conſpire his ruin; fo that the fa- 
E tigues which the Carthaginians had undergone i in croſ 
Wing the Alps, ſeemed leſs dreadful than thoſe they now 


Wuticred, He therefore marched back to Placentia, 
where he again fought Sempronius, who was returned 


* Rome. The loſs | on both ſides was very near 


equal. 


100 Whilſt ande was in theſs: winter-quar ters, 
he hit upon a true Carthaginian ſtratagem. He was 
Wurrounded with fickle and inconſtant nations; the 
friendſhip he had contracted with them was but of 
Wreſh date. He had reaſon to apprehend a change in 
their diſpoſition, and conſequently that attempts would 
be made upon his life. To ſecure himſelf, therefore, 


de got perukes made, and cloaths ſuited to every age. 
Of theſe he ſometimes wore one, ſometimes another; 
and diſguiſed himſelf ſo often, that not only ſuch as 


a bim tranſiently, but even his intimate acquaint- 
ance, could ſcarce know him. 


(2) At Rome, Cn. Servilius and c. Flaminius had 


been appointed conſuls. Hannibal having advice that 


the latter was advanced already as far as Arretium, a _ 
own of Tuſcany, refolved to go and engage him as 
uh as pollible. Two ways being ſhewn him, he 


0 Polyb. J. 21. Liv. I. 22. n. 1.; Appian. in bell. Annib. p. 3 16. 
1 * Is p. 230, 231; Li. l. 22. n. 2, A. M. 3788. Rome 532; 
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255 The HISTORY of the Book l.. 
choſe the ſhorteſt, though the moſt troubleſome, nay 
almoſt impaſſable, by reaſon of a fen which he yy; 
forced to go through. Here the army ſuffered incre. 

_ dible hardſhips: During four days and three nights 
they marched half-way up the leg in water, and coy. 
ſequently could not get a moment's fleep. Hannibal 
bimſelf, who rid upon the only elephant he had le; 

could hardly get through. His long want of ſleep, 
and the thick vapours which exhaled from that marſj 
place, together with the unhealthfulneſs of the ſeaſon, 
coſt him one of his eyes. > 


C202. » Battle of: Thraſymenss: 
(4 Hannibal being thus got, almoſt unexpectech, 
out of this dangerous place, refreſhed his troops, and 
then marched and pitched his camp between Arretium 
and Feſulæ, in the richeſt and moſt fruitful part of 
Tuſcany. His firſt endeavours were, to diſcover the 
genius and character of Flaminius, in order that he 
might take advantage of his foible, which, according 
to Polybius, ought to be the chief ſtudy of a general, 
He was told, that Flaminius was greatly conceited df 
his own merit, bold, enterpriſing, raſh, and fond ct 
glory. To plunge him the deeper into theſe exceſſes 
to which he was naturally prone *, he inflamed tis 
impetuous ſpirit, by laying waſte and burning the 
whole country, in his light, \ _ 
Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactir: 
in his camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain fil. 
But when he ſaw the territories of his allies laid walt? 
before his eyes, he thought it would reflect diſhonour 
upon him, ſhould he ſuffer Hannibal to ranſack 1taly 
S _ without control; and even advance to the very walls 
of Rome, without meeting any reſiſtance. He te. 
lected with ſcorn the prudent. counſels of thoſe wio 
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part 2. CARTHAGINIANS. 257 
adviſed him to wait the arrival of his colleague, and to 


be fatisfied for the preſent, with putting a ſtop to the 
devaſtation of the enemy. 1 . 
In the mean time, Hannibal was ſtill advaneing to- 


wards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and 


the lake Thraſymenus on his right. When he ſaw 


[that the conſul followed cloſe after him, with the de 


ſga to give him battle, by ſtopping him in his maren; 


baving obſerved that the ground was convenient for that 


purpoſe, he allo began to prepare bimſelf for the 
battle. The lake Thralymenus, and the mountains of 
Cortona, form a very narrow defile, which leads into 
Ja large valley, lined, on both ſides, with hills of 2 
| conſiderable height, and cloſed, at the outlet, by a 
ſteep hill of difficult acceſs. On this bill, Hannibal, 
after having croſſed the valley, came and incamped 
| with the main body of his army; poſting his light- 
armed infantry in ambuſcade upon the hills on the right, 

and part of his cavalry behind thoſe on the left, as far 
© almoſt as the entrance of the defile, through which 


boys” 


Flaminius was obliged to paſs. Accordingly, this ge- 
| neral, who followed him very eagerly, with the reſo- 
lation to fight him, being come to the defile near the 
lake, was forced to halt, becauſe night was coming 
on; but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 


Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all 


bis forces, above balf-way through the valley, and ſee- 
ing the Roman vanguard pretty near him, he ſounded 


the charge, and commanded bis troops to come out 


of their ambuſcade, in order that he might attack the 


enemy, at the ſame time, from all quarters. The 


reader may gueſs at the conſternation With which the 
Komans were ſeized. FVV 


They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 


neither had they got their arms in readineſs, when they 
a tound themſelves attacked in front, in rear, and in 
| flank, In a moment, all the ranks were put into dil- 
| order. Flaminius, alone undaunted in ſo univerſal a 
I lurpriſe, animates bis ſoldiers both with his hand and 


voice; 
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voice; and exhorts them to cut themfelves a paſſag, 
with their ſwords, through the midft of the eneny, 
But the tumult which reigned every where, the dread, 
ful ſhouts of the enemy, and a fog that was rien, pie 
vented his being feen or heard. However, when th RR 
Romans ſaw themſelves ſurrounded: on all fides, cite A0 
dy the enemy or the lake, and the impoffibility of f. 

ving their lives by flight, it rouſed their courage, aul 
both parties began the fight with aftoniſhing animoſiy, 
Their fury was fo great, that not a ſoldier in either 
army perceived an earthquake which happencd in tha 
country, and buried whole cities in ruins. In this 
confuſion, Flaminius being flain by one of the In. 
brian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, au 
at laſt quite ran away. Great numbers, to fave them | 
ſelves, leaped into the lake; whilſt others, climbing F'” 
over the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands who 
they ſtrove to avoid. Six thouſand only cut their way 
through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
fafety ; but the next day they were taken priſoners 
In this battle fifteen thouſand Romans were killed, and 
about ten thouſand efcaped to Rome, by different roads WK * | 
Hannibal ſent back the Latins, who were allies of te mY 


Romans, into their own country, without demanding mw 
the leaft ranſom. He commanded fearch to be made i 88s 
for the body of Flaminius, in order to give it burial; - 
but it could not be found. He afterwards put hs p 
troops into quarters of refreſhment, and ſolemnizi ui 
the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, who wer F 
killed in the battle. He loſt in all but fifteen hundred WR Fr 
men, moſt of whom were Gaul We 7 
Immediately after, Hannibal diſpatched a courier b C. | 
Carthage, with the news of his good ſucceſs in italy. C7 
This cauſed the greateſt joy for the preſent, raiſed tie Nr 
moſt promiſing hopes with regard to the future, and 
revived the courage of all the citizens. They 0 _ 
prepared, with incredible ardour, to fend into Italy 
and Spain all neceſſary fuccours. 9 ( 
Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerſal : 


gie 


i rom the roſtra the following words, We have loſt a 
at battle. The ſenate, ſtudious of nothing but the 
* public welfare, thought, that, in ſo great a calamity 
* Ind ſo imminent a danger, recourſe muſt be had to ex- 
3 &r2ordinary remedies; they therefore appointed Quin- 

| 1 dus Fabius diftator, a perſon as conſpicuous for his 


iſdom as his birth. It was the cuſtom at Rome, that 


th Bi. Minucius was appointed his general of horſe. We 
e now In the ſecond year of the war. 
-F | Hannibal s conduct with reſpect to Fabius. 

an 


1 (b) Hannibal, after the battle of Thraſymenus, not 
Whinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, con- 
Mecnted himſelf, in the mean time, with laying waſte the 


_ Fountry. He croſſed Umbria and Picenum ; and, after 
: Wo en days march, arrived in the territory of Adria . 


le got a very conſiderable booty in this march. Out 
ff his implacable enmity to the Romans, he command- 
Bed, that all who were able to bear arms ſhould be put 


3 


"= Wo the {word ; and meeting no obſtacle any where, he 
an Edranced as far as Apulia ; plundering the countries 
1 4 Which lay in his way, and carrying deſolation where- 


| Aibay themſelves from their alliance with the Ro- 


„ans; and to ſhow all Italy, that Rome itſelf, now 
er Cuite diſpirited, yielded him the victory. : 
ei Fabius, 3 by Minucius and four legions, had 


*| I age, nor to advance one ſtep till he had firſt reconnoi- 
e ed every place; nor e a battle till he mould be 
mM ſare of ſucceſs. 
As ſoon as both armies were in * ght, Hannibal, to 
mY Ig the Roman foi ces, offered them battle, byad advan- | 
0 Polyb. I. 23. p. 239.—255.; Liv. I 22. n.9.—30, 
ria a * 4 {mall town, vr gave name to the Adriatic ſea. | 
ric: | cing 
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ef and alarm, as ſoon as the prætor had pronounced 


. 
©, 


he moment a dictator was nominated, all authority _ 
&ealed, that of the tribunes of the people excepted. 


erer he came, in order to compel the nations to diſ- 


arched from Rome in queſt of the enemy ; but with 
= firm reſolution not to let him take the leaſt advan- 
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eing very near the intrenchments of their camp. But, it. 
finding every thing quiet there, he retired; blaming, in is 
appearance, the outward cowardice of the enemy, whom for 

he upbraided with having at laſt loft that valour ſo nz. cor 
tural to their anceſtors ; but fretted inwardly, to fini ve. 

he had to do with a general of ſo different a gers 5.4 
from Sempronius and Flaminius ; and that the Ro. har 
mans, inſtructed by their defeat, had at laſt made ma 
Choice of a commander capable of oppoſing Hannibal, vo 


From this moment he perceived that the diftator che 
would not be formidable to him by the boldneſs of his WM (+: 
attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of his con- 
duct, which might perplex and imbarraſs him very 
much. The only circumſtance he now wanted to 
know was, whether the new general had reſolution 
enough to purſue ſteadily the plan he ſeemed to hate 
laid down. He endeavoured therefore to rouſe him, 
by his frequent removals from place to place, by lay: 
ing waſte the lands, plundering the cities, and bum. 
ing the villages and towns. He, at one time, woull 
__ _ raiſe his camp with the utmoſt precipitation; and at 
Another, ſtop ſhort in ſome valley out of the common 
route, to try whether he could not ſurpriſe him in the 
plain. However, Fabius ſtill kept his troops on hill 
but without loſing ſight of Hannibal; never approach. 
ing near enough to come to an engagement; nor yet 
Keeping at ſuch a diſtance, as might give him an 0p 
portunity of eſcaping him. He never ſuffered his 
. ſoldiers to ſtir out of the camp, except to forage; 
and on theſe occaſions not without a numerous con: 
voy. If ever he engaged, it was only in flight fr 
miſhes; and fo very cautiouſly, that bis troops had 


always the advantage. By this conduct he revived, end 
by inſenſible degrees, the courage of the ſoldiers, ¶ tho 
which the loſs of three battles had entirely damped; WW t 
and enabled them to rely, as they had formerly don, Wov 
on their valour and good ſuccelss bel 

Hannibal, having got immenſely rich ſpoils in Cam. nin 


pania, where he had reſided a conſiderable time, 1 


might eaſily annoy him during his march. He began, 
by throwing a conſiderable body of troops into, and 
thereby ſecuring Caſilinum, a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Vulturnus, which ſeparated the territories of Faler- 
num from thoſe of Capua: he afterwards detached 
four thouſand men to go and ſeize the only narrow 
paſs through which Hannibal could come out; and 


E difficulty, there being but one outlet, of which the 
Romans were poſſeſſed, Fabius, fancying himſelf ſure 
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it, with his army, in order that he might not conſume 
the proviſions he had laid up, and which he reſerved 
for the winter-ſeaſon. Beſides, he could no longer 
continue in a country of gardens and vineyards, which 


| ſubſiſtence of an army; a country where he would 


marſhes, rocks, and ſands; during which the Romans 


ſettle elſewhere. V 
Fabius naturally ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would be 
| obliged to return the ſame way he came, and that he 


then, according to his uſual cuſtom, poſts himſelf with 


the remainder of the army on the hills adjoining bw. 


V*„*%⁵jj ; Cr ng 
The Carthaginians arrive, and incamp in the plain 
at the foot of the mountains. And now the craft 

Carthaginian falls into the fame ſnare he had laid for 


* 


Flaminius at the defile of 'Thraſymenus ; and it ſeemed 


impoſſible for him ever to extricate himſelf out of this 


© 
3 


Jof his prey, was only contriving how to ſeize it. He 
fHattered himſelf with the probable hopes of putting an 
end to the war by this ſingle battle. Nevertheleſs, he 
chought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 


Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 
how employed againſt him. It is in ſuch junctures as 

Wincle, that a general has need of great preſence of 
uind, and unuſual fortitude, to view danger in its ut- 


* Nec Annibalem fekellit ſais ſe artibus peti. Liv, 


Vol. I, Cen mb 


were more agreeable to the eye, than uſeful for the 


2X 


have been forced to take up his winter-quarters among 


would have drawn plentiful ſupplies from Capua, and 
the richeſt parts of Italy. He therefore reſolved to 
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"moſt extent, without being ſtruck with the leaſt dread; 
and to find out ſure and inſtant expedients without de. 
liberating. Immediately the Carthaginian general cau- 
ed two thoufand oxen to be got together, and order. 
ed ſmall bundles of vine-branches to be tied to their 
horns. He then commanded the branches to be ſet on 
fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven 
with violence to the top of the hills where the Romans 
were incamped. As ſoon as thoſe creatures felt the 
flame, the pain putting them in a rage, they flew up 
and down on all ſides, and ſet fire to the ſhrubs and 

| buſhes they met in their way. This ſquadron, of ; 
new kind, was ſuſtained by a good number of light. 
armed ſoldiers, who had orders to ſeize upon the ſum. 
mit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in cal Wl was 
they ſhould meet them. All things happened which eon 
Hannibal had foreſeen. The Romans who guarded BW was 
the defile, ſeeing the fires ſpread over the hills which WF ) 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal Bi gain 
making his eſcape by torch light, quit their poſt, and MM com 
run up to the mountains to oppoſe his paſſage. The Fab 
main body of the army not knowing what to think o the 
all this tumult, and Fabius himſelf not daring to (tir of! 

as it was exceſſively dark, for fear of a ſurpriſe, wats in « 
for the return of the day. Hannibal ſeizes this oppor- WWleaſt 
tunity, marches his troops and the ſpoils through t H 
defile which was now unguarded ; and reſcues his am Ron 
out of a ſnare, in which, had Fabius been but a lit of ti 
more vigorous, it would either have been deſtroyed i the 
or at leaſt very much weakened. It is glorious for: into 
man to turn his very errors to his advantage, a whic 
make them ſubſer vient to his reputation. 
The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, ſtil pu- of b 
ſued and haraſſed by the Romans. The dictator, be 
ing obliged to take a journey to Rome on account d 
ſome religious ceremonies, earneſtly intreated his # 
neral of horſe, before his departure, not to fight a 
ling his abſence. However, Minucius did not regard 
either his advice or his intreaties; but the very fi 
5 ))) To wy opportumiſ 


þ 

|; opportunity he had, whilſt part of Hannibal's troops 

e. vere foraging, he charged the reſt, and gained ſome 

v advantage. He immediately ſent advice of this to 
Rome, as if he had obtained a conſiderable victory. 

ir The news of this, with what had juſt before happened 

on at the paſſage of the defile, raiſed complaints and mur- 

en murs againſt the flow and timorous eircumſpection of 

ns Fabius: in a word, matters were carried ſo far, that 
he the Roman people gave his general of horſe an equal 
up WF authority with him; a thing unheard of before. The 
nd dictator was upon the road when he received advice of 

2 WE this: for he had left Rome, in order that he might 
bt. not be an eye-witneſs of what was contriving againſt. 


m. bim. His eonſtancy however was not ſhaken. He 


ale I was very ſenſible, that though his authority in the 
ich command was divided, yet his {kill in the art of war 
del was not ſo v. This ſoon became manifeſt — 
ich Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 


ial gained over his colleague, propoſed, that each ſhould 


and i command a day alternately, or even a longer time. But 
The BMW Fabius rejected this propoſal, as it would have expoſed 
Ka the whole army to danger, whilſt under the command 
ſtir, of Minucius. He therefore choſe to divide the trœops, 


vas in order that it might be in his power to preſerve at 
pol. leaſt that part which (ſhould fall to his ſhare. 


tte Hannibal, fully informed of all that paſſed in the 
m Roman camp, was overjoyed to hear of this diſſenſion 
lite of the two commanders. He therefore laid a ſnare for 
yed the raſh Minucius, who accordingly plunged headlong 

into it; and engaged the enemy on an eminence, in 
a which an ambuſcade was concealed. But his troops 


for 1 


= being ſoon put into diforder, were juſt upon the point 
pu- of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the 
„be adden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his 
nt d ; ſoldiers, Let us haſten to the aſſiſtance of Minucius; 
let us fly and ſnatch the victory from the enemy, 
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Pa 
ce their fault.” This ſuccour was very ſeaſonable, and gn 
compelled Hannibal to found a retreat. The latter, as Wl 
he was retiring, ſaid, * That the cloud which had the 
been long hovering on the ſummit of the mountains, rel 
% had at laſt burſt with a loud erack, and cauſed 3 am 
„ mighty ſtorm,” So important and ſeaſonable a fer. 
vice done by the dictator, opened the eyes of Minu- 
eius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, return. wn 
ed immediately to his duty and obedience; and ew. car 
ed, that it is ſometimes more glorious to know how to il v 
atone for a fault, than not to have committed it. bet 

Tube tate of affairs i in Spain. | 5 
(c) In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, Wi 120 
having ſuddenly attacked the Carthaginian ficet, com. bot 
manded by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty. T1 
five ſhips, with a great quantity of rich ſpoils. This Wi 113 
victory made the Romans ſenlible, that they ought v &, 
be particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, becauſ WW .1j; 
Hannibal could draw conſiderable ſupplies both of men Wil bur 
and money from that country. Accordingly they ſe Wi 
a fleet thither, the command whereof was given to Wi Vit 
Pe. Scipio; who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined Bl ano 
his brother, did the commonwealth very great (ervice. ii FI 
Till that, time the Romans had never ventured beyond has 
the Ebro. They then were ſatisfied with their having the 
gained the friendſhip of the nations ſituated betwett © fir, 
that river and Italy, ad confirming it by alliances us 
but under Publius they croſſed the Ebro, and cam Wi gy. 
their arms much farther vp into the country, ſon 
The circumſtance which contributed molt to pt. x 
mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniardin © ope 
Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children d 6. 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in Spain, whom be oy cha 
taken as hoſtages. Abelox, for ſo this Spaniard va the 
called, perſuaded Boſtar, the governor of the city, 'v 
fend back theſe young men into their country, in . ( | 


der, by that means, to attach the inhabitants mot 


0 Polyb, l 3. p. a4 ago.; Liv. 1. 22. n. 19. —22. 
1 
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firmly to the Carthaginian intereſt. He himſelf was 
charged with this commiſſion. But he carried them to 
the Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their 
relations, and, by ſo acceptable a preſent, acquired their 
amity. RIP 23 


e The battle of Cann. 
(d) The next ſpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. A. 
milius Paulus were choſen conſuls at Rome. In this 


| before, viz. to compoſe the army of eight legions, each 
| conlilting of five thouſand men, excluſive of the allies. 
For, as we have already obſerved, the Romans never 
10, raiſed but four legions, each of which conſiſted of a- 
Me 

[y- 
tis 
to 


a alles, their infantry was equal to that of the legions, 


neu but they had three times as many horſe. Each of the 
ſent | confuls had commonly half the troops of the allies, 


no with two legions, in order for them to act ſeparately ; 
nl and all theſe forces were very ſeldom uſed at the fame _ 
"0 ume, and in the ſame expedition. Here the Romans 
on 


dhe affair appear to them. The ſenate even thought 
deen fit, that the two conſuls of the foregoing year, Servi- 
ces lias and Attilius, ſhould ſerve in the army as procon- 
Ted | 


ſon of his great age. 


+ 
© 


pro- 


uy | openly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very 
"4 firſt opportunity, and put an end to the war; adding, 
* chat it would never be terminated, ſo long as men of 
| * the character of Fabius ſhould be at the head of the 
in Ob- (d) A.M. 3789. Rome 533. Polyb. 1. 3. p. 255.— 268; . 22. 


5. 34—54. 


ms * Polybius ſuppoſes only two hundred horſe in each legion: but J. 


campaign, which was the third of the ſecond Punic | 
| war, the Romans did what had never been practiſed 


bout four thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe *. 
| They never, except on the moſt important occaſions, 
made them conſiſt of five thouſand of the one, and 
four hundred of the other. As for the troops of the 


dad not only four, but eight legions ; ſo important did 


ſuls: but the latter could not go into the field, by rea- 


Varro, at his ſetting out from Rome, had declared 


ius thinks that this is a miſtake either of the author or tranterivers | 


th th, __ Roman 


; ATW 


1 
1 
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place, came in ſight of each other near Cann, a little 


action. But his colle eague, who was wholly unexpe: 
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Roman armies. An advantage which he gained over Ml « 
the Carthaginians, of whom near ſeventeen hundred Ml « 
were killed, greatly increaſed his boldneſs and arro- WM « 
gAance. As for Hannibal, he conſidered this loſs as ; IM © 
real advantage; being perſuaded that it would ſerve a; Mt « 
a bait to the conſuPs raſhneſs; and prompt him on to 
a battle, which he wanted extremely. It. was after- 
wards known, that Hannibal was reduced to ſuch a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, that he could not poſlibly hare 
ſubſiſted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already 
meditating to leave him. So that there would hare 
been an end of Hannibal and his army, if his good 
fortune had not thrown a Varro in his way. 

Both armies having often removed from place to 


town in Apulia, ſituated on the river Aufidus. As 
Hannibal was incamped in a level open country, and 
his cavalry much ſuperior to that of the Romans, &. 

milius did not think pr oper to engage in ſuch a place, 
He was for drawing the enemy into an irregular ſpot, 
where the infantry might have the greateſt ſhare in the 


rienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the in- 
_ conventency of a divided command ; ; Jealouſy „ 4 dil. 
Parity of tempers, or a diver ſity of views, ſeldom fail 
ing to create a diſſenſion between the two gener: als. 

The troops on each {ide were, for ſome time, con- 
tented with flight ſkirmiſhes. But, at laſt, one cay 
when Varro-had the command, (for the two conluls 
took it by turns), preparations were made on both 
des for battle. Amilius had not been rat 
yet, though he extremely diſappros ed the conduct of 
his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent 5 
he ſeconded him tc the utmoſt. 

Hannibal, after having made his ' ſoldiers obſervy, 


that, being ſuperior in cavalry, they could not poſlivi Wig] 
have pitched upon a better ſpot for fighting, had it bee . 

left to their choice : ©* Return then,” ſays he, © thanks Wii 
A to the gods, for having br rought the enem y hither, ©” 


1 that 
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( that you may triumph over them; and thank me 
4 ( alſo for having reduced the Romans to a neceſſity 
. (of coming to an engagement. After three great 
a « victories, won ſucceſhvely, is not the remembrance 
13 of your own actions ſufficient to inſpire you with 
0 courage? By the former battles, you are become 
„( maſters of the open country; but this will put you 
(in poſſeſſion of all the cities, and (I preſume to ſay 
e (it) of all the riches and power of the Romans. It 
i; Wh © is not words that we want, but action. I truſt in 
re WW © the gods that you ſhall ſoon fee my promiſes ves» 
/// fs RS DOE 

| The two armies were very unequal in number. That 

to of the Romans, including the allies, amounted to four- 
tle Wh icore thouſand foot, and a little above fix thouſand 
As borſe; and that of the Carthaginians conſiſted but of 
and WF forty. thoufand foot (all well diſciplined), and of ten 
4. {W ibouland horſe. Amilius commanded the right wing 


ace. Nef the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, one of 
dot, Wie conſuls of the laſt year, was poſted in the centre. 
the Hannibal, who had the art of taking all advantages, 
pe: bad poſted himſelf fo as the wind Vulturnus *, which 
in- ilees at certain ſtated times, ſhould blow directly in the 
eil. faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover them 
fal- with duſt; then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, 
and poſting his cavalry in the wings, he formed his 
con- nain body of the Spaniſh and Gallic infantry which 
day be poſted in the centre, with half the African. heavy- 
nus Named foot on their right, and half on their left, on the 
both ame line with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn 
ted; up, be put himfelf at the head of the Spaniſh and 
& of Callic infantry ; and having drawn them out of the 
nt it, ine, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front 
be advanced nearer the enemy; and extending his 
ene, FPanks in the thape of a half. moon, in order that he 
b Wight leave no interval between his main body and the 
os . 2 Prune burning wind, blowing ſouth-outh-eaſt, which, in 
us 9 and ſandy country, railcd clouds of hot duſt, and blinded we 


hake the Romans. 1 


--thak 


reſt : 


were in the wings, ſeeing their centre warmly attach. 


dlccret militi ſao, Parce ferro. Flor. l. 1. c. 6. 
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reſt of the line, which conſiſted of the heavy- armed pive 
| infantry, who had not moved from their poſts. ; 


The fight ſoon began, and the Roman legions that 


ed, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. Hanni. 
bals main body, after a brave reſiſtance, finding them. 
ſelves furiouſly attacked on all ſides, gave way, being 
overpowered by numbers, and retired through the in- 
terval they had left in the centre of the line. The 
Romans having purſued them thither with eager con- 
fuſion, the two wings of the African infantry, which 
was freſh, well-armed, and in good order, wheeled hund 


about on a ſudden towards that void fpace in which {Whorſ 


the Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown WW M 
themſelves in diſorder ; and attacked them vigorouſly i Han 


on both ſides, without allowing them time to recover {that 
themſelves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In Han 


the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry having H quire 
defeated thoſe of the Romans, which were much in: 
ferior to them ; and in order to purſue the broken and 
{cattered ſquadrons, having left only as many forces 


as were neceſſary to keep them from rallying ; a. It 
vanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, ſcmp! 
which being ſurrounded at once on every fide by the char 
enemy's horſe and foot, was all cut to pieces, after pita 
having fought with unparellelled bravery. mil Wtconc 
being covered with the wounds he had received in the gene 
fight, was afterwards killed by a body of the enem ant 
to whom he was not known; and with him tw Welt 
quæſtors, one. and twenty military tribunes, may {otic 
who had been either conſuls or prætors, Servilius, on WP! b1 
of the laſt year's conſuls, Minucius, the late general] oly 
the horſe to Fabius, and fourſcore ſenators. Aboitlhven 

. ſeventy thouſand men fell in this battle *; and tis ö hag 
Carthaginians, ſo great was their fury +, did ucts | 


vy leſſens very much the number of the lain, making them oma 
but to about forty - thiec thouſand. But Poly bius ought rather to be bene, 
+ Duo maximi exercitus cæſi ad hoſtium ſatietatem, donec Ann 


git 


nt 
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give over the ſlaughter, till Hannibal, 1 in the very heat 
of it, called out to them ſeveral times, Stop, ſoldiers, 
bare the vanquiſhed. 'Ten thouſand men, who had 


been left to guard the camp, ſurrendered themſelves : 
priſoners of war after the battle. Varro the conſul re- 
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n- Wticed to Venuſia, with only ſeventy horſe 3 and about | 
four thouſand men eſcaped into the neighbouri ing cities. :: 
n- bus Hannibal remained maſter of the field; he being Y 
be Wichicfly indebted for this, as well as for his former 1 
n- NNoictories, to the ſuperiority of his cavalry over that of by 
ich the Romans. He loft four thouſand Gauls, fifteen _ 5 
ld hundred e and Africans, and two hundred 


. . - 2 "RE 
| 3 


ich horſe. ba 
un Mabarbal, one of the Corthaginian a, aided D TH 
iy WW Hannibal to march directly to Rome, promiſing him * 
ver that within five days they ſhould ſup in the Capitol. * 
u Hannibal anſwering, that it was an affair which re- * 
ing [quired mature examination; © I ſee,” replies Mahar- ; 
N 


bal, “ that the gods have not endued the ſame man 
adi with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how to 


23 
EN ity KY LR 


ce: WW conquer, but not to make the beſt uſe of a victory x. 
ad- It is pretended that this delay ſaved Rome and the 


empire. Many authors, and, among the refit, Livy, 
{charge Hannibal, on this occaſion, as guilty. of a ca- 
Wital crror. But others, more reſerved, are not for 
Teondemning, without evident proofs, ſo renowned a 


the eneral, who, in the reſt of his conduct, was never 
em anting, either in prudence to make choice of the 
tuo : eſt expedients, or in readineſs to put his deſigns in exe- 
any rution. They, beſides, are inclined to judge tavourably 
on: Wi bf bim, from the authority, or at leaſt the ſilence of 


Polybius, who, ſpeaking of the memorable conle- 
Nuences of this celebrated battle, ſays, That the Car- 

Whaginians were firmly perſuaded, that they ſhould poſ- 
; Fels themſelves of Rome at the firſt aſſault: but then 
de does not mention how this could poſſibly have been 


mouth . by 
__ a= as that city was very populous, warlike, _ 


\onibil 


i 


.“ Tum Maharbal: Nov omnia nimirum eidem dii deders; Vincere | 
8 Annibal, victoria uti neſcis, Liv. l. 22. % 5 1. 


ſtron gly 
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ſtrongly fortified, and defended with a garriſon of two 
legions ; nor does he any where give the leaſt hint, that 
ſuch a project was feaſible, or that Hannibal did wrong 

in not attempting to put it in execution. 5 
And indeed, if we examine matters more narroyly, 
we ſhall find, that, according to the common maxims 
of war, it could not be undertaken. It is certain, that 
Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amount. 
ed but to forty thouſand men ; and as fix thouſand of 
theſe had been flain in the action, and, doubtleſs, ma. 
ny more either wounded or difabled, there could re. 
main but ſix or ſeven and twenty thouſand foot fit for 
ſervice : now, this number was not ſufficient to inveſ 
ſo large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it ; nor to attack it in form, becauſe they had 
neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things 
neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. (e) For want df 
theſe, Hannibal, even after his victory at Thraſyme. 
nus, miſcarried in his attempt upon Spoletum ; and 
ſoon after the battle of Cannæ, was forced to raiſe tht 
fiege of a little nameleſs city *. It cannot be denied, 
but that, had he miſcarried on the preſent occaſion 
nothing leſs could have been expected but that he mull 
bare been irrecoverably loſt. However, to form 1 
juſt judgment of this matter, a man ought to be a for 
dier, and ſhould, perhaps, have been upon the pot 
This is an old diſpute, on which none but thote who 
are perfectly well {killed in the art of war, ſhould p 
tend te ghee their opinion. 
© CF) Soon after the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal die 
patched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the new 
of his victory ; and at the ſame time to demand ſuc 
cours, in order that he might be enabled to put an end 
do the war. Mago being arrived, made, in full ſenat 
a lofty ſpeech, in which he extolled his brother's c 
ploits, and diſplayed the great advantages he had gang 
ed over the Romans. And, to give a more lively i 
de) Liv. I. 22. u. 9. I. 23. n. 1. (0 Liv. l. 23-0114 
Caſilinum- „ od 
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of the greatneſs of the victory, by ſpeaking in ſome 
meaſure to the eye, he poured out, in the middle of 


'> Wl taken from the fingers of ſuch of the Roman nobility 
zs had fallen in the battle of Cannæ. He concluded 


K with demanding money, proviſions, and freſh troops. 
All the ſpectators were ſtruck with an extraordinary 


bt. oy. Upon which Imilcon, a great ſtickler for Hanni- 


of Wl bal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to inſult 
. Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, aſked him, 


'e Wl whetber be was {till diſſatisfied with the war they were 


cl carrying on againſt the Romans, and was for having 


den Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without diſ- 
ing covering the leaſt emotion, replied, that he was ſtill 


ba of the ſame mind; and that the victories they fo much 


no; boaſted (ſuppoſing them real) could not give him joy, 
bot only in proportion as they ſhould be made ſubſer- 


me. vient to an advantageous peace. He then undertook 
ano prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they in- 


e aged fo much, were wholly cbimerical and imagina- 
died. I have cut to pieces,” ſays he, (continuing Ma- 
Neos ſpeech), © the Roman armies: Send me ſome 


5 camp, full (no doubt) of proviſions of every kind. 
{ori —Send me proviſions and money.—Could you have 
uo talked otherwiſe had you loſt your camp??? He then 
1 pre- aſked Mago, whether any of the Latin nations were 
come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans had 
ade him any propoſals of peace? To this Mago an- 
neu ering in the negative: © I then perceive,” replied 
d anno, “ that we are no farther advanced, than when 
in en Hannibal firſt landed in Italy.” The inference he 
(nate from hence was, that neither men nor money 


& * Pliny, J. 33. 6. 1. ſays, that there were three buſhels ſent to Car- 
[2 7 Livy obſerves, that ſome authors made them amount to three 
„ 33. % 12. Florus, J. 2. c. 16. makes it two buſhels, 


— 


the ſenate, a buſhel * of gold rings, which had been 
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4 troops. What more could you aſk, had you been 
“ conquered ? I have twice ſeized upon the enemy's 


pugbt to be ſent. But Hannibal's faction prevailing at 


ls and a half; but he thinks it moſt probable, that there was but 
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lonies, poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all the maritime coaſt, this i 
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that time, no regard was paid to Hanno's remonſtry, E 
ces, which were conſidered merely as the effect of pre. qua 
judice and jealouſy ; and accordingly, orders were gh 
ven for levying the ſupplies of men and money which 
Hannibal required. Mago ſet out immediately fy 
Spain, to raiſe twenty-four thouſand foot, and fou 
' thouſand horſe in that country; but theſe levies wer 
afterwards ſtopped, and ſent another way: fo eager wi 
the contrary faction to oppoſe the deſigns of a gener 
whom they utterly abhorred. (g) Whereas, in Rong, 
a conſul, who had fled, was thanked becauſe he hadngt 
deſpaired of the commonwealth ; at Carthage, peoyl 
were almoſt angry with Hannibal, for being vitoriou, 
But Hanno could never forgive him the advantages ty 
had gained in this war, becauſe he had undertaken 
in oppoſition to his counſel. Thus being more jealoy 
for the honour of his own opinions than for the godl 
of his country, and a greater enemy to the Carthag. 


nian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay 1 
his power to prevent future, and to ruin paſt ſuccells he 
| | ; rep 


Hannibal takes up his winter-quarters in Capua, 


(+) The battle of Cannz ſubjected the moſt power 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his it 
tereſt Græcia Magna *, with the city of Tarentum; 
and fo wreſted, from the Romans, their moſt ancien 
allies, among whom the Capuans held the firſt rank 
This city, by the fertility of its ſoil, its advantageous 
tuation, and the bleſſings of a long peace, had ro! 
to great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow 
_ pleaſures, (the uſual attendants on wealth), had ed 
rupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from tel 
natural inclination, were but too much inclined to 
luptuouſneſs and all exceſſes. „„ 
2 De St Evrem. () Liv. I. 23. n. 4-18. 
DLeterum quum Græci omnem fere oram mas itimam colonis fil 
Graæcia deductis, ob ſiderent, &c. But after the Greeks had, by tbeu d 


country (together with Sicily) was called Grecia Magna, &c. C 
F 305i 5 | 
12 85 Hanni 
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Hannibal æ made choice of this city for his winter- 


þ 
. {Whquarters. Here it was that his ſoldiers, who had ſuſ-— 
i-MFtained the moſt grievous toils, and braved the moſt 


formidable dangers, were overthrown by delights and 


re ſtrangers to them. Their courage was ſo greatly e- 
a Mrcrvated in this bewitching retirement, that all their 
a Wetter efforts were owing rather to the fame and ſplen- 


not WMtrength. When Hannibal marched his forces out of 

phe city, one would have taken them for other men, 
ou ſnd the reverſe of thoſe who had fo lately marched into 
bet. Accuſtomed, during the winter-ſeaſon, to com- 

ni nodious lodgings, to cafe and plenty, they were no 
lou onger able to bear hunger, thirſt, long marches, watch - 

roolWngs, and the other toils of war: not to mention that 
al obedience, all diſcipline, were entirely laid aſide. 


only tranſcribe on this occaſion from Livy, who, 
F he may be credited, thinks HannibaPs ſtay at Capua 
@ reproach to his conduct; and pretends, that he there 


we eglected to march directly to Rome after the battle of 
is anne. For this delay +, ſays Livy, might ſeem only 
tum have retarded his victory; whereas this laſt miſcon- 
cient Wuct rendered him abſolutely incapablè of ever defeat- 


geoußz ciouſly afterwards, Capua was to the Carthaginians 
d rot gc their general, what + Cannz had bcen to the Ro- 


ow d 
d eb 
1 the 
to 0 


ins. There their martial genius, their love of diſ- 
9 pline, were loſt; there their former fame, and their 


E Ibi partem majorem hiemis exercitum in tectis habuit; adve. ſus 
ria humana mala fixpe ac diu dmantem, bonis inc xpertum atque in- 
am. Itaque quos nulla mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac vo 
des immodicæ, et eo impenſius, quo avidius cx inſolentia in eas fe 
rent. Liv. I. 23. 1. 18. * N 

Ila enim cunctatio diſtuliſſe modo victoriam videri potuit, hie error 
4 s ademiſſe ad vincendum. Liv. l. 23. 1. 18. 8 . 

1 Capuam Annibali Cannas fuiſſe: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi milita- 
iceplinam, ibi præteriti temporis famam, ibi ſpem fuluri extinctam. 
23. 3. 45. V EE 

5 Vol. I. D d 


5 ſu iy 
ther 
this it] 
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anni 


a profuſion of all things, into which they plunged with 
the greater eagerneſs, as they, till then, had been 


dor of their former victories, than to their preſent 


as guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he 


Ws the enemy, In a word, as Marcellus obſerved ju- 


almoſt 
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almoſt certain hopes of future glory, vaniſhed once. 
And, indeed, feam thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal 
e to their decline by ſwilt ſteps; Fortune declz. 
red! in favour of prudence, and Victory ſeemed NOW re. 
eonciled to the Romans. 
I know not whether Livy has e to pee all 
theſe fatal conſequences to the delicious abode of C4. 
pua. If we examine carefully all the circumſtances of 
this hiſtory, we ſhall ſcarce be able to perſuade out. 
felves, that the little progreſs which was afterwards 
made by the arms of Hannibal, ought to be ajcribed 
to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cauſe, 
but this would be a very inconſiderable one : And the 
bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, afterward 
defeated the armies of conſuls and pretors ; the towns 
they took even in fight of the Romans; their main- 
taining their eonqueſts ſo vigorouſly, and ſtaying four. 
teen years after this in Italy, in ſpite of the Romans: 
all theſe circumſtances may induce us to believe, that 
Livy lays too great a ſtreſs on the delights of Capua, 
The real cauſe of the decay of Hannibal's ailairs, 
was owing to his want of neceſſary recruits and fuc- 
cours from Carthage. Ci) After Mago's ſpeech, the 
Carthaginian ſenate had judged it neceſſary, in order 
for the carrying on the conqueſts in Italy, to ſend this 
ther a conſiderable reinforcement of Numidian lor, 
forty elephants, and a thouſand talents ; and to hue, 
in Spain, twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
| horſe, to reinforce their armies in Spain and Italy 
( Nevertheleſs, Mago could obtain an order but io! 
twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred 
horſe : and even, when he was juſt going to mach 
to Italy with an army, fo mach inferior to that which 
had been promiſed him, he was countermanded, and 
ſent to Spain. So that Hannibal, after theſe might) 
promiſes, had neither infantry, cavalr y, elephants, nat 
money ſent him; but was left to his ſhifts. His arm 
was now reduced to twenty-ſix thouſand foot, and 


(i) Liv, l. 23. n. 13. 0 Ibid. n. 32. 1 
nine 
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nine thouſand horſe. How could it be poſſible for him, 
with ſo inconſiderable an army, to ſeize, in an enemy's 
country, on all the advantageous poſts; to awe his new 
abies, to preſerve his old conqueſts, and form new ones; 
and to keep the field, with advantage, againſt two armies 
of the Romans which were recruited every year? This 
was the true cauſe of the declenſion of Hannibal's af- 
fairs, and of the ruin of thoſe of Carthage. Was the 
part where Polybius treated this ſubject extant, we 
doubtleſs ſhould find, that he lays a greater ſtreſs on 
0 this cauſe, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

, | | | 


he Te tranſactions relating to Spain and Sardinia, 


(1) The two Scipio's continued in the command of 


2 | Spain, and their arms were making a conſiderable pro- 
1 greſs there, when Aſdrubal, who alone ſeemed able to 
I cope with them, received. orders from Carthage, to 


mo march into Italy to the relief of his brother. Before 5 
be left Spain, he writ to the ſenate, to convince them 


of the abſolute neceſlity of their ſending a general in 
be his ſtead, who had abilities ſufficient for oppoſing the 
1. Romans. Imilcon was therefore lent thither with an 
amy; and Aſdrubal ſet out upon his march with his, 
my BY order to go and join his brother. The news of his 
2 | departure was no ſooner known, but the greateſt part 
"ie of Spain was ſubjected by the Scipio's. Theſe two ge- 


rind | nerals, animated by ſuch ſignal ſucceſs, reſolved to pre- 


wm RO him, if poſlible, from leaving Spain. They con- 
: 90 f lidered the danger to which the Romans would be ex- 
1.18 Poled, if, being ſcarce able to reſiſt Hannibal only, 
red | | | | | Wd. 
ch they ſhould be attacked by the two brothers, at the 
wk | head of two powerful armies. They therefore purſued 


Aſdrubal, and, coming up with that general, forced 


bs him to fight, againſt his inclination. Aſdrubal was o- 

* | vcrcome ; and, ſo far from being able to continue his 

* march for Italy, he found that it would be impoſſible 
| 155 | : 


for him to continue with any ſafety in Spain. 
The Carthaginians had no better ſuccels in Sardinia, 
( A. M. 3790. Rome 534. Liv. I. 23. n. 26—30.—32.—40 41, 


and 


nine 
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Deſigning to take advantage of ſome rebellions the 
| had fomented in that country, they loſt twelve thou. 
and men in a battle fought againſt the Romans; who 
took a ſtill greater number of priſoners ; among whom 
were Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Calvus, Hanno, and Mago, 
who were diſtinguiſhed 5 their birth as well as il 
tary exploits. 


T be ill Succeſs of Hannibal. The feen of Capra as 
Rome, 

C m) From Hannibal's abode in Camas, the Cartha. 
gimian affairs in Italy no longer ſupported their reputi. 
tion. M. Marcellus, firſt as prætor, and afterwards 
as conſul, had contributed very much to this revolu: 
tion. He haraſſed Hannibal's army on every occa 
lion, ſeized upon his quarters, forced him to rail 
lieges, and even defeated him in ſeveral engagements; 


10 that he was called the ſword of Rome, as Fabius had. 


before been named its buckler. 

(u. But what moſt affected the Carthiagioian gere- 
ral was, to ſee Capua beſieged by the Romans. In 
order therefore to preſerve his reputation among bis 
allies, by a vigorous ſupport of thoſe who held the chief 
rank as ſuch, he flew to the relief of that City ; brought 
forward his forces, attacked the Romans, and fought 
ſeveral battles, to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. (% At 
laſt, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, he marched ha 
ſlily towards Rome, in order to make a powerful di. 
verſion. He had ſome hopes, in caſe he could hare 
an opportunity, in the firſt conſternation, to ſtorm 
ſome part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
Vith all their forces from the ſiege of Capua, to the 


| relief of their capital; at leaſt he flattered himſelf, that, 


if, for the ſake of continuing the ſiege, they ſhould 
divide their forces, their weakneſs might then offer at 
occaſion, either to the Capuans or himſelf, of enge. 


(m) A.M. 3791. Rome 535. Liv. I. 23. n. 41 —46. 1 25. 1.22 

26. eee, ( AM 3753: Rome 37 (1) 

3794. Rome 538. | | 

Not Hannibal's brother, 1 ; 
. ging 


— 
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confounded. A propoſal being made by one of the ſe= 
nators, to recall all the armies to ſuccour Rome; Fa- 
bius * declared, that it would be ſhameful in them to 
be terrified, and forced to change their meaſures upon 


| one of the generals, Q. Fulvius the proconſul, from 


| obliged tnem to ſeparate. They were no ſooner re- 
turned to their reſpective camps, but the face of the 


lieving that there was ſomething ſupernatural in the 


uon will, and ſometimes fortune, would not ſafter 
wy him to take Rome. 


But the circuniſtances which moſt Carpriſed oaks in- 


- | timidared him, was the news, that whilſt he lay in- 
* camped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had 
1 lent out recruits for the army in Sp: ain at another gate; 
. and, at the ſame time, diſpoſed of the ground whereon 


"= been ſold for its full value. So barefaced a contempr 
85 | ſtung Hannibal to the quick : he therefore, on the 


1; other ſide, expoled to ſale the ſhops of the goldſnüths . 


round the forum. After this bravado he retired, and, 
in his march, plundered the rich temple of the goddef 
| Feronia t. CEE TD . 5 Capua, 


9 Flagitiofom eſſe terreri ac eircumagi ad omnes | Annibalis commina- 
| tiones. © Liv. J. 26. u. 8 

f Audita vox Annibdlis Firtur, Potiundzz ſibi urbis Rome, modo 
mentem non dari, modo fortunam. Liv. J. 26. u. 11. 

| Feronia was the goddeſs of groves; and there was one, with a tem- 
| Plc in it, dedicated to, her, at the foot of the mountain Soracte. Strabo, 
2 of the grove where this goddeſs was worſhipped, ſays, that a 


Dd 3. | by 


ging and defeating them. Rome was ſtruck, but not 


every motion of Hannibal. They therefore contented _ 
themſelves with only recalling part of the army, and 


the ſiege. Hannibal, after making ſome devaſtations, 
drew up his army in order of battle before the city, 
and the conſuls did the ſame. Both ſides were pre- 
| paring to ſignalize themſelves in a battle, of which 
Rome was to be the recompenſe, when a violent ſtorm 
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| heavens. grew calm and ſerene. The fame happened 
| frequently afterwards 3 inſomuch that Hannibal, be- 


| event, ſaid, according to Livy, that ſometimes + his 


4 his camp was pitched, notwithſtanding which it had 


eilte Was offered annually t to herin it; and that her votaries, inſpired | 
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Capua, thus left to itſelf, held out but very little 
Jonger. After that ſuch of its ſenators as had the 
chief hand in the revolt, and conſequently could not 
expect any quarter from the Romans, had put them. 
lelves to a truly tragical death *, the city furrendered 
at diſcretion. The ſucceſs of this ſiege, which, by 
the happy conſequences wherewith it was attended, 
proved deciſive, and gave the Romans a viſible ſuperi- 
ority over the Carthaginians; diſplayed, at the ſame 
time, how formidable the power of the Romans was, 
I when they undertook to puniſh their perfidious al. 
lies; and the feeble protection which Hannibal could 
afford his friends, at a time when they moſt wanted it, 
The defeat and death of the two Scipio's in Spain, 
Tp) The face of affairs was very much changed in 
Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 
country; one commanded by Aſdrubal, the ſon of Gil. 
go; the ſecond by Aſdrubal, ſon of Hamilcar ; anda 
'third under Mago, who had joined the: firſt A{drubal, 
The two Seipio's, Cneus and Publius, were for divi- 
ding their forces, and attacking the enemy ſeparately; 
which was the cauſe of their ruin. It accordingly was 
-agreed, that Cneus, with a ſmall number of Roman, 
and thirty thouſand Celtiberians, ſhould march againſt 
Aſdrubal the fon of Hamilcar ; whilſt Publius, with 
the remainder of the forces, compoſed of Romans and 
the allies of Italy, ſhould advance againſt the other tuo 
generals FFF); 8 
b Liv. I 25. n. 3 2.— 39. A. M. 3793. Rome 537. 
by this goddeſs, walked unhurt over burning coals. There are ſiil a. 
tant ſome medals of Auguſtus, in which this goddeſs is repreſented wil 
a eroun-on hier head: | | Ts 
_ * Vilivs Virivs, the chief of this conſpiracy, after having repreſented 
to the Capuan ſenate, the ſevere treatment which his country might ex. 
pect from the Romans, prevailed with twenty- ſeven ſenators to go nith 
3H. him to his own houſe, where, after eating a plentiful dinner, aud heats 
ing themſelves with wine, they all drank poiſon. Then, taking the" 
- "Hiſt farewell, ſome withdrew to their own houſes, others ſtaid with Vitis; 
And all expired before the gates were opened to the Romans. Liv. 1.26 
5 + Confeſſo expreſſa hoſti quanta vis in Romanis ad expetendas penis 
ab infidelibus ſocis, et quam nibil in Annibale auxilii ad receptos in he 
dem tuendos eſſct. Liv. l. 26. n. 16. Publius 


- 
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publius was vanquiſhed firſt. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppoſe, Maſiniſſa, elate with the vic- 
tories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined him- 
ſelf; and was to be ſoon followed by Indibilis a power- 
ful Spaniſh prince. The armies came to an engage- 
ment. The Romans, being thus attacked on all ſides 
at once, made a brave reſiſtance as long as they had 
their general at their head; but the moment he fell, 
the few troops which had eſcaped the ſlaughter, ſecu- 
red themſelves by flight. _ 5 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in queſt of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 
by his defeat. He was already more than half van- 
quiſhed, by the deſertion of his allies, who all forſook 
him; and left, to the Roman generals, this important 
inſtruction *, wiz. Never to let their own forces be ex- 
ceeded in number by thoſe of foreigners. He gueſſed 
that his brother was ſlain, and his army defeated, up- 
on ſeeing ſuch great bodies of the enemy arrive. He 
ſurvived him but a ſhort time, being killed in the en- 
gagement. Theſe two great men were equally la- 
mented by their citizens and allies ; and the Spaniards 


s bewailed their memory, becauſe of the juſtice and mo- 
7 , hn 
"it 


Theſe vaſt countries ſeemed now inevitably loſt; 


ih [but the valour of L. Marcius + a private officer, of 
n ine Equeſtrian order, preſerved them to the Romans. 


Sbortly after this the younger Scipio was ſent thither, 
who greatly revenged the death of his father and un- 
ele, and reſtored the affairs of the Romans in Spain 
0, do their former flouriſhing condition. „ 


with 
od , Id quidem cavendum ſemper Romanis ducibus erit, exemplaque 
ten- bee vere pro documentis habenda, Ne ita externis eredant auxiliis, ut 


ai von plus (ui roboris ſuarumque proprie virium in caſti is habeant. Liv. n. 33. 
heats T He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themſelves into 
ther wo camps, and were ſecure, as they thought, from any immediate at- 
nis; mpt of the Romans; killed thirty- ſeven thouſand of them; took one 
26 boufand eight hundred priſoners and brought off immenſe plunder. 
„„ | $5 | | 


— 
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The defeat and death of Aſtrubal. 
() One unforeſeen defeat ruined all the meaſurs 
än blaſted alt the hopes of Hannibal with regard t 
Italy. The conſuls of this year, which was the eleventh 
of the ſecond Punic war, (for I paſs over ſeveral even 
for brevity's fake), were C. Claudius Nero, and M. Li. 
vius. The latter had for his province the Cilalpi 
Gaul, where he was to oppoſe Afdrubal, who, it uz 
reported, was preparing to paſs the Alps. The former 
commanded in the country of the Brutians, and in 
Lucania, that is, in the oppoſite extremity of Ita, 
and was there making head againſt Hannibal. 
I) he paſſage of the Alps gave Aſdrubal very lite 
trouble, becauſe his brother had cleared the wv ay fo 
him, and all the nations were diſpoſed to receive hin 
Some time after this, he diſpatched couriers to Hani. 
bal, but they were intercepted. Nero found, by their 
letters, that Aſdrubal was haſtening to join kis broth 
in Umbria. In a conjuncture of fo delicate and int 
portant a nature as this, when the ſafety of Rome iy 
at ſtake, he thought himſelf at liberty to diſpenſe wit 
the eſtabliſhed rules * of his duty, for the welfared 
his country. In conſequence of this, it was his op 
nion, that ſuch a bold and unexpected blow cvohr k 
be ſtruck, as might be capable of ſtriking terror nl 
the enemy ; by marching to the relief of his co 


in order for them to charge Aſdrubal unexpected va D 
their united forces. This deſign, if the feveral ch i: 
..cumſtances of it were thoroughly examined, will #þ wh 

| pear exceeding remote from imprudence. Jo preßt of 
the two brothers from joining their armies, was t0 H Z 4 
the ſtate. Very little would be hazarded, even cu - : 
5 Hannibal ſhould. be informed of the abſence of f C... 
- . conſul. From his army, which conſiſted of forty * , 
; thouſand men, he drew out but ſeven thouſand for will A 
=cs, Polyb. Fi. p- 622. —625. . Liv. L 27- p- 35.39.51 a 0 ſo 

21 3798.“ Rome 542. Word 


* No youu Was allowed to. leave bis own province, to go into 
0 


own detachment; which indeed were the flower of 
his troops, but, at the ſame time, a very inconſider- 
able part of them. The reſt remained in the camp, 
rhich was advantageouſly ſituated, and ſtrongly forti- 
ed. Now, could it be ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would 
attack, and force a camp, defended by thirty-five 
RS FE ĩ ion. et 
oy Nero {et out without giving his ſoldiers the leaſt 
otice of his deſign. When he advanced ſo far, that 


mer I ; 2 . . 

u night be communicated without any danger, he told 
ah hem, that he was leading them to certain victory: 
G1) : 


that, in war, all things depended upon reputation ; 
hat the bare rumour of their arrival would diſcon- 
| ert all the meaſures of the Carthaginians; and that 
ine whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 
uli They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 


ined the other conſul in the night; but did not pitch 
(Ho parate camps, the better to impoſe upon the enemy. 
in WE be troops which were newly arrived, joined thoſe of 


Tirius. The army of Porcius the prætor was in- 
amped near that of the conſul, and in the morning a 
deal ouncil of war was held. Livius was of opinion, tas 
might be proper to allow the troops ſeme days to 
ee krech chemſelves; but Nero beſought him not to 
is, by delay, an enterpriſe to which diſpatch only 
Puld give ſucceſs ; and to take advantage of the error 
the enemy, as well abſent as preſent. This ad- 
Nee was complied with, and accordingly the ſignal for 
Wttle was given. Aſdrubal, advancing to his fore- 
gen eſt ranks, diſcovered by ſeveral circumſtances, that 
0 ai elt troops were arrived ; and he did not doubt but 
ane they belonged to the other conful. This made 
Fm conjecture, that his brother had ſuſtained a con- 
Perable loſs, and, at the fame time, fear, that he 
come too late to his aſſiſtance, © 
After making theſe reflections, he cauſed a retreat to 
90 ſounded, and his army began to march in great 
ſorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides deſert- 
WS: be was uncertain what way to go. He marched, 


— 
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at random, along the banks of the river Metauuss 
and was preparing to croſs it, when the three 21min 
of the enemy came up with him. In this extr emity, i 
ſaw it would be impoſſible for him to avoid coming i 
an engagement; and therefore did all things whit 
could be expected from the preſence of mind and is 
lour of a great captain. He ſeized an advantageoy 
poſt, and drew. up his forces on a narrow ſpot, which 
gave him an opportunity of poſting his left win 
(the weakeſt part of his army) in ſuch a mane 
that it could neither be attacked in front, nor chard 

in flank; and of giving to his main battle and ri 
Wing a greater depth than front. After this 10 

diſpoſition of bis forces, he poſted himſelf in th 
centre, and firſt marched to attack the enemy's lef 
wing; well knowing that all was at fake, and tha 
te muſt either conquer or die. The battle lafted aloy 
time, and was obſtinately diſputed by both parti 
Aſdrubal eſpecially, ſignalized himſelf in this engage 

ment, and added new glory to that he had already a 
quired by a ſeries of ſhining actions. He led on hi 
Aoldiers trembling and quite diſpirited, againſt an en 
my ſuperior to them both in numbers and reſolutin 
He animated them by his words, ſupported them 
his example, and, with intreaties and menaces, 


Pruti. 
a v 
ons 


ei pie 


deavoured to bring back thoſe who fled ; till, at ul * 
ſeeing that victory declared for the Romans, and ti. -- 1 
ing unable to ſurvive tbe loſs of ſo many thou bun, 
men who had quitted their country to follow bis H Ount 
tune, he ruſhed at once into the midſt of a Rom Knew 
-cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the re 
of Hamilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 
Ibis was the moſt bloody battle the Cartbagag ( 
had fought during this war : and, whether we coll 44 
der the death of the general, or the ſlaughter 1, 
of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked pu Wd tha 
2 TM for "the battle of Cannæ. 'T he Carth 8 
ts Now. called Metaro, | a 5 


nid 
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ians loſt fifty - ſive thouſand men *, and ſix thouſand: 


here taken priſoners. The Romans loſt eight thou- 
8.14. Theſe were fo weary of killing, that ſome per- 
den telling Livius, that he might very eaſily cut to pieces 
10 body of the enemy who. were flying: It is fit, ſays 
IC 


be, that ſome ſhould ſurvive, in order that they may 


YL ww the news of this defeat to the Carthaginians. 
"> Nero ſet out upon his march on the very night 
co nich followed the engagement. Through all places 


there be paſſed, in his return, ſhouts of joy and loud 


; elamations welcomed him, inſtead of thoſe fears and 
Ya neaſineſſes which his coming had occaſioned. He ar- 
end in his camp the ſixth day. Aſdrubab's head be- 


g thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed 
annibal of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal per- 
ceived, by this cruel ſtroke, the fortune of Carthage: 
t is done, ſays he +, [will us longer ſend triumphant 
*eſſages to Carthage. In loſing Afdrubal, I have loſt: 
t once all my hope, all my good fortune. He after- 
Fards retired to the extremitics of the country of the 
Prutians, where he aſſembled all his forces, who found 


ons were ſent them from Carthage. 


ails into Africa. Hannibal is recalled, 

(r) The fate of arms was not more propitious to the 
arthaginians in Spain. The prudent -vivacity of 
oung Scipio had reſtored the Roman affairs in that 


20.— 28. A. M. 5799. Rome 543. 
14 


According to Polybius, the loſs amounted but to ten thouſand men, 
ih that of the Romans to two thouſand. L. 11. p. 870. edit. Grenouv. 
I Horace makes him ſpeak thus, in the beautiful ode where this de- 


it Spes omnis et fortuna noſtri Nominis, Aſdrubalc interemplo. L. 4: od. 4. 


t a very difficult matter to ſubſiſt there, as no provi- 


ſcipio conquers all Spain. Is arpointed conſul, and 


Jountry to their former flouriſhing ſtate, as the cou- 
eeous ſlowneſs of Fabius had before done Italy. The 
Pree Carthaginian generals in Spain, Aſdrubal, ſon of 


(7) Polyb. I. 11. p. 150. & J. 14. p.677.—687. & 1.15. p. 689. 694. 
Ie I. 29. n. 1.— 4.— 16. — 38.— 40.— 46. l. 29. n 24. — 36. . 30% 


at is deſeribed, Carthagini jam non ego nuntios Mittam ſuperbos. Occidit, 


Gilgo, 


* 


if he found it convenient. He ſet out with all imagi. 


cCipal ſenators, who were ſelected for that purpoſe oli 
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Giſgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been defeated with 
their numerous armies by the Romans in ſeveral en. 
gagements, Scipio at Jaſt poſſeſſed himſelf of Spain, 
and ſubjected it entirely to the Roman power. It was 
at this time that Maſiniſſa, a very powerful African 
prince, went over to the Romans; and Syphax, on 

the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 

s) Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared 
_ eonlul, being then thirty years of age. He had P. Li. 
cinius Craſſus for his colleague. Sicily was allotted to 
Scipio, with permiſſion for him to croſs into Africa, 


nable expedition for his province, whilſt his colleague 
was to command in the country whither Hannibal was 
retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had 

_ diſplayed all the prudence, the courage and capacity 
which could have been expected from the greateſt ge. 
nerals, and the conqueſt of all Spain, were more than 
ſufficient to immortalize his name: but he had conli- 
dered theſe only as ſo many ſteps by which he was to 
climb to a nobler enterpr ile; 3 and this was the con. 
queſt of Africa. Accordingly he croſſed over thither, 
and made it the ſeat of the war. 

Ihe devaſtation of the country; the ſiege of Utica 

one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Africa; the entire de. 
feat of the two armies under Syphax and Afdrubal 

whoſe camp was burnt by Scipio ; and afterwards ihe 
taking Syphax himſelf priſoner, who was the molt 
$ powerful reſource the Carthaginians had left: all thele 

_ things forced them at laſt to turn their thoughts tb 
peace. They thereupon deputed thirty of their pri- 


of the powerful body at Carthage called the conc 
of the hundred. Being introduced into the Rowal 
general's tent, they all threw themſelves proſtrate 9! 
the earth, (ſuch was the cuſtom of their count!y) 
on to bim! in terms of 25 ubmiſton, acculing 
( A. M. * Rome 744. | 
Hannibal 
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Hannibal as the author of all their calamities; and 
. Wl promiſing, in the name of the ſenate, an implicit obe- 
\ WI dicnce to whatever the Romans ſhould pleaſe to or- 
3 dain. Scipio anſwered, That though he was come in- 
n to Africa, not for peace but conqueſt, he would how- 
never grant them a peace, upon condition, that they 
ſhould deliver up all the priſoners and deſerters to the 
d Romans ; that they ſhould recall their armies out of 
. italy and Gaul; ſhould never ſet foot again in Spain; 
to ſhould retire out of all the iſlands between Italy and 
2, Africa; ſhould deliver. up all their ſhips, twenty ex- 
o- Wl cepted, to the victor; ſhould give to the Romans five 
ve hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, three hundred 
ras WM thouſand of barley, and pay fifteen thouſand talents : 
That in caſe they were pleaſed with theſe conditions, 
12d they then, he faid, might ſend ambaſſadors to the ſe- 
ity nate. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance; but 
ge- this was only to gain time, till Hannibal ihould be re- 
han turned. A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, 
nt. who immediately ſent deputies to Rome, and at the 
5 to i fame time an expreſs to Hannibal, to order his return 
on- into Africa. 5 e — 
her, () He was then, as was obſerved before, in the ex- 
tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders from 


tica, Carthage, which he could not liſten to without groans, 
de · Nand almoſt tears; and was exaſperated almoſt to mad- 
bah nels, to ſee himſelf thus forced to quit his prey. Ne- 
the rer baniſhed man * ſhewed ſo much regret at leaving 
molt Ibis native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
rele Nihat of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wiſhfully 
ts to to Italy, accuſing gods and men of his misfortunes, 
prin- end calling down a thouſand curſes, fays + Livy, up- 

2 Out | | £1 1 Hee ee ATR 


| (1) A.M. 3802. Rome 546. 


pci Karo quenquam alium patriam exilii cauſa relinquentem magis mœ- 
e Ul um abiifſe ferunt, quam Annibalem hoſtium terra excedentem. Re- 
te euiſſe pe Italiæ littora, et deos homineſque accuſantem, in fe quoque 
y ſuum ipſius caput execratum, Quad non cruentum ab Cannenſi victoria 


u | item Romam duxiſſet. Liv. I. 30. n. 20. . 3 
01107 . Livy ſuppoſes, however, that this delay was a capital error in Han- 
bal, which he himſelf afterwards. regretted, e 4 the 9 9, 
t =>: Oli 
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on himſelf, for not having marched his ſoldiers direct. 
ly to Rome after the battle of Canne, whilſt they were 
ſtill reeking with the blood of its citizens. 


At Rome, the ſenate, greatly diſſatisfied with the 


excuſes made by the Carthaginian deputies, in juſt. 
cation of their republic, and the ridiculous offer of 
their adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius; 
thought proper to refer the deciſion of the whole to 
Scipio, who, being on the ſpot, could beſt judge what 
conditions beſt ſuited the welfare of the ftate, 
About the ſame time, Octavius the prætor failing 


from Sicily with two hundred veſſels of burden, was 


attacked near Carthage by a furious ſtorm which di- 
ſperſed all his fleet. The citizens, not bearing to ſee 
fo rich a prey eſcape them, demanded importunately 
that the Carthaginian fleet might ſail out, and ſeize it 
The ſenate, after a faint reſiſtance, complied. Af- 


drubal failing out of the harbour, ſeized the greateſt 


part of the Roman fhips, and brought them to Car. 


thage, although the truce was {till ſubſiſting. 


Scipio fent deputies to the Carthaginian ſenate to 
complain of this, but they were little regarded. Han- 
nibal's approach had revived their courage, and filled 
them with great hopes. The deputics were even in 
great danger of being ill treated by the populace. 
They therefore demanded a convoy, which was grant. 
ed]; and accordingly two ſhips of the republic attended 
them. But the magiſtrates, who were abſolutely a. 
gainſt peace, and determined to renew the war, gate 
private orders to Aſdrubal (who was with the fleet near 
Utica) to attack the Roman galley when it ſhould ar: 
rive in the river Bagrada near the Roman camp, where 

the convoy was ordered to leave them. He obeyed 

the order, and ſent out two galleys againſt the ambil- 

ſadors; who nevertheleſs made their eſcape, but wit 
difficulty and danger. RS 
This was a freſh ſubje& for a war between the tw 
nations, who now were more animated, or rathe! 
more exaſperated one againſt the other than 5 . 
5 Eo 9 5 Romas 
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Romans, from the ſtrong deſire they had to revenge 
ſo black a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, from a per- 
ſuaſion that they were not now to expect a peace. 
At the ſame time Lælius and Fulvius, who carried 
the full powers with which the ſenate and people of 
Rome had inveſted Scipio, arrived in the camp, ac- 
companied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Car- 
thaginians bad not only infringed the truce, but vio- 
lated the law of nations in the perſon of the Roman 
ambaffadors, it was natural that their principals ſhould 
order the Carthaginian deputies to be ſeized by way of 
repriſal. However, Scipio *, more attentive to the 
Roman generoſity, than to the demerits of the Car- 
thaginians, in order not to deviate from the principles 


and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own 


character, diſmiſſed the deputies without offering them 
the leaſt injury. So aſtoniſhing an inſtance of mode - 
ration, and at ſuch a juncture, terrified the Carthagi- 
nians, and even put them to the bluſh; and made 
Hannibal bimſelf entertain a ſtill higher idea of a ge- 
neral, who, to the diſhonourable practices of his ene- - 
mies, oppoſed only a rectitude and greatneſs of ſoul, 
that was ſtill more worthy of admiration than all his 
% Oat (( 
In the mean time, Hannibal, being ſtrongly impor- 


tuned by his fellow- citizens, advanced forward into 


the country; and arriving at Zama, which is five days 
march from Carthage, he there pitched his camp. He 


| thence ſent out ſpies to obſerve the poſture of the Ro- 


mans. Scipio having ſeized theſe, ſo far from puniſh- 
ing them, only commanded them to be led about the 

Roman camp, in order that they might take an exact 
furvey of it, and then ſent them back to Hannibal. 


P 'Eouontiro raß G/TY TUNNO | yilowueres, $ * do Ti Jo ra der Kap- 8 
Fune, @s 71 Joy hy Tpatas Po,, . Polyb. I. 15. p. 96 5. edit. 
: Nuibus cipio. Etſi non induciarum modo fides, ſed etiam jus gentium 
n legatis violatum eſſet; tamen ſe nihil nec inſtitutis populi Romani nee 
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The latter knew very well whence ſo noble an aſſurance 


flowed. After the ſtrange reverſes he had met with, 


he no longer expected that fortune would again be pro- 


pitious. Whilſt every one was exciting him to gire 
battle, himſelf only meditated a peace. He flattered 


himſelf, that the conditions of it would be more ho.“ 


nourable for him, as he was at the head of an arny, 
and as the fate of arms might till appear uncertain. He 
therefore ſent to deſire an interview with Scipio; which 


accordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed, 


The interview between Hannibal aud Scipio in Africa, 


followed by a battle. ” 
() Theſe two generals, who were not only the 


moſt illuſtrious of their own age, but worthy of being 


ranked with the moſt renowned princes and warriors 


that had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, 
continued for ſome time in a deep ſilence, as though 
they were aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with a mutual admira- 


tion at the ſight of each other. At laſt Hannibal ſpoke; 


5 and, after having praiſed Scipio in the moſt artful and 


delicate manner, he gave a very lively deſcription of 


the ravages of the war, and the calamities in which it 


had involved both the victors and the vanquiſhed, Ee 
corjured him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by 
the ſplendor of his victories, He repreſented to him, 


that how ſucceſsful ſoever he might have hitherto been, 
he ought however to tremble at the inconſtancy of for- 


tune: That, without going far back for examples, be 
himſelf, who was then ſpeaking to him, was a glaring 
proof of this: That Scipio was at that time what him- 


elf (Hannibal) had been at Thraſymenus and Cannz: 


'That he ought to make a better uſe of opportunity 


than himſelf had done, and conſent to peace, now it 


was in his power to propoſe the conditions of it. He 


concluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians would | 
willingly reſign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the 


1. A. M. 3803. Rome 347. Polyb. J. 15. p. 694793; Li. 
13% . 23. ö 


I ' jſNands 


That they muſt be forced, ſince ſueh was the will of 
the gods, to confine themſelves to Africa; whilſt they 
ſhould ſee the Romans extending their conqueſts to 
the moſt; remote regions, and obliging all nations to 
pay obedience to their lass. 
Scipio anſwered in few words, but not with lefs dig- 


nity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their per- 
fidy, in plundering the Roman galleys before the truce 


was expired, He imputed to them only, and to their 


injuſtice, all the calamities with which the two wars 
had been attended. After thanking Hannibal for the 
admonition he gave him, with regard to the uncere 
| tainty of human events; he concluded with deſiring 
him to prepare for battle, unleſs he choſe rather to ac- | 
cept of the conditions that had been alreadypropoſled; Wi 
to which (he obſerved) ſome others would be added, 
in order to puniſh the Carthaginians for their having * 


violated the truce. 


Hannibal could not prevail with himſelf to accept 
| theſe conditions; and the generals left one another, 


with the reſolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a 


general battle. Each commander exhorted his troops 
to fight valiantly. Hannibal enumeratcd the victories 
he had gained over the Romans, the generals he had 
| flain, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio repre- 


lented to his foldiers, the conqueſts of both the Spains, 


| his ſucceſſes in Africa, and the tacit confeſſion the e- 


nemies theniſelves made of their weakneſs, by thus co- 


ming to fue for peace. All this he ſpoke “ with the 
tone and air of a congueror, Never were motives 


more prevalent to prompt troops to behave gallantly. 


This day was to complete the glory of the one or the 
other of the generals; and to decide whether Rome 
or Carthage was to preſcribe laws to all other nations. 

T ſhall not undertake to deſcribe the order of the 
battle, nor the valour of the forces on both ſides. The 


* Celſus bze corpore vultuque ita læto, ut viciſſe jam crederes, diee- 


bet. Liv. J. 30. 3. 32. | TIM 
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reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experienced 
generals did not forget any circumſtance which could 
Contribute to the victory. The Carthaginians, after 
a very obſtinate fight, were obliged to fly, leaving 
twenty thouſand men on the field of battle; and the 
like number of priſoners were taken by the Romans. 
Hannibal eſcaped in the tumult; and entering Car. 
thage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens had no other choice left, but to 
accept of peace on any conditions. Scipio beſtowed 
great elogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to 
his capacity in taking advantages, his manner of draw. 
ing up his army, and giving out his orders in the engage. 
ment; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day 
ſurpaſſed himſelf, although the ſucceſs had not an- 
ſwered his valour and conduct. + os 


With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make 


2 proper advantage of the victory, and the conſterna- 
tion with which he had filled the enemy. He com- 
manded one of his lieutenants to march his land- army 
to Carthage, whilſt himſelf prepared to fail the fleet 
% Ate is VVV 
He was not far from the city, when he met a veſſel 

covered with ſtreamers and olive- branches, bringing 

ten of the moſt conſiderable perſons of the ſtate, as 
ambaſſadors to implore his clemency. However, be 
diſmiſſed them without making any anſwer, and bid 
them come to him at Tunis, where he ſhould bal. 

The deputics of Carthage, being thirty in nuniber, 

came to him at the place appointed, and ived for peace 

in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms. He then called a coun- 
cil there, the majority of which were for razing Car- 
thage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmoſt 


| ſeverity. , But the conſideration of the time which mult 


neceſſarily be employed before ſo ſtrongly fortified a 
City could be taken, and Scipio's fear, Jett a ſuccelior 

- might. be appointed him whilſt he ſhould be cmployed 
in the ſiege, made him incline to clemency. 4 


— 


| . * & 
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peace concluded between the Carthaginians and the 

Romans. The end of the ſecond Punic war. 

(x) The conditions of the peace di ctated by Scipio 
to the Carthaginians were, „That the Carthaginians 
« ſhould continue free, and preſerve their laws, their 
« territories, and the cities they poſſeſſed in Africa be- 
« fore the war: -That they ſhould deliver up to the 
© Romans, all deſerters, ſlaves, and captives, belong- 
« ing to them ;—all their ſhips, except ten triremes; 
« all their tame elephants, and that they ſhould not 
„ train up any more for war :>— That they ſhould 
not make war out of Africa, nor even in that coun- 
« try, without firſt obtaining leave for that purpoſe 
from the Roman people; ——ſhould reſtore to Maſi- 
„ niſſa all they had diſpoſſeſſed either him or his an- 


Lag 


ceſtors of; ſhould furniſh money and corn to 


« the Roman auxiliaries, till their ambaſſadors ſhould 
* be returned from Rome; ——ſhould pay to the Ro- 
“ mans ten thouſand Euboic talents * of filver in fifty 
« annual payments; and give an hundred hoſtages 
% who ſhould be nominated by Scipio. And in order 
that they might have time to ſend to Rome, it was 

agreed to grant them a truce, upon condition that 
« they ſhould reſtore the ſhips taken during the for- 

* mer, without which they were not to expect either 
«a truce or peace.” 3 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 
laid before the ſenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. 


(x) Polyb. I. 15. p. 704.—707.; Liv. J. 30. n. 36.—44 . | 
Ten thouſand Attic talents make thirty millions French money. 
Ten thouſand Euboie talents make ſomething more than twenty-eight 
millions, thirty-three thouſand livres: becauſe, according to Budzus, the 
Euboic talent is equivalent but to fifty-ſix mine, and ſomething more; 
vhereas the Attic talent is worth ſixty minæ. BER * 
Or otherwiſe thug calculated in Engliſh money. 
According to Budæus, the Euboic talent is — 56 mines 
56 mine, reduced to Engliſh money, — 1751. 
Conſequently 10,000 Euboic talents make 1,750,000 I. 
50 that the Carthaginians paid annually —— 35, l. 
This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought, the Eu- 


But 


an trreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, 
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But they appeared ſo intolerable to Gilgo, that, rifing 
np, he made a ſpeech, in order to difſuade his citizen; 
from accepting a peace on ſuch ſhameful terms. Hz. 
nibal, provoked at the calmneſs with which ſuch an 

orator was heard, took Giſgo by the arm, and dragged 
him from his ſeat. A behaviour ſo outrageous, and 
fo remote from the manners of a free city like Car. 
thage, raiſed an univerſal murmur. Hannibal himſelf 
was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, 
and immediately made an apology for it.“ As I left” 
ſays he, © your city at nine years of age, and did not 


s return to it till after thirty-ſix years abſence, 1 had 


“ full leiſure to learn the arts of war, and flatter my. 
' ſelf that I have made ſome improvement in them, 

6 As for your laws and cuſtoms, it is no wonder! 
c am ignorant of them, and I therefore deſire you to 
“ inſtruct me in them.” He then expatiated on the 
neceſſity they were under of concluding a peace. He 
added, that they ought to thank the gods for having 
prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
| theſe conditions, He diſcovered to them the great im. 
portance of their uniting in opinion; and of not g. 
ving an opportunity, by their diviſions, for the people 
to take an affair of this nature under their cogniſance 
The whole city came over to his opinion, and accor 
dingly the peace was accepted. The ſenate made Sc 
pio ſatisfaction with regard to the ſhips demanded by 
him; and, after obtaining a truce for three months 
they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome. 1 


Theſe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately t0 
audience. Aſdrubal, furnamed Haus, who was fil 


ſpoke firſt ; and after having excuſed, to the beli of 
bis power, the people of Carthage, by imputing the 
rupture to the ambition of ſome particular perſons ; Ie 


_ _ added, that had the Carthaginiaus liftened to his cou 
ſels, and thoſe of Hanno, they would have been abe 


to grant the Romans the peace for which they de 
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were obliged: to ſue. © But *, continued he, « wiſt 
dom and proſperity are very rarely found together. 
The Romans are invincible, becauſe they never ſuf- 
« fer themſelves to be blinded by good fortune. And 
« it would be ſurpriſing ſhould they act otherwiſe. 

« Succeſs dazzles thoſe only to whom it is new and 
« unuſual z whereas the Romans are ſo much accu- 
« ftomed to conquer, that. they are almoſt inſenſible 
to the charms of victory; and it may be ſaid for 


. a | | I for 
00 their glory, that they have extended their empire, 
in ſome meaſure, more by the humanity they have 


4 ſhewn to the conquered, than by the conqueſt it- 
« ſelf,” The. other ambaſſadors ſpoke with a more 
laintive tone of voice, and repreſented the calamitous 
ſtate to which Carthage was going to be reduced, and 
the grandeur and power from which it was fallen. 
The ' ſenate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, ſent full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left 
the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty ſhould be con- 
cluded, , ff lo red Tf 
The ambaſſadors deſired leave to enter the city, to 


two hundred whom they delired to ranſom. But the 


ON | Rap * m 
„nate ſent them to Scipio, with orders that they 


ſhould be reſtored without any pecuniary conſidera- 
tion, in caſe a peace ſhould be concluded. © 
„The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambaſſa- 
dors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he 

himſelf had preſcribed. They then delivered up to 
bim more than five hundred ſhips, all which he burnt 
in ſight of Carthage: A lamentable ſight to the inha- 


* Raro Gmul hominibus bonam fortunam ee mentem dari. 
opulum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, quod in ſecundis rebus ſapere et 
eonſulere meminerit. Et hercle mirandum fuiſſe ſi aliter facerem. Ex 
inſolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna ſit, impotentes lætitia inſanire: po- 
pulo Romano uſitata ac prope obſoleta ex victoria gaudia eſſe; ac plus 
kene parcendo victis, quam vincenda, imperium àuxiſſe. Liv. J. 30. 
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redeem ſome of their priſoners, and they found about 


and that as clearly as my countenance; you would 
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bitants of chat ill-fated. city! He ſtruck off the headz 


of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the (1. 


tizens who were furrendered up to him, as deſerters, 
When the time for the payment of the firſt tax in. 
poſed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the 

vernment were exhauſted by this long and expen. 
five war ; the difficulty. which would be found to levy 
ſo great a ſum, threw the ſenate into a melancholy 
| filence, and many could not refrain even from tear, 
It is ſaid that Hannibal laughing, was reproached by 
Aſdrubal Hœdus, for thus infulting his country in its 
afffiction, which he had brought upon it. Were it 
“ poſlible,” fays Hannibal, for my heart to be cen, 


then find, that this laughter which offends ſo much, 
“ flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a 
„ mind almoſt diſtracted with the public calamities 
„ But is this laughter more unſeaſonable than your 
„ unbecoming tears? Then, then, ought you to hare 
% wept, when your arms were ingloriouſly taken from 
e you, your ſhips burnt, and you were forbid to en 
gage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal 
* blow which laid us proftrate——We are ſenſible d 
_ & the public calamity, fo far only as we have a per. 
„ ſonal concern in it; and the loſs of our money 
« gives us the moſt pungent forrow. Hence it waz 
 « that when our city was made the ſpoil of the victor; 
„ when it was left difarmed and defenceleſs amidſth 
many powerful nations of Africa who had at that 
e time taken the field, not a groan, not a ſigh wa 
% heard. But now, when you are called on for a 
4 poll-tax, you bewail and lament as if all were lo 
Alas! I only wiſh that the ſubject of this day's fe) 
does not ſoon appear to you the leaft of your mil 
Seipio, after all things were concluded, imbarked i 
order to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through 
crouds of people, whom curioſity had drawn togetbef 
to behold his march. The moſt magnificent run 


that Rome had ever ſeen was decreed him, and the 
frmame of Africanus was beſtowed upon this great 
man; an honour till then unknown, no perſon before 


bim having aſſumed the name of a vanquiſhed nation. 
x (y) Such was the concluſion of the ſecond Punic war, 
a 725 


after having laſted ſeventeen years. T | 


. ſbort reflection on the government .of Carthage, in 
ly the time of the ſecond Punic war.  _ 
* I ſhall conclude the particulars which relate to the 
0 ſecond Punic war, whith a reflection of (z) Polybius, 


which will ſhow the difference between the two com- 
monwealths. It may be affirmed, in fome meaſure, 


aba at the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, and in 
n HannibaPs time, Carthage was in its decline. The 
ch fower of its youth, and its ſprightly vigour were al- 
ready diminiſhed. It had begun to fall from its exalted 
pitch of power, and was inclining towards its ruin : 
du whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom and 
2 ſtrength of life, and ſwiftly advancing to the conqueſt 
"WY of the univerſe. The reaſon of the declenſion of the 
4 | one, and the riſe of the other, is taken, by Polybius, 
of £193 the different form of government eltabliſhed in 
e cle commonwealths, at the time we are now ſpeak- 
a ing of. At Carthage, the common people had ſeized 
” upon the ſovereign authority with regard to public af- 
ars, and the advice of their ancient men or magiſtrates 
a vas no longer liſtened to: all affairs were tranſacted 


by intrigue and cabal. To take no notice of the art:: 
ul ces which the faction oppoſite to Hannibal employed, 
during the whole time of his command, to perplex 
lol. bim; the ſingle inſtance of burning the Roman veſſels 
ell, during a truce, a, perfidious action to which the com- 


mi. mon people compelled the ſenate to lend their name 

and affiſtance, is a proof of Polybius's aſſertion. On _ 
d the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid the 
wph higheſt regard to their ſenate, that is, to a body com- 
thet 


()) A.M. 3804. Carthage 646. Rome 548: Ant. J. C. 200. 
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poſed of the greateſt ſages; and their old men were 
liſtened to and revered as oracles. It is well known, 
that the Roman people were exceedingly jealous of 
their authority, and eſpecially in that part of it which 
related to the election of magiſtrates.” Ca A century 
of young men, who by lot were to give the firit vote, 
which generally directed all the reſt, had nominated 
two conſuls, On the bare remonſtrance of Fabius“, 
who repreſentcd to the people, that in a tempeſt, lie 
that with which Rome was then ſtruggling, the ableſt 
| Pilots ought to be choſen to ſteer their common ſhip, 
the republic; upon this, I ſay, the century returned 
to their ſuffrages, and nominated other conſuls. Po- 
lybius, from this diſparity of government, infers, that 
a people, this guided by the prudence of old men, 
could not fail of prevailing over a ſtate which was go- 
verned wholly by the giddy multitude. And, indeed, 
the Romans, under the guidance of the wiſe countel; 
of their ſenate, gained at laſt the ſuperiority with re. 
gard to the war conſidered in general, though they 
were defeated in ſeveral particular engagements ; 2nd 
eſtabliſhed their power. and grandeur on the r ruin of 
their rivals. | 


7h interval between the ES and third Punic war, 


This interval, though conſiderable enough With re. 
ound to its duration, ſince it took up above fifty ycars, 
is very little remarkable, as to the events which rela 
to Carthage. They may be reduced to two heads; ef 
which the one relates to the perſon of Hannibal, 100 
the other to ſome particular differences between the 
Carthaginians and Maſmiſſa King of the Numidians 
: We ſhall treat both SAR Wes but with no gre eat extent, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 605 Lin: 1. as n: 8 Beg | | 
= * Quilibet nautarum rectorumque trangulllo m mari W potetl; 
Ubi ſæva orta tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato mari rapitur vento navis, tum . 
ro et gubernatore opus eſt. Non tranquillo navigamus, {ed jam aliquot 
procellis ſubmerſi pene ſumus. Ttaque quis ad ubernacula ſedeat, fam: 
| . cura proven m ac * nobis * 
| 
| 
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SE CT. I. Continuation of the hiſtory of Hannibal. 
- WHEN the ſecond Punic war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he 
himſelf obſerved in the Carthaginian ſenate, was forty- 
five years of age. What we have farther to ſay of 
this great man, includes the ſpace of twenty-five years. 


Hannibal undertakes and completes the reformation of 
the courts of juſtice, and the treaſury of Carthage. 
After the concluſion of the peace, Hannibal, at leaſt 

in the beginning, was greatly reſpected in Carthage, 

where he filled the firſt employments of the ſtate with 
honour and applauſe. (6) He headed the Carthaginian 
en, forces in ſome wars againſt the Africans : but the Ro- 

0. mans, to whom the very name of Hannibal gave un- 

ed, eaſineſs, not being able to ſee him in arms, made com- 

eh plaints on that account; and accordingly he was re- 

V, ff 

ey (c On his return he was appointed prætor; which 

and ſeems to have been a very conſiderable employment, 
ot as well as of great authority. Carthage is therefore 

going to be, with regard to him, a new theatre, as it 
were, on which he will diſplay virtues and qualities of 

a quite different nature from thoſe we have hitherto 

e. WF admired in him, and which will finiſh the picture of 

no Lo ¶ꝙq / mmm EE EE 

late Eagerly deſirous of reſtoring the affairs of his afflicted 

; of Wi country to their former happy condition, he was per- 

aol Wi ſuaded, that the two moſt powerful methods to make 

the a ſtate flouriſh, were, an exact and equal diſtribution 
| of juſtice to all people in general, and a faithful ma- 
nagement of the public finances. The former, by pre- 
ſerving an equality among the citizens, and making 
them enjoy ſuch a delightful, undiſturbed liberty, un- 


tell; FER py | | | ; 

er the protection of the laws, as fully ſecures their ho- 
00. Pour, their lives, and properties; unites the individuals 
ſum- 


of the commonwealth more cloſely together, and at- 
(0 Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 7. Ce. A. M. 3810. Rome 554. 
„„ „%%% tdtcjahes 
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taches them more firmly to the ſtate, to which they 


owe the preſervation of all that is moſt dear and valu. 


able to them. The latter, by a faithful adminiſtra. 
tion of the public revenues, ſupplies punctually the ſe. 
veral wants and neceſſities of the ſtate; keeps in re. 
ſerve a never - failing reſource for ſudden emergencies, 
and prevents the people from being burdened with new 
taxes, which are rendered neceſſary by extravagant 


profuſion, and which chiefly contribute to make men 


harbour an averſion for a government. 

Hannibal ſaw with great concern, the irregularities 
which had crept equally into the adminiſtration of ju. 
ſtice, and the management of the finances. Upon bis 
being nominated prætor, as his love for regularity and 
order made him uneaſy at every deviation from it, and 
prompted him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reſtore 
it; he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 
this double abuſe, which drew after it a numberlch 
multitude of others, without dreading, either the ani. 
moſity of the old faction that oppoſed him, or the new 
enmity which his zeal for the republic muſt neceſſarily 


cd) The judges exerciſed the moſt crucl rapine with 
impunity. They were ſo many petty tyrants, who di 
. . poſed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and fortune 
of the citizens; without there being the leaſt poſlibility 
of putting a ſtop to their injuſtice, becauſe they held 
their, commiſhons for life, and mutually ſupported one 
another. Hannibal, as prætor, ſummoned before lis 
tribunal an officer, belonging to the bench of judge, 
who openly abuſed his power. Livy tells us, that he 
was a queſtor. This officer, who was in the oppoſite 
faction to Hannibal, and had already aſſumed all the 
pride and haughtineſs of the judges, among whom be 
Vas to be admitted at the expiration of his preſent o. 
tice, inſolently refuſed to obey the ſummons. Han 
bal was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer an affront of us 
nature tamely. Accordingly he cauſed him to be i 
| (4d) Liv. J. 33. n. 46. 4 e | | | : 
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ꝛed by a lictor, and brought him before the aſſembly 
of the people. There, not ſatisfied with levelling his 


| teſentment againſt this ſingle officer, he impeached the 


whole bench of judges ; whoſe inſupportable and ty- 
rannical pride was not reſtrained, either by the fear 


| of the laws, or a reverence for the magiſtrates. And, 


as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with pleaſure, 


and that the loweſt and moſt inconſiderable of the 


ople diſcovered on this occaſion, that they were no 
longer able to bear the inſolent pride of theſe judges, 
who ſeemed to have a deſign upon their liberties ; he 
propoſed a law (which accordingly paſſed) by which it 


| was enacted, that new judges ſhould be choſen annual. 


ly; with a clauſe, that none ſhould continue in office 
beyond that term. This law, at the ſame time that 
it acquired him the friendſhip and eſteem of the people, 
drew upon him, proportionably, the hatred of the 


\ greateſt part of the grandees and nobility. _ 


ce) He attempted another reformation, which erea- 


ted him new enemies, but gained him great honour, _ 
| The public revenues were either ſquandered. away by 


the negligence of thoſe who had the management of 
them, or were plundered by the chief men of the city, 


and the magiſtrates ; fo that money being wanting to 


pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Cartha- 


| ginians were going to levy it upon the people in gene- 
| ral, Hannibal, entering into a large detail of the pu- 


blic revenues, ordered an exact eſtimate of them to be 


| laid before him; inquired in what manner they had 
been applied; the employments and ordinary expences 


of the ſtate ; and having diſcovered, by this inquiry, 
that the public funds had been in a great meaſure im · 


| bezzled, by the fraud of the officers who had the ma - : 
nagement of them; he declared and promiſed, in a full 
aſſembly of the people, that, without laying any new | 


taxes upon private men, the republic ſhould hereafter | 
be enabled to pay the tribute to the Romans; and he 


Was as good as his word. The farmers of the reve- 


e) Li l. 33. m 46. 47. . „„ 
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nues, whoſe plunder and rapine he had publicly detect. 
ed, having accuſtomed themſelves hitherto to fatten 
upon the ſpoils of their country, exclaimed * vche- 
mently againſt theſe regulations, as if their own pro- 
perty had been forced out of their hands, and not the 
ſums they had plundered from the public. 
The retreat and death of Hannibal. 
' (CF) This double reformation of abuſes raiſed great 
clamours againſt Hannibal. His enemies were writing 
inceſſantly to the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, 
to inform them, that he was carrying on a ſecret in- 
telligence with Antiochus King of Syria; that he fre- 
quently received couriers from him; and that this 
prince had privately diſpatched agents to Hannibal, to 
concert, with him, the meaſures for carrying on the 
war he was meditating : That as ſome animals are fo 
extremely fierce, that it is impoſſible ever to tame 
them; in like manner this man was of ſo turbulent 
and implacable a ſpirit, that he could not brook eaſe, 
and therefore would ſooner or later break out again. 
Theſe informations were liſtened to at Rome; and as 
the tranſactions of the preceding war had been begun 
and carried on almoſt ſolely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio ſtrongly 
oppoſed the violent meaſures which the ſenate were 
going to take, on their receiving this intelligence, by 
repreſenting it as derogatory to the dignity of the Ro- 
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mamaman people, to countenance the hatred and accula- 
tions of HannibaPs enemies; to ſupport, with their 


authority, their unjuſt paſſions; and obſtinately to 
_ purſue him even to the very heart of his country; as 
though the Romans had not humbled him ſufficiently, 
in driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay 
7... 8 
(f) Liv. 1. 23. n. 45.49 | %%ͤðĩ́ͥů nnNe 
Tum vere iſli quos paverat per aliquot annos publicus peculatus, 
velut bonis ereptis, non . eorum- manibus extorto, infenſi et irati 
Romanos in Annibalem, et ipſos cauſam odii quærentes, inſtigabant. Liv. 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding theſe prudent remonſtrances, 
the ſenate appointed three commiſſioners to go and 
make their complaints to Carthage, and to demand 
that Hannibal ſhould be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other things were ſpe- 
ciouſly pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly ſenſible . 
that himſelf only was aimed at. The evening being 
come, he conveyed himſelf on board a ſhip, which he 
had ſecretly provided for that purpoſe ; on which oc- 
caſion he-bewailed his country's fate more than his 
: own, Sæpius patriæ quam * ſuorum eventus miſeratus. 

This was the eighth year after the concluſion of the 
peace. The firſt place he landed at was Tyre, 
is wbere he was received as in his ſecond country, and 
to bad all the bonours paid him which were due to his 
ve exalted merit. (g) After ſtaying ſome days here, he 
6 ſet out for Antioch, which the King had lately left, 
ne and from thence waited upon him at Epheſus. The 
nt arrival of fo renowned a general gave great pleaſure to 
e, che King; and did not a little contribute to determine 
- him to engage in war againſt Rome; for hitherto he 
un. | gag , gan ? wk | 
ag had appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. 
(%) In this city a philoſopher, who was looked upon 
as the greateſt orator of Aſia, had the imprudence to 
harangue before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, 
and the rules of the art-military. The ſpeech charmed 


2 the whole audience. But Hannibal being aſked his 
Ro- opinion of it, I have ſeen,“ ſays he, © many old do- 
ua. “ tards in my life, but this exceeds them all f. 


(8) A. M. 3812. Rome 556. 1 0 Cic. de orat. l. 2. n. 75. 76. 
It ſhould, methinks, be ſuos. : 5 | | 
3 45 Hic Perus libere reſponuyſe fertur, multos ſe deliros ſenes ſepe vi- 


ntly, die e ſed qui magis quam Phurmiv deliraret vidijje neminem. Stobæus, 
lay. rm. 52. gives thc following account of this matter. 'AvwiCag arucag 
4 | | 


Trois rug £7 xtupivTog, 6 0 Topo; jovos SPATYYOC ku, EVEAUT % -:: 
play &ILvaToOv elvas .exTos rug Os Epyov EMTHfIRG THY &v TYTOG EXMSHUTN 
tYUy. i. e. Hannibal hearing a Stoic piniotopher widcitsKe to prove, that 
Ec wife man was the only general, laughed, as thinking it in poſſible fer 


ulatu*; Wa man to have any (kill in war, without being long practiicd in it. 


t irati, 


Liv. e WR „ F 7 ET os ann The 
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The Carthaginians, juſtly fearing that Hannibabs [ 


eſcape would certainly draw upon them the arms of the int 
Romans, ſent them advice that Hannibal was with. anc 
_ drawn to Antiochus . The Romans were very much oct 
_ diſturbed at this news; and the King might have turned IM cor 
It extremely to his advantage, had he known how to cio 
make a proper ule of it. occ 
Ci) The firſt counſel that Hannibal gave bim at this hav 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, ſen 
to make Italy the ſeat of the war. He required an but 
hundred ſhips, eleven or twelve thouſand land-forces, ( 
and offered to take upon himſelf the command of the this 
fleet; to crofs into Africa, in order to engage the Wl whi 


. Carthaginians in the war; and afterwards to make a MW us, 
deſcent upon Italy, during which the King himſelf N opii 
ſhould be ready to croſs over, with his army, into he 
Italy, whenever it ſhould be thought convenient. This han 
was the only thing proper to be done, and the King arm 
approved very much the propoſal at firſt. very 
( Hannibal thought it would be expedient to pre. Ml onh 
| pare his friends at Carthage, in order to engage them Bl he 
the more ſtrongly in his intereſt. The tranſmitting of for 
particulars by letters, is not only unſafe, but allo gives BY of p 
an imperfect idea of things, and is never ſufficienty eve: 
particular. He therefore diſpatched a truſty perſon bett 
with ample inſtructions to Carthage. This man was Bil hap 
ſcarce arrived in the city, but his buſineſs was ſuſpected. ſom 
| Accordingly, he was watched and followed; and, at ¶ firot 

laſt, orders were iſſued for his being ſeized. However, mar 
he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and eſcaped if to t 
in the night; after having fixed, in ſeveral public Wl 


5 places, papers Which fully declared the occaſion of his 
coming among them. The ſenate immediately lent yh 
5” advice of this to the Romans. oh 
bo cauſe 
(i) Liv. i 34. n. 6. ( wid. n. 61. 10 if 
They did more; for they ſent two ſhips to 3 Hannibal 2rd obvio 
bring bim back; they ſold off bis goods, razed his houſe, and, by a public wore 


_ decree, declared him an exile. Such was the gratitude, the Carthag nian 
towed to the greateſt general they ever had, Gn. Nef. in vita Han,. 0.7. 


* 
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CL) Villius, one of the deputies who had been ſent 
into Aſia, to inquire into the ſtate of affairs there,. 
and, if poſlible, to diſcover the real defigns of Anti- 
ochus, found Hannibal in Ephefus. He had many 
conferences with him, paid him ſeveral viſits, and ſpe- 
ciouſly affected to ſhow him a particular eſteem on. all 
occafions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial be- 
haviour, was, to make him be ſuſpected, and to leſ- 

fen his credit with the King ; in which he fucceeded 
— rn Tong 
(m) Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embaſſy; and they even relate the converſation _ 
which that general had with Hannibal. They tell 
us, that the Roman having aſked bin, who, in his 


opinion, was the greateſt captain that had ever hved ? 4 


he anfwered, Alexander the Great; becauſe, with a 
handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberleſs 
armies, and carried his conqueſts into countties fo 
very remote, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible for any man 
only to travel fo far. Being afterwards aſked, to whom 
he gave the ſecond rank? he anſwered, to Pyrrhus: 
for this king, ſays Hannibal, firſt underſtood the art 


| of pitching a camp to advantage; no commander had 


ever made a more judicious choice of his poſts, was 
better {killed in drawing up of his forces, or was more 
happy in winning the affection of foreign ſoldiers ; in- 
lomuch that even the people of Italy were more de- 
lirous to have him for their governor than the Ro- 
mans themſelves, though they had fo long been ſubject 
to them. Scipio proceeding, aſked him next, whom 


(L) Liv. 1. 35. n. 24.; Polyb. I. 3. p. x66. 167. A. M. 3813. Rome 
$57- Cm) Liv. I. 35. n. 14-; Plot. in vita Flamin. &c. 8 
* Polybius repreſents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as 3 
premeditated deſign, in order to render him ſuſpected to Antiochus, be- 
cauſe of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the affair ſucceeded 


zs if it had been defigned ; but, at the ſame time, he gives, for a very 
obvious reaſon, another turn to this converſation ; and ſays, that no 


more was intended by it, than to ſound Hannibal, and to remove any 


| frars or apprehenſions he might be under from the Romans. 


flattery, which he no wiſe expected; and which, by 
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he looked upon as the third captain; on which deci. 
ſion Hannibal made no ſeruple to give the preference to 
himſelf. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing : ; 
„But what would you have ſaid, continued Scipio, Ki 
c. had you conquered me ?” „I would,” replied Hanni. he 
bal, “ have ranked my ſelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, of 
c and all the generals the world ever produced.” | 
Scipio was not inſenſible of fo refined and delicate 2 i 


giving him no rival, ſeemed to inſinuate, that no cap- 5 
tain was worthy of being put in compariſon with him. . . 
Ihe anſwer, as told by (u) Plutarch, is leſs witty, . g 
and not fo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives MW, i 


Pyrrhus the firſt place, Scipio the ſecond, and himſelf 
the third. %% TAS pen, . 
_ (0) Hannibal, ſenſible of the coldneſs with which 
Antiochus received him, ever ſince his conferences with 
 Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for ſome time, 
and ſeemed inſenſible of it. But at laſt he thought it 
_ adviſable to come to an eclairciſſement with the King, 
and to open his mind freely to him.“ The hatred,” 
fays he, © which I bear to the Romans, is known to 
& the whole world. I bound myſelf to it, by an cath, 
“ from my moſt tender infancy. It was this hatred 
that made me draw the ſword againſt Rome during 
„e thirty-ſix years. It was that, even in times of 
„ peace, drove me from my native country, and for- 
“ ced me to ſeek an aſy lum in your dominions. For 
4 ever guided and fired by the ſame paſſion, ſhould my 
“ hopes be eluded, I will fly to every part of the 
“ globe, and rouſe up all nations againtt the Romans. 
I hate them, will hate them eternally ; and knoy 
„6 that they bear me no leſs animoſity. So long a 
„ you ſhall continue in the reſolution to take up arms 
e againſt that people, you may rank Hannibal in the 
% number of your beſt friends. But if other coun- Wi 
& ſels incline you to peace, I declare to you, once i 
« for all, addreſs yourſeif to others for countel, aud ii 
Cn) Flut. in Fyrrho, p.687, « (0) Lv. 35. n. 19. 5 4 
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« not to me.” Such a ſpeech, which came from his 
heart, and expreſſed the greateſt ſincerity, ſtruck the 
King, and ſeemed to remove all his ſuſpicions ; ſo that 
he now reſolved to give Hannibal the command of _ 
of his fleet. . 
: (p But what havock is not flattery capable of ma- 
king in courts, and in the minds of princes? Antio- 
chus was told, © that it was imprudent in him to put 
') W*< f much confidence 1 in Hannibal, an exile, a Car- 
as thaginian, whoſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt, 
« in one day, a thouſand different projects to him: 
„ („that, beſides, this very fame which Hannibal had 
er acquired in war, and which he conſidered as his pe- 
© W* culiar inheritance, was too great for a man who 
J fought only under the enſigns of another: that 
1 none but the King ought to be the general and con- 
An ductor of the war - and that it was incumbent on 


"> W* him to draw upon himſelf only the eyes and atten. 
6 tion of all men; whereas, ſhould Hannibal be em- 
85 


> “ ployed, he (a foreigner) would have the glory of 
„ all victories aſcribed to him.” No minds, * ſays 
Livy on. this occaſion, are mere ſuſceptible of envy, 
than thoſe whoſe merit is below their birth and dignity ; "8 
uch perſons always abhorring virtue and worth in c- 
bers, for this reaſon enly, becauſe they are range and 
Vreign to themſelves. This obſervation was fully veri- 
lied on this occaſion. Antiochus had been taken on his 
weak fide 3 a low and ſordid jealouſy, which is the de- 
ſect and characteriſtic of little minds, extinguiſhed e- 
Fery generous ſcntiment in that monarch. Hannibal 
as now lighted and laid aſide. However, the latter 
Nas greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the ill ſuccels 
Wis prince met with ; and ſhowed, how unfortunate 
Pat king is, whoſe ſoul is acceſſible to envy, and his 
rs open to the ee inſinuation of Hatterers. 


| (9) Liv. I. 35. n. 32. 43. 
ulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam ſunt, quam eorum qui genus 
ktortunam ſuam animis non æquant: quia virtutem et bonum alienum 
Perunt. Metbinks it 75 vetter to read, ut t bonum e | 


In 
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(9? In a council held ſome time after, to which an 
Hannibal, for form's ſake, was admitted, he, when it 
came to his turn to ſpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, 
that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be in- lke 
vited into the alliance of Antiochus, which was not 
fo difficult as might be imagined. * With regard” 
ſays Hannibal, © to the operations of the war, I ad-. cy. 
« here immoveably to my firſt opinion; and bad my 
% counſels been liſtened to before, Tuſcany and Li 
« guria would now be all in a flame; and Hannibal 
« (a name that ſtrikes terror into the Romans) in Ita. x g 
« Iy. Though I ſhould not be very well ſkilled as to 
< other matters; yet the good and ill ſucceſs I hate 
* met with, muſt neceſſarily have taught me ſufficient: 
ly how to carry on a war againft the Romans, [ 
__« have nothing now in my power, but to give you 
„ my counſel, and offer you my fervice. May the 
gods give ſucceſs to all your undertakings.” Hannj 


" bal's ſpeech was received with applauſe, but not one i i : : 
his counſels were put in execution. RY 
(r) Antiochus, impoſed upon and lulled SE y Ss 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Epheſus, after the Re King 
mans had drove him out of Greece; not once imag K 
ning, that they would ever attempt to invade his domi. p 
nions. Hannibal, who was now reſtored to favour 1. 
Was for ever aſſuring him, that the war would ſoon b mor 
removed into Aſia, and that he would ſoon ſee the pot 
nemy at his gates: that he muſt reſolve, either to ab * 
dicate his throne, or oppoſe vigoroufly a people w His 
graſped at the empire of the world. This diſcourt er 
waked, in ſome little meaſure, the King out of his | whic 
thargy, and prompted him to make fome weak d 3 
forts. But as his conduct was unſteady, after {uſtai veyi 
ing a great many conſiderable loſſes, he was forced far, 
terminate the war by an ignominious peace; one d 
the articles of which was, that he ſhould deliver i 10 ' 


Hannibal to the Romans. However, the latter dt 
not give him opportunity to put it in execution, ſ 


(. Lav. 136. 3 (9 Liv. I. 36. n. 47. * 


trio 


for that purpoſe, it was neceſſary. for him to find out 
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ting to the iſland of Crete, to conſider there what 
courſe it would be beſt for him to take. | 

(s.) The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of the iſland got ſome notice, had 
ike: to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never 
wanting in ſtratagems, and he had occaſion to employ 
them now, to ſave both himſelf and his treafure. He 
filed ſeveral veſſels with molten lead, which he juſt 
covered over with gold and ſilver. Theſe he depoſited 
in the temple of Diana, in preſence of ſeveral Cretans, 
to whoſe honeſty, he ſaid, he confided all his treaſure. 
Aſtrong guard was then poſted on the temple, and 
Hannibal left at full liberty, from a ſuppoſition that 
his riches were ſecured. But he had concealed them 
in hollow ſtatues of braſs *, which he always carried 
along with him. (f.) And then, embracing a favour- 
able opportunity he had to make his eſcape, he fled 
to the court of Pruſias King of Bithynia. 

It appears from hiſtory, that he made ſome ſtay | in 
the court of this prince, who ſoon engaged in war 
with Eumenes King of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to 
the Romans. By means of Hannibal, the troops of 
bing Pruſias gained ſeveral victories both by land and 
ea. 

(% He vcd a . of an e 
kind, in a ſea- fight. The enemy's fleet conſiſting of 
more ſhips than his, he had recourſe to artifice. He 
put into earthen veſſels all kinds of ſerpents, and or- 
dered theſe veſſels to be thrown into the enemy's ſhips. 
His chief aim in this was, to deſtroy Eumenes ; and 


which ſhip he-was on board of. This Hannibal dif- 
covered, Ty ſending out a boat, upon pretence of con- 
veying a letter to him. Having gained his point thus 
far, he ordered the commanders of the terns; veſſels 


(s) Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 9. &K 19%; Tuſtin. J. 32. + ET 
(t) A. M. 3820. Rome 564. Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 10. 11.; | Jute | 
þ 33. e. 4. u) Juſtin. 1, 32. c. 4.; Cornel. Nep. in vit. Annib. 

* Theſe ſtatues were thrown out by bim, in a a pics, of public reſort, 
0 things of little value. Corn. Ne. 


to 


baſſy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had an 
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to employ the chief force of their attacks againſt Eu- MW « 
menes's ſhip. They obeyed ; and would have taken it, MW ir 
had he not outſailed his purſuers. The reſt of the ſhips 90 
of Pergamus ſuſtained the fight with great vigour, til W 0! 

the earthen veſſels had been thrown into them. At Ml fe 
frſt they only laughed at this, and were very much | 

| ſurpriſed to find ſuch weapons employed againſt them; MW gr 
but ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded with ſerpents which I be 
fle w out of theſe veſſels when they broke to pieces, they W na 
were ſeized with dread, retired in diforder, and yielded gl 
| ar victory to the enemy. H. 
() Services of ſo important a nature, ſeemed to e. be 
cure for ever to Hannibal an undiſturbed aſylum at that 
prince's court. However, the Romans would not {ut 
fer him to be eaſy there, but deputed Q. Flaminius to 
Pruſias, to complain of the protection he gave Hanni. 
bal. The latter eaſily gueſſed the motive of this em- 


opportunity of delivering him up. At firſt he attempted 
to ſeeure himſelf by flight; but perceiving that the le. 

ven ſecret outlets which he had contrived in his palace, 
were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who, by this 
perfidy, was deſirous of making his court to the Ro- 
mans; he ordered the poiſon, which he had long kept 
for this melancholy occaſion, to be brought him ; and 
taking it in his hand, „Let us,” ſaid he, free the 


« Romans from the diſquiet with which they have 6 I 

_ © long been tortured, ſinee they have not patience ti um 
de wait for an old man's death. The victory which tes 
, Flaminius gains over a naked, betrayed man, wil mo 
. not do him much honour. T bis ſingle day will be ever 
a laſting teſtimony of the great degeneracy of the : 
% Romans. Their fathers ſent notice to Pyrrhus, = 


4 deſire he would beware of a traitor who intended o 
« poiſon him, and that at a time when this prince ws 
Et war with them in the very centre of Italy; but 
their ſons have deputed a perſon of conſular dignity 
« to ſpirit up Pruſias, impiouſſy to murder one, who 


0 Liv. l n. SI. A. M. 3022. Rome 566. bi 


4 
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« js not only his friend, but his gueſt” After call 
ing down curſes upon Pruſias, and having invoked the 
gods, the protectors and avengers of the ſacred rights 
of hoſpitality, he ſwallowed the poiſon , and died at 
— ft ĩͤ 
This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopæmen, and Scipio; who 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
native countries by a death little correſpondent to the 
glory of their actions. The two firſt died by poifon ; 
Hannibal was betrayed by his hoſt; and Philopæmen 
being taken priſoner, in a battle againſt the Mefſenians, 
and thrown into a dungeon, was forced to ſwallow a 
doſe of poiſon. As to Scipio, he baniſhed himſelf, to 
avoid an unjuſt proſecution which was carrying on 
againſt him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of 
ny. Eo 5 . 


The character and elogium of Hannibal. 
This would be the proper place for repreſenting the 
excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected ſo much 
glory on Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw 
| bis character + elſewhere, and to give a juſt idea of 
him, by making a comparifon between him and Scipio, 
| think myſelf diſpenſed from giving his elogium at 
large in this place. „ i 
Perſons who devote themſelves to the profeſſion of 
arms, cannot ſpend too much time in the ſtudy of this 
great man, who is looked upon, by the judges, as the 
moſt complete general, in almoſt every reſpect, that 
ever the world produced. 8Þ_ PEI bo PA Ons” 


dome, ſays he, relate, that, having wrapped his cloak about his neck, 
be ordered his ſervant to fix his knee againſt his buttocks, and not to 
leave twiſting till he had ſtrangled him. Others ſay, that, in imitation 
ff Themiſtocles and Midas, he drank bulls blood. Livy tells us, that 
Hannibal drank a poiſon which he always carried about him ; and takin 


the cup into his hands, cried, Let us free, &. In vita Flaminii. 5 
Vol. 2. Of the method of ſtudying and teaching the belles lettres. 5 


8 Diuring 


— 


„ Plutarch, according to his cuſtom, aſſigns him three different deaths 


Were his views and deſigns, even in his moſt tender 
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During the whole ſeventeen years, the time the 
Var laſted, two errors only are objected to him: 


Firſt, his not marching, immediately after the battle 

of Cannæ, his victorious army to Rome, in order to K 

beſiege that city; ſecondly, his ſuffering their courage M © 
to be ſoftened and enervated, during their winter-quar. K 


ters in Capua: errors which only ſhow, that great 
men are not ſo in all things; * ſummi enim ſunt, bo. 
mines tamen; and which perhaps may be partly ex. 
cuſed. „VVV e 
But then, for theſe two errors, what a multitude of 
mining qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenlive 


years! What greatneſs of ſoul! what intrepidity! 
What preſence of mind muſt he have poſſeſſed, to be 
able, even in the fire and heat of action, to take al! 
advantages ! With what ſurpriſing addreſs muſt he have 
managed the minds of men, that, amidſt ſo great a ve 
riety of nations which compoſed his army, who often 
were in want both of money and proviſions, his camp 
was not once diſturbed with any inſurrection, either 
againſt himſelf, or any of his generals! With wha 8 
equity, what moderation muſt he have behaved to- : 
wards his new allies, to prevail ſo far, as to attach 
them inviolably to his ſervice ; though he was reduced 4 
to the neceſſity of making them ſuſtain almoſt te 


nd. 5 . | dal 
whole burden of the war, by quartering his army ip an 
on them, and levying contributions in their {everd 
| 1 MY La ee ben 
Countries! In fine, how fruitful muſt he have been nM 15 


expedients, to be able to carry on, for ſo many yea al 
a war in a remote country, in ſpite of the violent qi hit 
poſition made by a powerful domeſiic faction, which 
refuſed him ſupplies of every kind, and thwarted hin 
on all occaſions! It may be affirmed, that Hannib 8 b 
during the whole ſeries of this war, ſeemed the o « 
prop of the ſtate, and the ſoul of every part of i! | 
empire of the Carthaginians, who could never cli 
| themſelves conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed that it 
himſelf was fo. e . 
5 Quintil. JN 
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1 But that man muſt know the character of Hannibal 
. very imperfectly, ho ſhould conſider him only at the 
"I head of armies. The particulars we learn from hiſtory, 
0 concerning the ſecret intelligence he held with Philip 
ade WM of Macedon; the wiſe counſels he gave to Antiochus 
. King of Syria; the double regulation he introduced in 
cat ith d to the management of the pu- 
7. Carchage, with regar 8 pus 


blic revenues, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, prove, 


* that he was a great ſtateſman in every reſpect. So ſu- 
of perior and univerſal was his genius, that it took in all 
I parts of government; and ſo great bis natural abi- 
Wi lities, that he was capable to acquit himſelf in all the 


various functions of it with' glory. Hannibal ſhone 
ö as conſpicuoully in the cabinet as in the field; equal- 
* y able to fill the civil or the military employments 1 
in a word, he united in his own perſon the different 
talents and merits of all proteſiions, the ſword, the 
gown, and the finances. 
He had ſome learning; and though he was ſo much 
employed in military labours, and engaged in ſo many 
wars, he however found leiſure to cultivate the muſes *. 
Several ſmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been 
* tranſmitted to us, ſhow, that he had a great fund of 
wee natural wit; and this he improved by the moſt polite 
* education that could be beſtowed at that time in ſuch 
"WY a republic as Car thage. He ſpoke Greek tolerably well, 
&. and wrote ſome books in that language. His precep- 
"WW tor was a Lacedzmonian (Solſius), who, with Phile- 
en ; nius, another Lacedæmonian, accompanied him in 
ci all his expeditions. Both theſe undertook to wr ite the 
1 55 hiſtory of this renowned warrior. 
vB With regard to his religion and org! ad he 


What 
to- 


ib was not fo profligate and wicked as he is repreſented 
Nl a by (y Livy : © Cruel even to inhumanity, more per- 
* [- 05 fidious than a Engr 3 e of tr an, of 


(9) lib. 21. n. ——_ | | le, 
* Atque hic tantus vir, tantiſque belli diſtrictus, non oe temporis_ 
| t.buit litteris, Ge. Corn. Nep. in vit. Hannib. cap. 13. 


8 8 . „ probity, 3 


jar he 


bi 
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« probity, of the ſacred ties of oaths; fearleſs of the 
„ gods, and utterly void of religion: ag  Inhumang 
crudelitas, per fidia pluſquam Punica; nihil veri, nibil 


ſuncti, nullus deum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla 
religio. According to (z) Polybius, he rejected a bar. 


barous propoſal that was made him, before he entered 


Italy; and this was, to eat human fleſh, at a time 
when his army was in abſolute want of proviſions, 
(a) Some years after, fo far from treating with barba- 
_ Tity, as he was adviſed to do, the dead body of Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, which Mago had ſent him ; he cau- 
{ed his funeral obſequies to be ſolemnized in ' preſence 
of the whole army. We have ſeen him, on many oc- 
cCaſions, ſhowing the higheſt reverence for the gods; 

and (6) Juſtin, who copied Trogus Pompeius, an au- 

_ thor worthy of credit, obſerves, that he always ſhow- 
cd uncommon wiſdom and continence with regard to 
the great number of women taken by him during the 
courſe of ſo long a war, inſomuch that no one would 
have imagined he had deen born in Africa, where in- 
continence is the predominant vice of the country: 
Pudicitiamgue eum tantam inter tot captivas wabuiſe 
ut in Africa natum quivis negaret. 

Nis diſregard of wealth, at a time when he had ſo 
many opportunities to enrich himſelf, by the plunder 
of the cities he ſtormed, and the nations he ſubdued, 
| ſhows, that he knew the true and genuine uſe . hich 
a general ought to make of riches, viz. to gain the 


affection of his ſoldiers, and to attach allies to his in- 


_ tereſt, by diffuſing his beneficence on proper occa- 
ſions, and not being ſparing in his rewards: A very 
eſſential quality, and at the fame time as uncommon 
in a commander. The only uſe Hannibal made of 
money was, to purchaſe ſucceſs; firmly perſuaded, 


that a man who is at the head of affairs, is ſufficiently | 


e by the glory derived from victory. 


62 Excerpt. © Pol. p.33. (a) rere e Dok P, Li 
1425. n. 17. N 8 DL 


wa ae oo cv oo; 7 
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e . * He always led a very regular, auſtere life; and 
even in times of peace, and in the midſt of Carthage, 
when he was inveſted with the firſt dignity of the ci- 
a ty, we are told, that he never uſed to recline himſelf 


r- on a bed at meals, as was the cuſtom in thoſe ages, 
! and drank but very little wine. So regular and uni- 
1e form a life, may ſerve as an illuſtrious example to 
8. our commanders, who often include, among the pri- 
a vileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keeping 
Ne of ſplendid tables, and living luxuriouſly. 


Us But, notwithſtanding theſe elogiums, I do not how- 

ce ever pretend to juſtify entirely all the errors and de- 
c- fects with which Hannibal is charged. Though he poſ- 
Is; ſeſſed an aſſemblage of the moſt exalted qualities, it 
iv. W cannot be denied, but that he had ſome little tinQure 
W. of the vices of his country; and that it would be diffi- 
to cult to excuſe ſome actions and circumſtances of his 
the life. Cc) Polybius obſerves, that Hannibal was accu- 
ud ſed of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. 

in- He adds, on the ſame occaſion, that people were very _ 
ry: WW much divided in opinion concerning bim; and it would 
be no wonder, as he had made himſelf ſo many ene- 
mies in both cities, that they ſhould have drawn him 


in diſadvantageous colours. But Polybius is of opi- 
ider nion, that though it ſhould be taken for granted, that 
vec, all the defects with which he is charged are true; we 
nich yet ought to conclude, that they were not ſo much 


| owing to his nature and diſpoſition, as to the difficul- 
ies with which he was ſurrounded, in the courſe of ſo 
long and laborious a war; and to the complaiſance he 


very ; was obliged to ſhow to the general officers, whoſe al. 
mon BW ſiſtance he abſolutely wanted, for the execution of his 

" r various enterpriſes; and whom he was not always 
ently (c) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 34. & 37. | 


15 Cibi potioniſque, deſiderio naturali, non voluptate, modus finitus · 
| iv. l. 21. N. 4+ | | | Ss ES 
Conſtat Annibalem nec tum cum Romano tonantem bello Ttalia con- 
tremuit, nec cum reverfus gry, Por ſummum imperium tenuit, aut 
eubantem cœenaſſe, aut plus quam ſextario vini indulſiſſc. Juſtin. l. 32. c. 4. 
1 8 e able 


Ihle ſubjects of Syphax were called Maſcſuli, and 
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able to reſtrain, any more than he could the fol 
diers who fought under them. 


SE er. II. Diſenſi ons between the Carthaginian and 
Maſiniſſa King of Numidia. 
Axe the conditions of the peace granted to the 
Carthaginians, there was one which imported, that 
they ſhould reſtore to Maſiniſſa all the territories and 
cities he poſſeſſed before the war : and further, Sci- 
Pio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that mo- 
narch had ſhewn with regard to the Romans, had 
added to his dominions thoſe of Syphax. This pre- 
ſent afterwards gave riſe to diſputes and quarrels be. 
tween the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

Ibeſe two princes, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, were both 
kings! in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. 


their capital was Cirtha. Thoſe of Maſiniſſa were the 
Maſſyli. But both theſe nations are better known by 
the name of Numidians, which was common to them, 
Their principal ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, 
They always rode without ſaddles, and ſome even with- 
out bridles z whence * Virgil called them Numide 
ee . 

(d) In the beginniag of che ſecond Punic war, Sy- 

i phax ſiding with the Romans, Gala, the father of 
M.ͤaſiniſſa, to check the career of ſo powerful a neigh- 
bour, thought it his intereſt to join the Carthaginians; 
and accordingly ſent out againſt Syphax a powerful 
army, under the conduct of his ſon, at that time but 
ſeventeen years of age. Syphax being overcome in 1 
battle, in which it is ſaid he loſt thirty thouſand men, 

eſcaped into Mauritania. However, the face of thing 
was afterwards greatly changed. Hs 

Ce) Maſinifla, after his father” 8 death, Was 8 re- 

duced to the brink of ruin; being drove from his king- 
dom by an uſurper; purſued warmly by Syphax; in 

(4) Liv. I. 24. n. 48. 49. (eg Liv. 1 2 29 —34. 

En. l. 4+ * 41, 
© IN danger 


nget 
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danger every inſtant of falling into the hands of his 
enemies; deſtitute of forces, money, and almoſt all 


things. He was at that time in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an 


interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not permit 
him to bring great ſaccours to that general. When 
Lælius arrived in Africa, Maſiniſſa joined him with a 
few horſe, and from that time was attached inviolably 
to the Roman intereſt. () Syphax, on the contrary, 
having married the famous Sophoniſba, Cs of L 
Aſdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 
(g The fate of theſe two princes now changed once 
for * Syphax loſt a great battle, and was taken a- 
live by the enemy. Maſiniſſa, the wictor, beſieged 
Cirtha his capital, and took it. But he met with a 
greater danger in that city than he had faced in the 


field; and this was Sophoniſba, whoſe charms and 


endearments he was unable to reſiſt. To ſecure this 
princeſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few days 
after, he was obliged to ſend her a doſe of poiſon, as 
her nuptial preſent ; this being the only way left him 
to keep his promiſe with his queen, and prolerve her 
from the power of the Romans. ; 
This was a conſiderable error in itſelf, and, which 
muſt neceſſarily diſoblige a nation that was fo jealous 
of its authority : but this young prince repaired it glo- 
riouſly, by the ſignal ſervices he afterwards did Scipio. 
We obſerved, that, after the defeat and capture of 
Syphax, the dominions of this prince were beſtowed 


upon him; and that the Carthaginians were forced to 


reſtore all he poſſeſſed before. This gave riſe to the 

diviſions we are now going to relate. 
(i) A territory ſituated towards the ſeazlide near 5 65 | 

Leſſer Syrtis, was the ſubject of thoſe conteſts. The 


country was very rich, and the ſoil extremely fruitful ; 


a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis only, 
which belonged to that territor Ys paid oy a talent, 
(„ Liv. I. 29. n. 23. (8) Idem, I. 30. n. 11. 12. Y Ibid. 

n. 44. (4 Liv. J. 37 n. 62. F 
«3 ED tg 
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to the Carthaginians by way of tribute. Maſiniſſi 


. before the ſenate. This aſſembly thought pr to ſend 
left the buſineſs in the ſame uncertain ſtate. in which! 


manner by order of the ſenate, and had received pri. 


( Aſter the like diſtance of time, the Carthagi 1 


11 greater importunity than before. They repre 


| hereafter know what they had to depend on; and ta 
the Roman people would have ſome regard to then 


" 
| | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


had ſeized part of this territory. Each fide diſpatched 
deputies to Rome, to plead the cauſe of their ſuperior 


Scipio Africanus, with two other commiſſioners, ti 
examine the controverſy upon the ſpot. However i 
they returned without coming to any reſolution, and 


they had found it. Poſſibly they had acted in thb 


vate inſtructions to favour Maſiniſſa, who was then 
poſſeſſed of the diftrit in queſtion. ; 


- (4) Ten years after, new commiſſioners having been gat 


appointed to examine the ſame affair, they ated as the fer 


former had done, and left the whole undetermined, 
nians again brought their complaint to the ſenate, bu 


ſented, that, beſides the lands at firſt conteſted, Mal 


niſſa had, during the two preceding years, diſpoſſeſedri 
them of upwards of ſeventy towns and caſtles : That 
their hands were bound up by the article of the la 


treaty, which forbid their making war upon any et w 
the allies of the Romans: That they could no longe vit 
bear the inſolence, the avarice, and eruelty of tha 
prince: That they were deputed to Rome with thre 
requeſts, (which they deſired might be immediate 


_ complied with), viz. either to get orders to have ther 
affair examined and decided by the fenate ; or, {W 
_ condly, that they might be permitted to repel force by 


force, and defend themſelves by arms; or, laſtly, thi 7 
if favour was to prevail over juſtice, they then in 


treated the Romans to ſpecify, once for all, which oi 


the Carthaginian lands they were deſirous ſhould b 
veſted in Maſiniſſa, that they, by this means, mig 1 


a (&) Liv. 1. 40. n. 17. A. M. 3823. Rome . | 
Liv. I. 42. n. 23. 24 A. M. 3833, Rome 577, 
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ile Wat a time that this prince ſet no other bounds to his 
hed pretenſions, but his inſatiable avarice. The deputies 


concluded with beſeeching the Romans, that if the 
Carthaginians had been guilty of any crimes (with re- 
gard to them) ſince the concluſion of the laſt peace, 
that they themſelves would puniſh them for it; and 
pot give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by 
hom their liberties were made precarious, and their 


this Mives inſupportable. After ending their ſpeech, being 
pie pierced with grief, they fell proſtrate upon the earth, 
en Wand burſt into tears; a ſpectacle that moved all who 


were preſent to compaſſion, and raiſed a violent hatred 
boainft Maſiniſſa. Guluſſa his ſon, who was then pre- 
Jent, being aſked what he had to reply? he anſwer» 
ed, that his father had not given him any inſtructions, 


ag not knowing that any thing would be laid to his 
bulcharge. He only deſired the ſenate to reflect, that 
1 the circumſtance which drew all this batred upon him 

Vl alt 


from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity 
With which he had always been attached to them. 
be ſenate, after hearing both ſides, anſwered, That 
they were inclined to do juſtice to that party to whom 
it was due: That Guluſſa ſhould ſet out immediately 


nge Frith their orders to his father, who was thereby com- 
thaWnanded to ſend deputies with thoſe of Carthage: That 
three they would do all that lay in their power to ſerve him, 
atey but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : That it 


ad that it was far from being the intention of the Ro- 
mans, to have the Carthaginians diſpoſſeſſed, during 
Whe peace, of thoſe territories and cities which had 
Peen left them by the treaty. The deputies of both . 
powers were then diſmiſſed with the uſual preſents. 


id BW Cm) But all theſe aſſurances were but mere words. 
night ot is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour 
| that io fatisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the leaſt juſtice; | 
hen, nd that they ſpun out the buſineſs, on purpole to give 


OTE  Maſwiſla 


— 


Vas but juſt the ancient limits ſhould be preſerved; 


- 
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Maſiniſſa an opportunity to eſtabliſh himſelf in his 
uſurpation, and weaken his enemies. 

(u) A new deputation was ſent to examine the affai 


upon the ſpot, and Cato was one of the commiſſioners, 
On their arrival, they aſked the parties if they were 


willing to abide by their determination? Maſiniſa 


readily complied. The Carthaginians anfwered, That 
they had a fixed rule to which they adhered, and that 
this was the treaty which had been concluded by Scipio, 
and deſired that their cauſe might be examined with all 
poſſible rigour. They therefore could not come to any 
deciſion. The deputies viſited all the country, and 
found it in a very good condition, eſpecially the city 
of Carthage: and they were ſurpriſed to ſee it, _ 
being involved in ſuch a calamity, again raiſed to | 
exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. Ihe =o 
Was told of this, immediately on the return of the a 


120 puties; and declared Rome could never be in ſafety, to 


long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt From this time, what: 
ever affair was debated in the ſenate, Cato always add- 
ed the following words to his opinion, / concludl, 
that Carthage ought to be deſtrayed. This grave ſenata 
did not give himſelf the trouble to prove, that bare jer 
louſy of the growing power of a neighbouring ſtate, i 
_ a warrant ſufficient for deſtroying a city contrary to tit 
faith of treaties. But Scipio Naſica was of opinion, 
that the ruin of this city would draw after it that d 
their commonwealth ; becauſe that the Romans, havin 
then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient ſeverity 

of their manners, and abandon themſelves to Jax 
and pleaſures, the never-failing ſubyer ters of the mol 
flouriſhing empires. 

Co) In the mean time diviſions Woke out in Cat 
thage. The popular faction, being now become iv 
3 perior to that of the grandees and ſenators, ſent for! 
. citizens into baniſhment ; and bound the people by 
oath, never to ſuffer the leaſt mention to be made 0 

(n) App. de bell. Pun. P-37- A M. 3348, Rome 592. 


(9) "PP: t. 3% Mens 
 recallin 
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1 recalling thoſe exiles. They withdrew to the court of 
” WH Maſiniſſa, who diſpatched Guluſſa and Micipſa, his 
two ſons, to Carthage, to ſolicit their return. Ho]. 
ever, the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them ; and 
one of them was cloſely purſued by Hamilcar, one of 
% the generals of the republic This gave occaſion to a 
„new war, and accordingly armies were levied on both 
1... ſides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scipio, 
vo afterwards ruined Carthage, was ſpectator of it. 


* He had been ſent from Lucullus in Spain, under whom 
A Scipio then fought, to Maſiniſſa, to deſire ſome ele- 
11 phants from that monarch. During the whole en- 
gagement, he ſtood upon a neighbouring hill; and 
pe was ſurpriſed to fee Maſiniſſa, then eighty-eight years 
of age, mounted (agreeably to the cuſtom of his coun- 
2 try) on a horſe without a ſaddle ; flying from rank to 
ank like a young officer, and ſuſtaining the moſt ar- 
j | duous toils. The fight was very obſtinate, and con- 
hos | tinued all day, but at laſt the Carthaginians gave way. 
0% Scipio uſed to ſay afterwards, that he had been preſent 


„ a many battles, but at none with ſo much pleaſure as 
e this ; having never before beheld ſo formidable an ar- 


10 my engage, without any danger or trouble to himſelf. 
„And being very converſant in the writings of Homer, 
55 a he added, that, till his time, there were but two more 
ion. who had been ſpectators of ſuch an action, viz. Jupi- 
aal er from mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, 
iv when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. 
«cM | know not whether the ſight of an hundred thouſand 
wu men, (for ſo many there were), butchering one an- 
woll other, can adminiſter a real pleaſure ; or whether ſuch 


$a pleaſure is conſiſtent with the ſentiments of humani- 
, fo natural to mankind. „ 

ci. 2) The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, 
Fn intreated Scipio to terminate their conteſts. with Ma- 
bra ia. Accordingly he heard both parties, and the 
de Carthaginians conſented to yield up the territory of 


1 


alli Emporium, 
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Emporium *, which had been the firſt cauſe of their 
diviſion 3 to pay Maſmiſſa two hundred talents of ſil- 
ver down, and eight hundred more, at ſuch times as 
ſhould be agreed. But Maſiniſſa inſiſting on the re- 
turn of the exiles, they did not come to any deciſion, 
Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and return. 
ed thanks to Maſinifſa, ſet out with the elephants, for 
which he had been ſent | 
_ (4) The King, immediately after the battle was over, MW þ, 
had blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitched M y 


upon a hill, whither neither troops nor proviſions could MW x 


come to them. During this interval, there arrived de - in 
puties from Rome, with orders from the ſenate to de- 
eide the quarrel, in cafe the King ſhould be defeated ; kr 
otherwiſe, to leave it undetermined, and to give the M m. 
_ King the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the continuation of their 
' friendſhip ; and this they did. In the mean time, the WM th. 
famine daily increaſed in the enemy's camp, which be- qu 
ing heightened by the plague, occaſioned a new cala- WM fer 
mity, and made dreadful havock. Being now reduced ca 
to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered to Maſiniſſa, pro- ¶ of 
miſing to deliver up the deſerters, to pay him five thou · ¶ gat 
ſand talents of ſilver in fifty years, and reſtore the ex- ¶ tat. 
iles, notwithſtanding their oaths to the contrary. They ent 
all ſubmitted to the ignominious ceremony of paſſing ſre 
under the yoke , and were diſmiſſed, with only one cha 
ſuit of cloaths for each. Guluſſa, to fatiate his ven WM Car 
geance for the ill treatment, as we before obſerved, he WM Ro, 


„ (4) Appian. p. 40. EV 

The Emporium, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on the Le 
ſer Syrtis, in which Leptis ſtood. No part of the Carthaginian domi. 
nions was more fruitful than this. Polybius, J. 1. ſays, that the revenue 
that aroſe from this place, was fo conſiderable, that all their hopes were 
almoſt founded on it, & «is (viz. their revenues from Emporia) A 
rag wutyiras taxidag. To this was owing their care and (iate-jcalouly 
above mentioned, leſt the Romans ſhould fail beyond the Fair Promon- 
tory, that lay before Carthage ; and become acquainted with a count!y, 
Which might induce them to attempt the conqueſt of it. 

I ls furent tous paſs ſous le joug: Sub jugum mii. A kind of gil 
lows (made by two forked ſticks, ſtanding upright) was erected, and 4 
ſpear laid acroſs, under which vanquiſhed enemies were obliged to pa 


Feſtus, 
oo | had 


* 
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had met with, ſent out, againſt them, a body of ca- 
valry, whom, from their great weakneſs, _ could 
neither eſcape nor. reſiſt. So that, of fifty-eight thou- | 
land men, very few returned to Carthage. | 


ARTICLE II. The third Punic war. 


Cr) Tux third Punic war, which was leſs conſider- 
able than either of the former, with regard to the num 
ber and greatneſs of the battles, and its continuance, 
which was only four years, was ſtill more remarkable 
with reſpect to the ſucceſs and event of it, as it ended 
e · in the total ruin and deſtruction of Carthage. e 
e· ( The inhabitants of it, from their laſt defeat, 
d; knew what they might naturally fear from the Ro- 
he i mans, from whom they had always met with the moſt 
cir WM rigorous treatment after they had addreſſed them upon 
the their diſputes with Maſiniſſa. To prevent the conſe- 
be · Wl quences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of the 
ala. ſenate, impeached Aſdrubal, general of the army, and 
cel Ml Carthalo commander * of the auxiliary forces, as guilty 
r0- Wt of high treaſon, for being the authors of the war a» 
zu gainſt the King of Numidia. They then fent a depu- 
ex. tation to Rome, to inquire what opinion that republic 
hey I entertained of their late proceedings, and what was de- 
ing Wi fired of them. The deputies were coldly anſwered, 
one Bl that it was the buſineſs of the ſenate and people of | 
vel. Wt Carthage to know, what fatisfaftion was due to the 
1, he Romans. A ſecond deputation bringing them no clear- 
[er anſwer, they fell into the greateſt dejection; and 
being ſeized with the ſtrongeſt terrors, upon recollect- 
ing their paſt ſufferings, they fancied the enemy was 
already at their gates, and imaged to themſelves all 
the diſmal conſequences of a long liege, auc of a ity! f 
taken ſword in hand. 755 * 
(/) In the mean time, the ſenate debated at Rome, : 
A. M. 3855. Carthage 697. Rome 599. Ant. J. © 49... 

WL Appian. p. 41. 42. Y Flut. in vit. Cat. p. 352. 


The foreign forces were S = leaders of their reſpective 
Pons, who were all under the comman of a nen officer, 
or by Apfian Bon Nc xu. | 
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that weak and humble ſtate as the Romans ſuppoſed 
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on the meaſures it would be proper for them to take; 
and the diſputes between Cato and Scipio Naſica, who 
Vere of a quite different opinion on this ſubject, were 
renewed. The: former, on bis return from Africa, 

had declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he bad no: 
found Carthage. exhauſted of men or money, nor in 


0 Co =» g mo 4 a * 


it to be; but, on the contrary, that it was crouded 
with vigorous. young men, abounded with immenſe 
quantities of gold and ſilver, and prodigious magazines 
of arms and all warlike ſtores; and was ſo haughty and 
_ confident on account of this force, that their hopes 

and ambition. had no bounds, It is farther ſaid, that, 
after he had ended his ſpeech, he threw, out of the 
lappet of his robe, in the midſt of the ſenate, ſome 
African figs ;. and, as the ſenators. admired their beau: 
ty and ſize, (t) Know, lays he, that it is but three ſt 
days ſince theſe figs were gathered. Such is the d. g. 


ſtance between the enemy and us. 


u Cato and Naſica bad each of them their reaſons 2 
for voting as, they did. Naſica, obſerving that the . 
people roſe to ſuch a height of infolence, as threy 2 


| them into exceſſes of every kind; that their proſperity Wl 8 


bad ſwelled them with a pride which the ſenate itſelf R 
was not able to check; and that their power was be. 4 
come ſo enormous, that they were able to draw de . 
city, by force, into every mad deſign they might un- 
dertake; Naſica, I ſay, obſerving this, was deſiros I 
that they ſhould continue in fear of Carthage, in ord i 4. 
that this might ſerve. as a cub to reſtrain their aud: 
cious conduct. For it was his opinion, that the Caiths: 1 


ginians were too weak. to ſubdue the Romans; ar fax 
at the ſame time, ſo powerful, that it was not for the A 
intereſt of the Romans, to. conſider them in a co 2: 
_ temptible light. With regard to Cato, he thong res 
that as his countrymen, were become haughty and un + 
 ſolent by ſucceſs, and plunged headlong into diol #* 
ſolent by ſucceſs, an 8 headlong into diſſ 1 
dien of every kind; nothing could be more danger . 
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than for it to have a rival city, (to whom the Romans 


were odious) ; a city that till now had been powerful, 


but was become, even by its misfortunes, more wiſe 


and provident than ever; and therefore that it would 


not be ſafe, to remove the fears of the inhabitants en- 


tirely with regard to a foreign power ; ſince they had, 


within their own walls, all the opportunities of indul- 


ging themſelves in exceſſes of every kind. 5 

To lay aſide, for one inſtant the laws of equity, I 
leave the reader to determine, which of theſe two great 
men reaſoned molt juſtly, according to the maxims of 
found policy, and the true intereſt of a ſtate. One un- 
doubted circumſtance is, that all hiſtoriaus have ob- 


ſerved, that there was a ſenſible change in the conduct 
and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
ruin of Carthage * ; that vice no longer made its way 
| anto Rome with a timorous pace, and as it were by 
ſtealth, but appeared barefaced, and ſeized with a- 
ſtoniſhing rapidity all orders of the republic; that ſe- 


nators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions, abandoned 


| themſelves to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, without ha- 
| ving the leaſt regard to, or fenſe of decency, which 
| occaſioned, as it muſt neceſſarily, the ruin of the ſtate. 
| © The firſt Scipio 4,” ſays Paterculus, ſpeaking of the 
| Romans, © had laid the foundations of their future 
| © grandeur ; and the laſt, by his conqueſts, had opened 
| © a door to all manner of luxury and diſſoluteneſs. 
| © For, after Carthage, which obliged Rome to ſtand 
| © for ever on its guard, by diſputing empire with thar 
city, had been totally deſtroyed; the depravity of 


* Ubi Carthago, et æmula imperii Romani ab ſtirpe interiit, Fortuna 
ſzvire ac miſcere om nia ccœpit. Sallft. in bell. Catilin, . | 


Ante Carthaginem deletam populus et ſenatus Romanus placide modeſte- 
que inter ſe remp. tractabantMetus hoſtilis in bonis artibus civitatem 
tetinebat. Sed ubi formido illa mentibus decaſſit, ilicet ea, quæ ſecundaa 
res amant, laſcivia atque ſuperbia inceflere. Idem in bells Jugurthino. 


7 Potentiz Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, luxuriæ poſterior 


aperuit.  Quippe remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imperii æmula, 


Vel. Faterc. J. 3. Go 3 


aa » manners. 


non gradu, fed præcipiti curſu a virtute deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcurſum. 
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„ manners was no longer flow in its progreſs, but 
„ ſwelled at once into the utmoſt exceſs of corrup. 
r WE ay 5 bt 


x) Be this as it will, the ſenate reſolved to declare 1 
war againſt the Carthaginians ; and the reaſons or pre- 
tences urged for it were, their keeping up ſhips con- [ 
trary to the tenor of treaties ; their Cad an army [ 
out of their territories, againſt a prince who was in al. \ 
| Hance with Rome, and whoſe ſon they treated ill, at ] 
the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambaſſador. ] 
- (y) An event, that chance occaſioned very fortu- f 
nately, at the time that the ſenate of Rome was deba- b 
ting on the affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtlcls, 0 
very much to make them take that reſolution. This 0 
was the arrival of deputies from Utica, who came to 
ſurrender up themſelves, their effects, their lands, and fl 
their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing a 
could have happened more ſeaſonably. Utica was the c 
ſecond city of Africa, vaſtly rich, and had an equally a 
ſpacious and commodious port; it ſtood within ſixty ſ. 
Glogs of Carthage, ſo that it might ſerve as a place r. 
of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now ſe 
heſitated no longer, but proclaimed war. NM. Mani. vi 
lius and L. Marcius Cenforinus, the two conſuls, were ta 
deſired to fet out as ſoon as poſſible, They had ſeeret ty 
- orders from the ſenate, not to end the war, but by fi 


the deſtruction of Carthage. The conſuls immediately pi 
left Rome, and ſtopped at Lilybæum in Sicily. They 60 


had a conſiderable fleet, on board of which were four- WF y. 
ſcore thouſand foot, and about four thouſand horſe. pl 
C2) The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with ti 

the reſolutions which had been taken at Rome. The co 

anſwer brought back by their deputies, had only in- m. 
creaſed their fears, viz. It was the buſineſs of the Car- no 

 Thaginians, to conſider ubat ſatisfaftion was due 10 thi 

 #hem*, This made them not know what courſe to co 
(x) App. p. 42. (9) App. de bell. Pun. p. 42. A. M. 3856. Ks 


Rome'600. . 20 Polyb. excerpt. legat. P- 972. | : 
JJV | e 
DE . take, 
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take. At laſt, they ſent new deputies, whom they in- 
veſted with full powers to act as they ſhould ſee fitting; 
and even (what the former wars could never make 


them ſtoop to) to declare, that the Carthaginians gave 


up themſelves, and all they poſſeſſed, to the will and 
pleaſure of the Romans. This, according to the im- 
port of the clauſe, ſe ſuaque eorum arbitrio permittere, 
was ſubmitting themſelves, without reſerve, to rhe 
power of the Romans, and becoming their vaſſals. 
Nevertheleſs, they did not expect any great ſucceſs 


from this condeſcenſion, though fo very mortifying; 


becauſe as the Uticans had been beforehand with them 
on that occalion, this had deprived them of the merit 


of a ready and voluntary ſubmiſſion, Fog 


The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army was ſet out. The Romans had difpatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the ſenate 
and to inform that city, that. the Roman fleet was 
failed. - The deputies had therefore no time for delibe- 
ration, but delivered up themſelves, and all they poſ- 
ſeſſed, to the Romans. In conſequence of this beha- 
viour, they were anſwered, that ſince the bad at laſt 
taken a right ſtep, the ſenate granted them their liber- 
ty, the enjoyment of their laws, and all their territo- 
ties, and other poſſeſſions, whether public or private, 
provided that, within the ſpace of thirty days, they xp 


ſhould fend (as hoſtages to Lily bæum) three hundred 5 1 


young Carthaginians of the firſt diſtinction, and com- 
ply with the orders of the conſuls. This laſt condi- 

tion filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety: but the 
concern they were under, would not allew them to 


make the. leaſt reply, or to demand an explication; 


nor indeed would it have been to any purpole. They 

therefore ſet out for Carthage, and there gave an ac - 

count of their embaſſy. VV 

- (a) All the articles of the treaty were extremely ſe- 

rere with regard to the Carthaginians; but the ſilence 
Ca.) Polyb. excerpt. legat. p. 972. 


Bb 3 BORD: of 


niſſa. Troops, proviſions, ſhips, allies, in a word, 


xt they ſhould never fee them more; wept a flood of 
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of the Romans with reſpect to the cities, of which 0 
no notice was taken in the conceſſions which that peo- 
ple was willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. 
But all they had to do was to obey. After the many 
former and recent loſſes the Carthaginians had ſuſtained, 


they were by no means in a condition to refiſt ſuch an 
enemy, ſince they bad not been able to oppoſe Maſi- 


every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more c( 
JJ mL Cn: 
They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty T 
days which had been allowed them were expired, but Cc 
immediately ſent their hoſtages, in order to ſoften the v 
enemy, by the readineſs of their obedience, though ee 
they durſt not flatter themſelves with the hopes of meet- cc 
ing with favour on this occafion. Theſe hoſtages were th 
In a manner the flower, and the only hopes of the no- to 
bleſt families of Carthage. No ſpectacle was ever MW or 
more moving; nothing was now heard but cries, no- ga 
thing ſeen but tears, and all places echoed with groans an 
and lamentations. But, above all, the unhappy mo- th: 
thers, quite bathed in tears, tore their diſhevelled bair, WM. 
beat their breaſts ; and, as if grief and deſpair had dil. JW T! 
tracted them, they yelled in ſuch a manner, as might Mt lo⸗ 
have moved the moſt ſavage breaſts to compaſſion. But WW Ca 
the ſcene was much more mournful, when the fatal me 
moment of their ſeparation was come; when, after WF wi 
having accompanied their dear children to the ſhip, ſto 
they bid them a long, Jaſt farewell, perſuaded that 


tears over them; embraced them with the utinolt 
fondneſs ; claſped them eagerly in their arms; could 
not be prevailed upon to part with them, till they 
were forced away; which was more grievous and 
afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of 
their breaſts. The hoſtages being arrived in Sicily, 
were carried from thence to Rome; and the conl{uls 
told the deputies, that when they ſhould arrive at Ut 


Ca 
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ca, they would acquaint them with the orders of the 
N m—— AA. i ES a 
- (4) In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, nothing can be 
more 2 than a ſtate of uncertainty, which, with- 
. out deſcending to particulars, images to the mind the 
blackeſt ſcenes of miſery, As ſoon as it was known, 
that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the deputies repair- 
„ ed to the Roman camp, ſignifying, that they were 
e come in the name of their republic, in order to receive 
; the commands which they were ever ready to obey. 
y The conſul, after prailing their good diſpoſition and 
it compliance, commanded them to deliver up to him, 
be MW without fraud or delay, all their arms. This the 
h Wl conſented to; but befought him to reflect on the fad 
t- [Wl condition to which he was reducing them, in the time 
re that Aſdrubal, whoſe quarrel againſt them was owing 
o- to no other cauſe, but their perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
er orders of the Romans, was advanced almoſt to their 
o- gates with an army of twenty thouſand men. The 
ns IM anſwer returned them was, that the Romans would ſet 
10- MW that matter right. ITS OE TW ITT 
ir, cc) This order was immediately put in execution. 
li. There arrived, in the camp, a long train of waggons, 
aht loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
ut Carthage: two hundred thouſand complete fets of ar- 


S ts ww - 


nal mour, a numberleſs multitude of darts and javelins, 
ter with two thouſand engines for ſhooting darts and 
vp, ſtones . Then followed the deputies of Carthage, 
hat accompanied by the moſt venerable ſenators and prieſts, 


| of who came purpoſely to try to move the Romans to 
not MW compaſſion in this critical moment, when their ſen? 
zuld tence was going to be pronounced, and their fate 
hey would be irreverfible. Cenſorinus the conſul, for it 
and was he who ſpoke all this time, roſe up for a moment 


t of at their coming, and expreſſed ſome kindnefs and af- 


ily, fection for them; but ſuddenly aſſuming a grave and 
nals ſevere countenance, © 1 cannot,” ſays he, © but com- 


| () Polyb. p,975-; Appian. p. 44—46 (c. Appian. p. 46. 
:ñIdOyym f p mi ee Re 
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<« mend the readineſs with which you execute the or- 
< ders of the ſenate. They have commanded me to 
4 tell you, that it is their abſolute will and pleaſure, 
& that you depart out of Carthage, which they have 
4 reſolved to deſtroy ; and that you remove into any 
& other part of your dominions, as you ſhall thin 
& proper, provided it be at the diſtance of eighty ſt. 
„ dia * from the fea,” ? % TOR 
cd) The inſtant the conſul had pronounced this ful. 
minating decree, nothing was heard among the Car. 
thaginians but lamentable ſhrieks and howlings. Being 
now in a manner thunder-ſtruck, they neither knew 
where they were, nor what they did ; but rolled them. 
ſelves in the duſt, tearing their cloaths, and unable to 
vent their grief any otherwiſe, but by broken ſighs 
and deep groans. Being afterwards a little recovered, 
they lifted up their hands with the air of ſuppliants, 
one moment towards the gods, and the next towards 
the Romans, imploring their mercy and juſtice with 
regard to a people who would ſoon be reduced to the 
extremes of deſpair. But as both the gods and men 
were deaf to their fervent prayers, they ſoon changed 
them into reproaches and imprecations; bidding the 
| Romans call to mind, that there were ſuch beings as 
avenging deities, whoſe ſevere eyes were for ever open 
on guilt and treachery. The Romans themſelves could 
not refrain from tears at ſo moving a ſpectacle; hut 
their reſolution was fixed. The deputies could not 
even prevail ſo far, as to get the execution of this or 
der ſuſpended, till they ſhould have an opportunity of 
_ preſenting themſelves again before the ſenate, if pol- 
ible, to get it revoked. They were forced to ſet out 
immediately, and carry the anſwer to Carthage. 
ce) The people waited for their return with ſuch an 
impatience and terror, as words could never exprels 
It was ſcarce poſſible for them to break through the 
eroud that flocked round them to hear the anſwe, 
C Appian. p. 4653. (ec) Appian. p. 53. 54+ 
Four leagues, or twelve milcs, 3 


which 
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which was but too ſtrongly painted in their faces. 
When they were come into the ſenate, and had de- 


clared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general 
ſhriek informed the people of their tod lamentable fate; 


and, from that inſtant, nothing was ſeen and heard in 
every part of the city, but howling and deſpair, mad- 
— VVV ĩ ͤ rumen In abged 


The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 


courſe of the hiſtory for a moment, to reflect on the 
conduct of the Romans. It is great pity that the 
fragment of Polybius, where an account is given of 


this deputation, ſhould end exactly in the moſt affect- 
ing part of this event. I ſhould ſet a much higher. 


value on one fhort reflection of ſo judicious an author, 


than on the long harangues which Appian aſeribes to 
the deputies and the conſul. I can never believe, that 
ſo rational, judicious, and juſt a man as Polybius, eould 


have approved the proceedings of the Romans on the 
preſent occaſion. We do not here diſcover, in my 


opinion, any of the characteriſtics which diſtinguiſned 
them anciently; that greatneſs of ſoul, that rectitude, 

that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and 
impoſtures, which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, formed no 


part of the Roman genius; minime Romanis artibus, 


| Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by 
| open force? Why ſhould they declare expreſsly in a 
| treaty, (a moſt ſolemn and ſacred thing), that they 
| allowed them the full enjoyment of their liberties and 
laws; and underſtand at the ſame time certain private 


conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both ? 


Why ſhould they conceal, under the ſcandalous omiſ- 
ſion of the word city in this treaty, the black deſign 
of deſtroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of 
| ſuch an equivocation, they might deſtroy it with ju- 
ſtice? In fine, why did the Romans not make their 

laſt declaration, till after they had extorted from the 
| Carthaginians, at different times, their hoſtages and 
arms; that is, till they had abſolutely rendered them 

incapable of diſobeying their moſt arbitrary W 3 
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Is it not manifeſt, that Carthage, notwithſtanding al 


its defeats and loſſes, though it was weakened and al. 


moſt. exhauſted, was ſtill a terror to the Romans; and 
that they were perſuaded they were not able to con. 
quer it by force of arms? It is very dangerous, to be 
. poſſeſſed of ſo much power, as may enable one to 
commit injuſtice with impunity, and with a proſpect 
ef being a gainer by it. The experience of all ages 
. hows, that ſtates ſeldom ſcruple to commit injuſtice, 
274.4 when they think it will conduce to their advantage. 
The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
Achzans, differs widely from what was practiſed here, 
_ Theſe people, ſays he, far from uſing artifice and de. 
ceit with regard to their allies, in order to enlarge 
| their power, did not think themſelves allowed to em. 
ploy them even againſt their enemies, conſidering on- 
ly thoſe victories as ſolid and glorious which were ob- 
_ tained ſword in hand, by dint of courage and bravery, 
_ He owns in the ſame place, that there then remained 
among the- Romans, but very faint traces of the an- 
cient generoſity of their anceſtors ; and he thinks i 
- Incumbent on him, (as he declares), to make this re 
mark, in oppoſition to a maxim which was grow! 
very common in his time among perſons in the admb 
niſtration of governments, who imagined, that honelly 
is inconſiſtent with good policy; and that it is impol 
ſible to ſucceed in the adminiſtration of ſtate-aftais, 
either in war or peace, without uſing fraud and decei 
on fame occaſions; r 
( I now return to my ſubject. The conſuls made 
no great haſte to march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpet: 
ing they had reaſon to be under any apprehenſions iron 
_ that city, as it was now difarmed. However, the in. 
habitants took the opportunity of this delay, to pit 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, being all unai 
mouſſy reſolved not to quit the city. They appoints 
nus general, without the walls, Aſdrubal, who was d 
by 2 Polyb. p. 13. f. 671-672. (g. Appian. p. 55. ; Strabo, 1 
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the head of twenty thoaſand men; and to whom de- 

ties were ſent accordingly, to intreat him to forget, 
for his country's ſake, the injuſtice which had been 
done him, from the dread they were under of the 
Romans. The command of the troops within the 
walls was given to another Aſdrubal, grandſon of Ma- 
ſmiſſa. They then · applied themſelves to making arms 
wich ineredible expedition. The temples, the palaces, 
the open markets and ſquares, were all changed into 
ſo many arſenals, where men and women worked day 
and night. Every day were made an hundred and 
forty ſhields, three hundred ſwords, five hundred pikes 
or javelins, a thouſand arrows, and a great number of 
engines to difcharge them; and becauſe they wanted 
materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly ſupplied their wants on this occaſion. 


( Maſiniſſa was very much diſguſted at the Ro- 


mans, becauſe, after he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his 
victory, without acquainting him in any manner with 
their deſign; which circumſtance cauſed ſome coldneſs 
— ET; I cen 
(i) During this interval, the conſuls were advancing 
towards the city, in order to beſiege it. As they ex- 
pected nothing leſs than a vigorous reſiſtance, the in- 


credible reſolution and courage of the beſieged filled 


them with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. The Carthagi- 


nians were for ever making the boldeſt ſallies, in order 
to repulſe the beſiegers, to burn their engines, and 
baraſs their foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the city on 
one fide, and Manilius on the other. Seipio, after- 


wards ſurnamed Africanus, was then a tribune in the 


army; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of the 


officers, no leſs by his prudence than by his brave- 


. The conſul under whom he fought, com- 


mitted many overſights, by his refuſing to follow his 
advice. This young officer drew the troops from ſe- 
veral dangers into which their imprudent leaders had 


(4) Agra f 5 CO) Id. poems 


nians, and go over to the Romans. According]y, he 
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plunged them. A renowned perſon, Phamæas by 
name, who was general of the enemy's cavalry, and 
_ continually haraſſed the foragers, did not dare to 


ever keep the field when it was Scipio's turn to ſup. 
port them ; ſo capable was he to order his troops, and 


5 poſt himſelf to advantage. So great and univerſal a 


reputation excited ſome envy againſt him in the be. 

ginning; but as he behaved, in all reſpects, with the 
utmoſt modeſty and reſerve, that envy was ſoon changed 
into admiration ; fo that when the ſenate ſent deputies 
to the camp, to inquire into the ſtate of the ſiege, the 
whole army gave him unanimouſly the higheſt com- 
mendations; the ſoldiers, as well as officers, nay the 
very generals, extolled the merit of young Scipio. $0 
neceſſary is it for a man to ſoften, if I may be allow. 


ed the expreſſion, the ſplendor of his riſing glory, by 


a ſweet and modeſt carriage; and not to excite the 
Falouly of people, by haughty and {elt- ſufficient beiz- 
 viour, as it naturally awakens pride in others, and 
0 makes even virtue itſelf odious ! | 
About the ſame time Maſiniſſa, finding bis end 
ech, ſent to deſire a viſit from Scipio, in order 
that he might inveſt him with full powers, to dil. 
| Pole, as he ſhovid ſee proper, of his kingdom and 
_ eſtate, in behalf of his children. But, on Scipio's ar. 
rival, he found that monarch. dead. Maſiniſſa had 
| commanded them, with his dying breath, to folloy 
iümplicitly the directions of Scipio, whom be appointed 
to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I ſhall 
give no farther account here of the family and poſte- 
rity. of Maſiniſſa, becauſe that would interrupt too 
5 much the hiſtory of Carthage. 
CD The high eſteem which Phamaay had entertain. 
od for Scipio, induced him to forſake the Carthag! 


joined him with above two thouſand horſe, and did 
ou. ſervice at the liege. 18 | 


( ren p. 63. A NI. 3857, Rome 601, OO Strabo, pe 
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19 (m) Calpurnius Piſo the conſul, and L. Mancinus 
his lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the 
oſpring. Nothing remarkable was tranſacted during 
. chis campaign. The Romans were even defeated on 
ſeveral occaſions, and carried on the ſiege of Carthage 
; but ſlowly. The beſieged, on the contrary, had re- 
.. covered their ſpirits. Their troops were conſiderably, 
e increaſed ; they daily got new allies; and even ſent an 
d cxpreſs as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit Phi- 
s lip“ who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus, and was then 
de engaged in war with the Romans; to exhort him to 
w. carry it on with vigour, and promiſing to furniſh him 
he with money and ſhips 15 


80 (u) This news occaſioned ſome uncaſineſs at Rome. 
w. People began to doubt the ſucceſs of a war which 
by grew daily more uncertain, and was more important 
he than had at firſt been imagined. As much as the 

13- {MW were diſſatisfied with the dilatorineſs of the generals, 
nd MF and exclaimed at their conduct, ſo much did they un- 


| animouſly agree in applauding young Scipio, and ex- 
nd tolling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come 
der to Rome, in order to ſtand candidate for the edileſhip. 
di. WW The inſtant he appeared in the aſſembly, his name, 
and his countenance, his reputation, a general perſuaſion 


ar- WW that he was deſigned by the gods to end the third Pu- 


nad nie war, as the firſt Scipio, his grandfather by adop- 
low (WE tion, had terminated the ſecond ; theſe ſeveral cir- 
ted cumſtances made a very ſtrong impreſſion on the 
nall people; and though it was contrary to law, and there- 

te · fore oppoſed by the ancient men, inſtead of the edile- 


too ip which he ſued for, the people, diſregarding for 


once the laws, conferred the (o) conſulſhip upon him, 


ain» ¶ and aſſigned him Africa for his province, without caſt - 

agi: ing lots for the provinces, as uſual and as Druſus his 
„he colleague demanded, ESE ok HE.” 
, (p) As ſoon as Scipio had completed his recruits, _ 


J ( mn) Strabo, p. 66. Cu) Id. p. 68. (0) A. M. 3858. Rome 692. 
| 7 / Appian- p . *Andeſees 
nlus TTT He 


he ſet out for Sicily, and arrive ſoon After in Utica. 
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He came very ſeaſonably for Mancinus, Piſo's lieute- 
nant, who had raſhly fixed himſelf in a poſt where he 
Vas ſurrounded by the enemy; and would have been 
cut to pieces, had not that very morning the neu 
conſul, who, at his arrival, heard of the danger he 
Was in, reimbarked his troops in the night, and failed 


with the utmolt ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. 


(9) Scipio's firſt care, after his arrival, was, to revive 
the diſcipline among the troops, which he found had 
been entirely neglected. There was not the leaſt re. 
gularity, ſubordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feaſting, and diverſions. Ke 
_ droxe from the camp all uſeleſs perſons ; ſettled the 
quality of the proviſions he would have brought in by 
the ſutlers; and allowed of none but what were plain, 
and fit for ſoldiers, ſtudiouſſy baniſhing all things of a 
dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made theſe regulations, which colt him 
but little time and pains, becauſe he bimſelf firſt {ct 
the example, he was perſuaded that thoſe under him 
were ſoldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on 
the ſiege with vigour. Having ordered his troops to 

provide themſelves with axes, levers, and ſcaling- ad. 
ders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and 
without the leaſt noiſe, to a diſtri of the city called 
Megara; when ordering them to give a ſudden and 
general ſhout, he attacked i it with great vigour. The 
enemy, who did not expect to be attacked in the 
night, were, at firft, in the vtmoſt terror; howereh 


they defended themſelves ſo courageouſly, that Scipio i 


could not ſcale the walls. But perceiving a tower 
that was forſaken, and which ſtood without the ci 
very near the walls, he detached thither a party ef 
intrepid ſoldiers, who, by the help of * pontons, gol 
from the tower on the walls, and from thence into Me 
gara, whoſe gates they broke down. Scipio entered i 
immediately after, and drove ths wang: out of that 


| (9) Appian. p. 70. 1 Jo 
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poſt ; who, terrified at this unexpected aſſault, and 
imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into the 
citadel 3 whither they were followed even by thoſe 

forces that were incamped without the city, who a- 


bandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it 


peceſfary for them to fly to a place of ſecurity. 
(r) Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 


give ſome account of the ſituation and dimenſions f IM 


Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war againſt 
the Romans, contained ſeven hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants. It ſtood at the bottom of a gulf, ſurrounded 
with the ſea, and in the form of a peninſula, whoſe 
neck, that is, the iſthmus which joined it to the con- 
tinent, was twenty nve ſtadia, or a league and a quarter 
in breadth. The peninſula was three hundred and ſixty 
ſtadia, or eighteen leagues, round. On the welt fide 
there projected from it a long neck of lang, half a 
ſtadium, or twelve fathoms, broad; which advancing 
into the ſea, divided it from a moraſs, and was fenced 


on all ſides with rocks and a ſingle wall. On the 


ſouth ſide, towards the continent, where ſtood the ci- 


| tadel called Yyr/a, the city was ſurrounded with a 


triple wall, thirty cubits high, abſtracted from the 
parapets and towers, with which it was flanked all 


round, at equal diſtances, each interval being fourſcore 


fathoms. Every tower was four ſtories high, and the 
walls but two. They were arched ; and in the lower 


: part were ſtalls large enough to hold three hundred 


elephants, with their fodder, &c.; over theſe were ſta- 
bles for four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their food. 


There likewiſe was room enough to lodge twenty 
| thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. In fine, all 
theſe were contained within the walls. The walls || 
were weak and low in one place only; and that was 


a neglected angle, which began at the neck of land 
above mentioned, and extended as far as the harbours, 


which were on the weſt ſide. Two of theſe com- 
= municated with each other, and had but one entrance, 


Cr) Appian, p. 56. et 57.; Stabo, I. 17. P. 632. 
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feventy feet broad, ſhut up with chains. The firſt 
was appropriated for the merchants, and had ſeveral 
diſtinct habitations for the ſeamen. The ſecond, or 
inner harbour, was for the ſhips of war; in the midſt 
of which ſtood an iſland, called Cothon, lined, as the 
harbour was, with large keys, in which were diſtin& 
receptacles * for ſheltering from the weather two hun- 
dred and twenty ſhips: over theſe were magazines or 


ſtorebouſes, wherein was lodged whatever is neceſſary 


for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into 
each of theſe receptacles, was adorned with two mar- 
ble pillars of the Tonic order: ſo that both the har- 
hour and the iſland repreſented on each ſide two mag. 
- nificent galleries. In this ifland was the admiral's pa- 
lace; and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the har. 
bour, he could from thenee diſcover whatever was do- 
ing at ſea, though no one, from thence, could ſce 
what was tranſacting in the inward part of the har- 
bour. The merchants, in like manner, had no pro- 
ſpect of the men of war; the two ports being ſepara- 
ted by a double wall, each having its particular gate 
that led to the city, without paſſing through the other 
harbour. (g) So that Carthage may be divided into 
three parts: The harbour, which was double, and 


called ſometimes Cothon, from the little iſland of that 


name: the citadel, named Byr/a : the city, properly 
ſo called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay 
round the citadel, and was called Megara. 
(At day-break, Aſdrubal + perceiving the igno- 
minious defeat of, his troops, in order that he might 
| be revenged on the Romans, and, at the ſame time, 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation 
and pardon, brought all the Roman priſoners he had 
taken, upon the walls, in ſight of the whole army. 


0 Boch. in Phal. p. 512. (/) Appian. p. 72. 
Niewœolxvg, Strabo. 8 5 „ 
It was he who at firſt commanded without the city, but having 
. cauſed the other Aſdrubal, Maſiniſſa's grandſon, to be put to death, he 
got the command of the troops within the walls 
3 | ET Sh There 
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There he put them to the moſt exquiſite torture; put - 
ting out their eyes, cutting off their noſes, ears, and 
fingers; tearing their {kin to pieces with iron rakes or 
harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top 
of the battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled 
the Carthaginians with horror: however, ke did not 
ſpare even them; but murdered many ſenators who 
had been ſo brave as to oppole his tyranny, _ 
() Scipio, finding himſelf abſolute maſter of the 
iſthmbs, burnt the camp which the enemy had deſert- 
ed, and built a new one for his troops. It was in a 
f ſquare form, ſurrounded with large and deep intrench- 
ments, and fenced with ſtrong paliſades. On the fide 
which faced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve 


* 3 — 6 & TFT... WT * 


8 feet high, flanked at proper diſtances with towers and 
* redoubts ; and on the middle tower he erected a very 
ba high wooden fort, from whence could be ſeen what 
2 ver was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
2 whole breadth of the iſthmus, that is, twenty-five 
8 ſtadia :. The enemy, who were within arrow- hot of 
te it, employed their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to thi- 
4 work ; but, .as the whole army worked at it day and 
to night, without intermiſſion, it was finiſhed in twenty» 
nd Hour days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from 
1 this work. Firſt, his forces were lodged more lately 
r and eommodiouſiy than before. Secondly, he cut ot? 
r all proviſions from the beſieged, to whom none could 


be brought but by land; which diſtreſſed them ex- 
ceedingly, both becauſe the ſea is frequently very tem- 
peſtuous in that place, and becauſe the Roman fleet 
kept a ſtrict guard. This proved one of the chief 
cauſes of the famine which raged ſoon after in the ci- 
ty. Beſides, Aſdrubal diſtributed the corn that was 
brought, only among the thirty thouſand men who 
ſerved under him, without ga to what became 1 
the inhabitants. | 
(C To diſtreſs thom Kill ores y the want of 
ft) Appian. p. 73. Cu) Id. p. 7 
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: proviſions; Scipio attempted to ſtop up the mouth of 
the haven, by a mole, beginning at the above-men. 
tioned neck of land, which was near the harbour. The 
beſieged looked, at firſt, upon this attempt as ridicu- 
lous, and accordingly they inſulted the workmen : but, 
at laſt, ſeeing them make an aſtoniſhing progreſs every 
day, they began to be afraid; and to take ſuch mea. 
ſures as might, if poſſible, render the attempt unſuc. 
ceſsful. Every one, to the women and children, fel 
to work, but fo privately, that all Scipio could learn 
from the priſoners, was, that they had heard a great 
noiſe in the harbour, but did not know the cauſe or oc- 


eaſion of it. Ar laſt, all things being ready, the Car- 


thaginians opened, on a ſudden, a new outlet on the 
other ſide of the haven ; and appeared at fea with a 
numerous fleet, which they had then built with the 
old materials found in their magazines. It is generally 
allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet di- 
rectly, they muſt infallibly have taken it: becauſe, as 
no ſuch attempt was expected, and every man was 
otherwiſe employed, the Carthaginians would have 
found it without rowers, ſoldiers, or officers. But the 
ruin of Carthage, ſays the hiſtorian, was decreed. Ha. 
ving therefore only offered a kind of infult or bravado 
to the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 
e) Two days after, they brought forward thcir 
| ſhips, with a reſolution to fight in good earneſt, and 
found the enemy ready for them. This battle was to 
determine the fate of both parties. It laſted a long 
time, each exerting themſelves to the utmoſt ; the 
one to fave their country reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and the other to complete their victory. During the 
fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running along un. 
der the large Roman ſhips, broke to pieces ſometimes 
their ſterns, and at other times their rudders and cars; 
and, when briſkly attacked, retreated with ſurpriſing 
ſwiftneßs, and returned immediately to the charge. At 
laſt, after the two armies had 1 wich n ſuccel 


4 — 2 82 f. 75. 1 
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till ſun-ſet, the Carthaginians thought proper to retire; 
not that they believed themſelves overcome, but in or: 
der to begin the fight again on the morrow. Part of 
their ſhips, not being able to run ſwiftly enough into 
the harbour, becauſe the mouth of it was too narrow, 
took ſhelter under a very fpacious terraſs, which had 
been thrown up againſt the walls to unload goods, on 
the ſide of which a ſmall rampart had been raiſed dua 
ring this war, to prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing 


themſelves of it. Here the fight was again renewed _ 


with more vigour than ever, and laſted till late at night. 
The Carthaginians ſuffered very much; and the few _ 
ſhips of theirs which got off, failed for refuge to the 

city. Morning being come, Scipio attacked the ter- 
raſs, and carried it, though with great difficulty; after 
which he poſted and fortified himſelf on it, and built 


| a brick wall cloſe to thoſe of the city, and of the ſame 
| height. When it was finiſhed, he commanded four 


thouſand men to get on the top of it, and to diſcharge 
from it a perpetual ſhower of darts and arrows upon 
the enemy, which did great execution ; becauſe; as 
the two walls were of equal height, there was ſcarce 


one dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. 


(x) During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured 


| to overpower the enemy's troops without the city, 
| who very much haraſſed the troops that brought his 
| proviſions, and protected ſuch as were ſent to the be- 
| fieged. For this purpoſe be attacked a neighbour- 
| ing fort, called Nepheris, where they uſed to ſhelter 


themſelves. In the laſt action, above ſeventy thouſand 


| of the enemy, as well ſoldiers as peaſants, who had 
been inliſted, were cut to pieces; and the fort was _ 


carried with great difficulty, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of 


| two and twenty days. The ſeizure of this fort was 
| followed by the ſurrender of almoſt all the ſtrong-holds 


in Africa; and contributed very much to the taking 


| of Carthage itſelf, into which, from that time, it was 1 
| almoſt impoſſible to bring any proviſions. os ON | 


555 Early 


00 Early in the ſpring, Scipio attacked, at one and 
the ſame time, the harbour called Cot hon, and the ci. 


tadel. Having poſſeſſed himſelf of the wall which fur. 


rounded this port, he threw himſelf into the great 
| ſquare of the city that was near it, from whence was 
an aſcent to the citadel, up three ftrects ; on each ſide 

of which were houſes, from the tops whereof a ſhower 
of darts were diſcharged upon the Romans; who were 
bbliged, before they could advance farther, to force the 

| Houſes they came farſt to, and poſt themſelves in them, 

In order to diſlodge from thence the enemy who fought 
from the neighbouring houſes. The combat which 
Was carried on from the tops and in every part of the 
houſes, continued fix days, during which a dreadfol 
ſlaughter was made. To clear the ſtreets, and make 
way for the troops, the Romans dragged aſide, with 
| hooks, the bodies of ſuch of the inhabitants as had 


been lain, or precipitated headlong from the houſes ; 


and threw them into pits, the greateſt part of them 
being {till alive and panting. In this toil, which laſted 
ix days and as many nights, the ſoldiers were relicved 
from time to time, by freſh ones, without which they 
would have been quite ſpent. Scipio was the only 
perſon who did not take a wink of fleep all this time; 


giving orders in all places, and ſcarce allowing himſch 


leiſure to take the leaſt refreſhment, _ 1 
- (2) There was {till reaſon to believe, that the ſiege 
avould laſt much longer, and occaſion a great effuſion 
of blood. But on the ſeventh day, there appeared a 
company of men in a ſuppliant poſture and habit, who 
deſired no other conditions, but that the Romans 
would pleaſe to ſpare the lives of all thoſe who ſhould 


1 be willing to leave the citadel: which requeſt was 


granted them, only the deſerters were excepted. Ac- 
Cordingly, there came out fifty thouſand men and wo- 
men, who were ſent into the fields: under a ſtrong 


1 guard. The deſerters, who were about nine hundred, 


 Zinding they would not be allowed quarter, fortitice 


U Mun. p.75. A. M. 3255. Roms eg. C2) Id. f.. 
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bal, his wife and two children: where, though their 


number was but ſmall, they might have held out . 
long time, becauſe the temple ſtood on a very high! 


hill, upon rocks, to which the aſcent was by ſixty 


ſteps. But at laſt, exhauſted by hunger and watch- 
ings, oppreſſed with fear, and ſeeing their deſtruction 


at hand, they loſt all patience; when, abandoning the 
lower part of the temple, they retired to the uppermoſt 


ſtory, and reſolved not to quit it but with their lives. 


In the mean time Aſdrubal, being deſirous of ſaving 


his own life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying 
an olive-branch in his hand, and threw himſelf at his 


feet, Scipio ſhowed him immediately to the deſerters ; 
who, tranſported with rage and fury at the ſight, vent- 


ed millions of imprecations againſt him, and ſet fire 


to the temple. Whilſt it was lighting, we are told, 
that Aſdrubal's wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplendidly as 


poſſible, and placing herſelf with her two children in 


ſight of Scipio, addreſſed him with a loud voice: © I 


&« call not down,” ſays ſhe, © curſes upon thy head, 


* Roman; for thou only takeſt the privilege allow- 


| © ed by the laws of war. But may the gods of Car- 
e thage, and thou in concert with them, puniſh, ac- 


e cording to his deſerts, the falſe wretch, who has be- 


« trayed his country, his gods, his wife, his children Y 


Then, directing herſelf to Aſdrubal, “ Perfidious 


„ wretch,” ſays ſhe; © thou baſeſt of creatures! 
&« this fire will prefently conſume both me and my 
children; but as to thee, (too ſhameful general of 


Carthage), go—adorn the gay triumph of thy con- 


* queror — ſuffer, in the ſight of all Rome, the tor- 


4 tures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt !” She had no ſooner 


pronounced theſe words, but ſeizing her children, ſhe 
cut their throats, threw them into the flames, and af- 
terwards ruſhed into them herſelf; in which ſhe was 


imitated by all the deſerters. 


| (4a) Wich regard to Scipio, when he ſaw this famous 


(en Appian. p. 32. 
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themſelves in the temple of. Æſculapius, with Aſdru- 
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City, which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and 
might have been compared to the greateſt empires, on 
account of the extent of its dominions both by fea and 
land; its mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and 
_ riches ; and that the Carthaginians were even ſuperior 
to other nations, by their courage and greatneſs of 
foul; as, notwithſtanding their being deprived of arms 
and ſhips, they had ſuſtained, for three whole years, 
all the hardſhips and calamities of a long ſiege: ſce- 
ing, I ſay, this city entirely ruined, hiſtorians relate, 
that he could not refuſe his tears to the unhappy fate 
of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, and 
empires, are liable to revolutions no leſs than parti- 
cular men; that the like ſad fate had befallen Troy, 
anciently fo powerful; and, in later times, the Aſſy- 
rians, Medes, and Perſians, whoſe dominions were 

once of fo great an extent; and laſtly, the Macedo- 
nians, whoſe empire had been ſo glorious throughout 

the world. Full of theſe mournful ideas, he pens 


1 the following verſes of Homer, 


*Eoorrou 3 NActp dry ror dN IAtog 4 tom, © F 
Kal Leia % Accs 2 TIpiapeoio. | | II. 4“ 164. 169. 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
Aud one predigious ruin ſwallow all, Pope. 


thereby denouncing the future deſtiny of Rome, as he 
himſelf confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired Scipio to 


0 explain himſelf on that occaſion. . 


Had the truth enlightened his ſoul, he” would have 
diſcovered what we are tavght in the ſcriptures, that 
( becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and 
"riches got by deceit, à kingdom is tranflated from one 
People to another. Carthage is deſtroyed, becauſe its 
; 8 perfidiouſneſs, and cruelty, have attained 
ꝓpeir utmoſt height. The like fate will attend Rome, 


hben its My . 28 ape > i ylurps 
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tions, concealed beneath a ſpecious and delufive ſhew 
of juſtice and virtue, fall have compelled the ſove- 
reign Lord, the diſpoſer of empires, to give the uni- 
verſe an important leſſon in its fall. 
(c Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave 
the plunder of it (the gold, ſilver, ſtatües, and other 
offerings which ſhould be found in the temples except - 
ed) to his ſoldiers for ſome days. He afterwards be- 
ſtowed ſeveral military rewards on, them, as well as 
on the officers, two of whom had particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and C. Fan- 
nius, who firſt ſcaled the walls. After this, adorning 
a very ſmall ſhip (an excellent failor) with the enemy's 
ſpoils, he ſent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 
(d) At the ſame time, he ordered the inhabitants of 
Sicily to come and take poſſeſſion of the pictures and 


| ſtatues which the Carthaginians had plundered them of 
in the former wars. When he reſtored to the citizens 


of Agrigentum Phalaris's famous bull *, he told them, 
that this bull, which was, at one and the ſame time, 
a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, and 


of the lenity of their preſent ſovercigns, ought to make 


them ſenſible, which would be moſt advantageous for 
them, to live under the yok of Sicilians, or the go- 
vernment of the Romans. | 

Having expoſed to ſale part of the ſhale of Carthage, 
he commanded, on the moſt fevere penalties, his fa- 
mily not to take, or even buy any of them; ſo careful 
was he to remove from himſelf, and all belonging to 
him, the leaſt ſuſpicion of avarice. _ 

Ce) When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themſelves to -: 
the moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, as if the pu- 
blic tranquillity had rot been ſecured till that inſtant. 


(c) App. p. 83. A. M. 3859. Carthage 701. Rome 693. Ant. 1 0. 
145. (a) Id. p. 83.  (e) Id. p. 83. 

- Quem taurum Scipio cum redderet Agrigentinis, dixifſe Amr, * · 5 
quum eſſe illos 2s. heads utrum. efſet Siculis utllius, ſuiſne ſervire, an po · 


pulo R. obtemperare; gum idem monumentum et domeſticæ eee, i, 


et cee ts we ts _ Verr. 6 6. n. 73. 
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They revolved in their minds; all the calamities which 4 
the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in Sicily, it 
m Spain, and even in Italy, for ſixteen years together, c 


during which, Hannibal had plundered four hundred 
towns, deſtro oyed three hundred thouſand men, and Cl 


reduced Rome itſelf to the utmoſt extremity. Amidſt et 
the remembrance of theſe paſt . evils, the people in 9¹ 
Rome would aſk one another, whether it were really 2 
true that Carthage was in aſhes ? All ranks and degrec; ly 
of men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greatelt m 
gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens were, for vi 
many days, employed wholly 3 in ſolemn ſacrifices, i in 
public prayers, games, and ſpectacles. to 
After theſe religious duties were ended, the ſe. m 
nate ſent ten commiſſioners into Africa, to regulate, in w 
conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of that pi 
country, in times to come. Their firſt care was, to ni 
demoliſh whatever was ſtill remaining of Carthage *. W cc 


Rome +, though miſtreſs of almoſt the whole world, pr 
could not believe herſelf ſafe as long as even the name 

of Carthage was in being: ſo true it is, that an inve- wi 
terate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, laſt: in 
even beyond the time when all cauſe of fear is re- lif 


moved ; and does not ceaſe, till the object that occa- Wi 
ſions it is no more. Orders were given, in the name MW co 
of the Romans, that it ſhould never be inhabited again; cit 
and dreadful imprecations were denounced againt we 


thoſe, who, contrary to this prohibition, ſhould at- 
tempt to rebuild any parts of it, eſpecially thoſe called 
wh and Megara. In the mean As o one who 


05 Appian. p. 84. 75 

* We may guels at the dimenſions of 435 famous city, by what Flo- 
rus ſays, viz. that it was ſeventeen days on fire, before it could be al 
conſumed. Oyanta urbs delete fit, ut de ceteris taceam, vel ignium wd 
Probari pffoteſt : quippe per continuos decem et ſeptem dies vix potutl : ence 
dium extingui. Lib. 2. c. 1. 

I Neque ſe Roma, jam terrarum "FM 8 ſecuram ſperavit fore 
i nomen uſquam maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium certaminibus o. 
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deſired it, was admitted to ſee Carthage; Scipio be- 
| ing well pleaſed to have people view the fad ruins of a 
city which had dared to contend with Rome for em- 
pire . The commiſſioners decreed further, that thoſe 
cities, which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, ſhould all be razed, and their territories be 
given to the Roman allies ; they particularly made a 
orant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole country 
lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the reſt they 
made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman Pro- 
vince, whither a prætor was ſent annually. _ 
(g) All matters being thus ſettled, Scipio returned 
to Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So 


e. magnificent a one had never been ſeen before; the 
in whole exhibiting nothing but ſtatues, rare invaluable 
at pictures, and other curioſities, which the Carthagi- 
to W nians had, for many years, been collecting in other 
countries; not to mention the money carried into the 
id, public treaſury, that amounted to immenſe ſums. 

ne (4) Notwithſtanding the great precautions which 
e · MW were taken to hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, 
ft; in leſs than thirty years after, and even in Scipio's 
re- lifetime, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate himſelf 
ca- vith the people, undertook to found it anew; and 
me conducted thither a colony conſiſting of ſix thouſand 
in; {MW citizens for that purpoſe. The ſenate hearing, that the 
inſt WW workmen had. been terrified by many unlucky omens, 
at. at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying 
el the foundations of the new city, would have ſuſpended 
bo the attempt; but the tribune, not being over ſcrupu- 


lous in religious matters, carried on the work, not- 
| withſtanding all theſe bad preſages, and finiſhed it in 
a few days. This was the firſt Roman cOnny that 
| ever was ſent out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of buts were built 
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(4) Vel. Paterc. 1.1. e. 12. 00 Appian, . 25. iO \Plutarch. in 
vit. Gracch. p- 839. "th 


* Ut ipſe locus eorum, gui cum hac utbe de i imperio cextaromt, veſti | 
9 | Ya calamitatis oſtenderet. Cic. Agrar. 2. n. 50. | | 
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had been vented at the time of its deſtruction againſt 
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chere; ſince we are told, * that when Marius retired 
hither, in his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and 
poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, conſoling 
| himſelf by the fight of ſo altonithing a ſpectacle; 
himſelf ſerving, in ſore meaſure; as a conſolation to 
chat Want ring! nh x bEph dy 
ci) Appian relates, that Julius Cœſar, after the death 
of Pompey, having croſſed into Africa, ſaw, in a dream, 
an army compoſed of a prodigious number of ſoldiers, 
who, with tears in their eyes, called him; and that, 
truck with the viſion, he writ down in his pocket- 
bock the deſign which he formed on this occaſion, of 
rebuilding may and Corinth: but that having been 
murdered ſoon after by the conſpirators, Auguſtus Cæ. 
far, his adopted ſon, who found this memorandum 
among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the ſpot where 
it ſtood formerly, in order that the imprecations which 


thoſe who ſhould preſume to rebuild it, might not fall 
hh j 
(4) I know not what foundation Appian has for this 
ſtory ; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and Co. 
rinth were rebuilt at the ſame time by Cæſar, to whom 
he gives the name of god, by which title, a little be- 
fore (1), he had plainly intended Julius Cæſar: and 
Plutarch (in), in the life of that emperor, aſcribes ex- 
preſsly to him the eſtabliſhment of theſe two colonies; 
and obſerves, that one remarkable circumſtance in 
_ theſe two cities is, that as both had been taken and 
_ deſtroyed together, they likewiſe were rebuilt and re- 
peopled at the ſame time. However this be, Strabo 
_ affirms, that, in his time, Carthage was as populous MW P 

as any city in Africa; and it roſe to be the capital of WW 
Africa under the ſucceeding emperors. It exiſted for bu 


1 pag. 85. TL. 17. p. 833. (D p. 83. Cm) p. 731. 

__ * Marius curſum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in tugurio ru. 
narum Carthaginienſium toleravit: cum Marius aſpiciens Carthaginen, 
ill intuens Marium, alter alteri poſſent eſſe ſolatio. Vel. Pat. J. 2. c. 19. 


about 


40 


about ſeven. hundred years after in ſplendor; but ar 
laſt was ſo completely deſtroyed by the Saracens, in 
the beginning of the ſeventh century, that neither its 
name, nor the leaſt footſteps of it are known at this 
time in the country: 


A digreffo on on the manners and charaticr of the ee _ 


the famous Paulus Amilius, who conquered Perſeus, 
the laſt King of Macedon ; and conſequently grandſon 


Africanus, and called Scipio Emilianus, the names of 
the two families Neg ſo united purſuant to the law 
of adoptions. Our * Scipio ſupported with equal 


poſſeſſed of all the exalted qualities of the ſword and 


cumſtance ſeldom found at that time in perſons of the 
military profeſſion), by his exquiſite taſte for polite 
literature, and all the ſciences, as well as by the un- 
common regard he ſhowed to learned men. It is uni- 


| of Terence's comedies, the moſt polite and elegant 
| Writings which the Romans could boaſt. We are 
told of Scipio +, that no man could blend more hap- 

: pily repoſe and Sen, nor employ his leiſure- on 851 5 


3 ercuit. Did. . 13. 
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cond SCIPIO AF RICGAN US. | 
SI, the deſtroyer of Carthage, was fo to 


to that Paulus who loſt bis life in the battle of Can- 
nz. He was adopted by the fon of the great Scipio 


luſtre the honour and dignity of both houſes, being 


gown. The whole tenor of his life, ſays an hiſtorian, 
whether with regard to his actions, his thoughts, or 
words, was conſpicuous for its great beauty and regu- 
larity. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly, (a cir- 


verſally known, that he was reported to be the author 


is Scipio Emilianus, 1 vir avitis p. Aficani paterniſque L. Pauli virtuti- 
dus ſimillimus, omnibus belli ac togæ dotibus, ingeniique ac ſtudiorum 
emineutiſſimus ſcculi ſai, qui nihil in vita niſi lu dandum aut Berit, aut 
dixit, aut ſenſit. Vel. Paterc. l. 1. c. 12. 85 Ss 


+ Neque enim quiſquam hoc Scipione 8 3 negotiorum 
otio diſpunxit : ſemperque aut belli ant pacis ſerviit artibus, ſemper inter 
arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus periculis aut animum Ae ex 
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with greater delicacy and taſte. Thus was he divided 


between arms and books, between the military la- 
bours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of 


_ foils of war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences. 
By this he ſhowed, that nothing does greater honour 
to a perſon of diſtin&tion, of what quality or profeſ- 
ſion ſoever he be, than the adorning his ſoul with 
knowledge. Cicero, ſpeaking of Scipio, ſays, * that 
he always had Xenophon's works in his hands, which 
are ſo famous for the ſolid- and excellent inſtructions 
they contain bath in regard to war and policy. 

() He owed this exquiſite taſte for polite learning 
and the ſciences to the excellent education which Pau- 
Jus Amilins beſtowed on his children. He had put 
them under the ableſt maſters in every art; and did 
not ſparc any colt on that occaſion, though his cir- 
cumſtances were very narrow. P. Emilius himſelf 
was preſent at all their leſſons, as often as the affairs 
of government would permit; becoming, by this 
means, their chief preceptor. 


finiſhed the exalted-qualities which, by the ſuperiority 
of his genius and diſpoſition, and the excellency of 
his education, were already the ſubject of admiration. 
Polybius, with a great number of Achaians, whole 
fidelity the Romans ſuſpected during the war with 


attracted the eyes, .and made his converſation the de- 

fire of all perſons of the higheſt quality in that city. 
Scipio, when ſcarce cighteen, devoted himſelf entirely 
to Polybius ; and confidered, as the greateſt felicity of 
his life, the opportunity he had of. being inſtructed by 
410 great a maſter, whoſe deere he Preferred to all 


Oo Plut. i in vit. Emil. Paul WI Excerpt e Polyb. p- 3 


Alfrieanus ſemper Soeraticum Xenophontem in manu habebat. 


the 
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the cabinet; in which he either exerciſed his body in 


Co) The {trift union between Polybius and Scipio 


Perſeus, was detained i in Rome; where his merit ſoon 


ba 
6 

2 
#3 
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the vain and idle amuſements which are generally ſo 


ö _ «thoſe rich poſſeſſions to Papiria his mother; who, ha- 


| Zmilius, and not being in circumſtances to fupport 


eagerly purſued by young perſons. 3 
Polybius's firſt care was; to inſpire Scipio with an 
averſion for thoſe equally dangerous and ignominious 
pleaſures, to which the Roman youth were fo ſtrong - 


ly addicted; the greateſt part of them being already ; 


depraved and-corrupted, by the luxury and licentiouſ—- 
neſs which riches and new conqueſts had introduced - 
in Rome. Seipio, during the firſt five years that he | 
continued in ſo excellent a ſchool, made the greateſt 
improvement in it; and, deſpiſing the levity and wan- 
tonneſs, as well as the pernicious examples of perſons 
of the ſame age with himſelf, he was looked upon, 
even at that time, as a ſhining model of diſcretion and 
JJ len 
From hence, the tranſition was eaſy and natural, to 
generoſity, to a noble diſregard of riches, and to 2 
laudable uſe of them; all virtues ſo requiſite in perſons 
of illuſtrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the 
moſt exalted pitch; as appears from ſome inſtances of 
this kind related by Polybius, and highly warthy our 
admiration. II 8 
Emilia *, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned 
here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, a great 
eſtate to the latter. This lady, beſides the diamonds 
and jewels which are worn by women of her high 
rank, poſſeſſed a great number of gold and ſilver veſ- 
ſels uſed in ſacrifices, together with ſeveral ſplendid 
equipages, and a conſiderable number of ſiaves of both _ 
ſexes; the whole ſuited to the augait houſe into which 
ſhe had married. At her death, Scipio made over all 


ving been divorced a conſiderable time before by Paulus 


the dignity of her birth, lived in great obſcurity, and 
never appeared in the aſſemblies er public ceremonies. 


he was ſiſter of Paulus Zmilius, father of the ſccond Spie Affi 
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But when ſhe again frequented them with a magnifi- 


cCeent train, this noble generoſity of Scipio did him great 
} - honour, eſpecially in the minds of the ladies, who ex- 
patiated on it in all their converſations, and in a city, 


whoſe inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were not eaſily pre- 
 vailed upon to part with their money. 


Seipio was no leſs admired on another occaſion. He 


Was bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three 
different times, to the two dabghters of Scipio his 
grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which 

- amounted to fifty thouſand French crowns *. The time 


forthe payment of the firſt ſum being expired, Scipio 
put the whole money into the hands of a banker. Ti- 


berius Gracchus, and Scipio Naſica, who had married 


the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio had made a miſ- 


take, went to him, and obſerved, that the laws allowed 


him three years to pay this ſum in, and at three different 
times. Young Scipio anſwered, that he knew very 
well what the laws directed on this occaſion ; that they 
might indeed be executed in their greateſt rigour with 


ſtrangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat 
one another with a more generous ſimplicity ; and 


therefore he deſired them to receive the whole ſum. 
They were ſtruck with ſuch admiration at the genero- 


ſity of their kinſman, that, in their return home, 
they reproached + themſelves for their narrow way of 


thinking, at a time when they made the greateſt fi- 


gure, and had the higheſt regard paid to them, of any 


family in Rome. This generous action, ſuys Polybius, 


Was the more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, ſo 


far from conſenting to pay fifty thouſand crowns be- 
fore they were due, would pay even a thouſand before 


the time for payment was elapſed. Beat 0355 
It was from the ſame noble ſpirit, that, two years 
after, Paulus Æmilius his father being dead, he made 


_ over to his brother Fabius, who was not fo wealthy as 
dimſelf, the part of their father's eſtate which was his 


8 by Or 11,250 |. Sterling. 
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| (Scipioꝰs) due, (amounting to above threeſcore thouſand 
erowns *), in order that there might not be ſo great a 
: diſparity between his fortune and that of his brother. 


This Fabius being deſirous to exhibit a ſhow of gla- 


 dintors-after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his me- 
mory, (as was the cuſtom in that age), and not being 


able to defray the expences on this occaſion, which 
amounted to a very heavy ſum, Scipio made him a 
preſent of fifteen thouſand crowns +, in order to de- 


fray at leaſt half the charges of it. 


The ſplendid preſents which Scipio had made his 


mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as 
equity, after her demiſe; and his ſiſters, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim 
to them. Nevertheleſs, Scipio thought it would have 
been diſhonourable in him, had he taken them back 
again. He therefore made over to his ſiſters, what- 
ever he had preſented to their mother, which amounted _ 


to a very. conſiderable ſum; and, by this freth proof 
of his glorious diſregard of wealth, and the tender 


friendſhip he had for his family, acquired the applauſe 


of the whole city. 


Theſe different -benefaQions; which. A0 all 1 5 
together to a prodigious ſum, ſeem to have reccived a 


brighter luſtre from the age in which he beſtowed them, 


be being ſtill very young; and yet more from the 


circumſtances of the time when, they were preſented, 


as well as the kind and obliging — he aſſumed 
on thoſe occaſions. | 


The incidents 1 have here given, are ſo repugnant be 


to the maxims of this age, that there might be reaſon _ 


to fear, the reader would conſider them merely as the 
rhetorical flouriſhes of an hiſtorian, who was preſu: 
diced in favour of his hero; if it was hot well known, 


that the predominant. characteriſtic of Polybius, by £ 


whom they are. related, is a ſincere love for truth, and 
an utter averſion to adulation of every kind. In the 
very paſſage whence this relation is extracted, he 
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thought it would be neceſſary for him to be a little 
guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions 


and rare qualities of Scipio; and he obſerves, that as 


his writings were to be peruſed by the Romans, who 


were perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars 


of this great man's life, he would certainly be ani- 
madverted upon by them, ſhould he venture to ad- 
voance any falſchood : an affront to which it is not pro- 
bable that an author, who is ever ſo little tender of 

his reputation, would. expoſe himſelf, eſpecially if no 


advantage was to accrue-to him from it. 
We have already obſerved, that Scipio had never 
given into the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes to 


which the young people at Rome ſo wantonly aban- 
doned themſelves. :Bur he was ſufficiently. compenſated 
for this ſelf-denial of all deſtructive pleaſures, by the 


vigorous health he enjoyed all the reſt of his life, which 


enabled him to taſte pleaſures of a much purer and 


more exalted kind, and to perform the great Actions 
that reflected ſo much glory upon him. 


Hunting, which was his darling exerciſe, contui. 


buted alſo very much to invigorate his conſtitution, and 


enable him to endure. the hardeſt toils. Macedonia, 
whither he followed his father, gave him an opportu- 
nity of indulging to the utmoſt of his deſire his pal- 


every kind. | Paulus Amilius, ſtudious of procuring his 


{jon in this reſpect; for the chace, which was the u- 
ſual diverſion of the Macedonian monarchs, having 
been laid aſide. for ſome years on account ef the wars, 
Scipio found there an incredible quantity of game of 


fon virtuous pleaſures of every kind, in order to divert 
bis mind from thoſe which reaſon prohibits, gave him 
full liberty to indulge himſelfinhis favourite ſport, du- 
ring all the time that the Roman forces continuedin that 


Country, after the victory he had gained over Pericus, 


2 
\ 
4 
1 

} 
: 
* 


The illuſtrious. youth employed his leiſure-hours in an 
exerciſe which ſuited ſo well his age and inclination; 


and was as ſucceſsful in this innocent war againſt the 


beaſts in Macedonia, as his father had been in tha 


8 Which 
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which he had carried on againſt the inhabitants of 


the country. D 5s 4+ | | 5 
It was at Scipio's return from Maeedon, that he 


met with Polybius in Rome, and contracted the ſtrict. 
friendſhip with him, which was afterwards ſo beneficial 
to our young Roman, and did him almoſt as much ho- 
nour in after ages as all his conqueſts. We find, by 
hiſtory, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. 
One day, when himſelf and Scipio were alone, the lat- 
ter vented himſelf freely to him, and complained, but 

in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, that he, in their 
converſations at table, always directed himſelf to his 
brother Fabius, and never to him. © I am ſenſible,” 
lays he, © that this indifference ariſes from your ſup- 
“ poſing, with all our citizens, that I am a heedleſs 


young man, and wholly averſe to the taſte which 


“ now prevails in Rome, becauſe I do not plead at 


the bar, nor ſtudy the graces of elocution. But 
« how ſhould I do this? IJ am told perpetually, that 
« the Romans expect a general, and not an orator, 


from the houſe of the Scipio's. I will confeſs to 


« you.(pardon the ſincerity with which I reveal my 
thoughts), that your coldneſs and indifference grieve 
me exceedingly.” Polybius, ſurpriſed at theſe un - 


expected words, made Scipio the kindeſt anſwer; and 
aſſured the illuſtrious youth, that though he always di- - 


rected himſelf to his brother, yet this was not out of 


| diſreſpect to him, but only becauſe Fabius was the el · 
deſt; not to mention (continued Polybius) that, 


knowing you poſſeſſed but one ſoul, I conceived that 
I addreſſed both when I ſpoke to either of you. He 

then : aſſured Scipio, that he was entirely at his com- 
mand: that with regard to the ſciences, for which he 


| Ciſcovered the happieſt genius, he would have oppor- 
| 4unities ſufficient to improve himſelf in them, from the 
| great number of learned Grecians who reſorted daily 
to Rome; but that, as to the art of war, which was 
| properly his profeſſion and his favourite ſtudy, he (Po- 
1ybius) might be of ſome little ſervice to him. He 


had | 


had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio, graſping 
his hand in a kind of rapture: Oh ! when,” ſays he, 

4 ſhall I ſee the happy day, when, diſengaged from 
all other avocations, and living with me, you will 
be ſo much my friend, as to improve my under- 
e ſtanding, and regulate my affections? It is then I 
* ſhall think myſelf worthy of my illuſtrious ance- 

«& ftors,? From that time Polybius, overjoyed to ſec 
ſo young a man breathe ſuch noble ſentiments, devoted 
- himſelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after 


paid him as much reverence as if he had been his father. 


However, Scipio did not only eſteem Polybius as an 
excellent hiſtorian, but valued him much more, and 
reaped much greater advantages from him, by his be- 

ing ſo able a warrior, and fo profound a politician, 
- Accordingly, he conſulted him on every occaſion, and 
always took his advice even when he was at the head 
of his army ; concerting in private with Polybius, all 
the operations of the campaign, all the movements of 
| the forces, all enterpriſes againſt the enemy, and the 
ſeveral meaſures proper for rendering them fuccelsful, 
Cp) In a word, it was the common report, that our 
Huſtrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action but when he was adviſed to it by Polybius ; nor 


euer commit an error, except when he acted without 
. . conſulting him, 


I flatter myſelf that the reader will excuſe this long 
digreſſion, which may be thought foreign to my ſub- 
ject, as I am not writing the Roman hiſtory. How. 


| ever, it appeared to me fo well adapted to the generil 


deſign I propoſe to myſelf in this work, viz. the cul- 
tivating and improving the minds of youth, that [ 


| could not forbear introducing it here, though J was 


ſenſible this is not directly its proper place. And, in- 
- deed, theſe examples ſhow, how important it is, that 
_young people ſhould receive a liberal and virtuous edu. 
cation; and the great benefit they reap, by frequenting 
and correſponding carly with Js of x merit: for 
0 2 Pauſan, i in Arcad. L 9. » 505 | 100 
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in beſtowing the largeſt ſums upon them! This ex- 


but blame INT for mining. 
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| {iderable part of that of Africa, and therefore | is not 


die with ſatisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, 


ble for him to receive this conſolation, he ſent for his 
| vife and children, and ſpoke to them as follows. * L 
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theſe were the foundations whereon were built the fame 
and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But, 
above all, how noble a model for our age (in which 
the moſt inconſiderable, and even trifling concerns, of- 

ten create feuds and animoſities between brothers and 
ſiſters, and diſturb the peace of families) is the gene- 
rous diſintereſtedneſs of Scipio, who, whenever he had 
an oppor tunity of ſerving his relations, took a delight 


cellent paſſage of Polybius had eſcaped me, by its not 
being inſerted in the folio edition of his works. It be- 
longs indeed naturally to the book, where, treating of 
the taſte with regard to ſolid glory, I mentioned the 
contempt in which the ancients. held riches, and the | 
excellent uſe they made of them. I therefore thought 
myſelf indiſpenſably obliged, to reſtore, on this occa- 
ſion, to young ftudents, what I afterwards cond not 


5 5 PROMISED, after finiſhing what related to the re- 
public of Carthage, to return to the family and poſte- 
rity of Maſinifſa. This piece of hiſtory forms a con- 


quite foreign to my ſubject. | 

(), From Maſiniſſa's having Jeclared: for the Ro- = 
mans in the time of the firſt Scipio, he had always ad- = 
hered to that honourable alliance, with an almoſt un- | 
e zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approach- n 

ing, he wrote to the proconſul of Africa, under whoſe 
ſtandards the younger Scipio then fought, to deſire that 1 
Roman might be ſent to him; adding, that he ſhould FF 


after having made him executor to his will. But be- 
lieving that he ſhould be dead before it could be poſſi- 


0 ap. ven Yal-Max: bs. c. 2. AM. 3957, Rome 602. | 
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e know no other nation but the Romans; and, among 
ec this nation, no other family but that of the Scipio's. 


L now, in my expiring moments, impower Scipio 


ce Amilianus, to diſpoſe in an abſolute manner of all 
« my poſſeſſions, and to divide my kingdom among 
„ my children. I require, that whatever Scipio may 
4 decree, ſhall be executed as punctually, as if I my- 
es ſelf had appointed it by my will.“ After ſaying 
theſe words, he breathed his laſt, being upwards of 
- ninety years of age. © 

(r) This prince, during his youth, had met with 


ſtrange reverſes of fortune, having been diſpoſſeſſed of 


bis kingdom, obliged to fly from province to province, 
and a thouſand times in danger of his life. Being ſup- 
ported, ſays the hiſtorian, by the divine protection, he 
was afterwards: favoured, till his death, with a perpe- 
tual ſeries of proſperity, unruffled by any ſiniſter acci- 


dent: for he not only recovered his own kingdom, 


but added to it that of Syphax his enemy ; and ex- 


| tending his kingdom from Mauritania as far as Cyrene, 
| he became the moſt powerful prince of all Africa. He 


Was bleſſed, till he left the world, with the greateſt 
health and vigour ; which doubtleſs was owing to his 
extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually ſuſ- 


tained. Though ninety years of age, he performed 


all the exerciſes uſed by“ young men, and always 
rode without a ſaddle : and Polybius obſerves, (a cir- 
 cumſtance preſerved by (s) Plutarch), that, the day af- 
ter a great victory over the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſa 
was ſeen, ſitting at the door of his tent, eating a piece 
r ² een 95 
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() He left fifty-four ſons, of whom three only were 


Cr Appian. ibid. (s, An ſeni gerenda ſit reſp. p. 79r. 

t) Appian Val. Max. I. 5. c. 2. e 
Cicero introduces Cato, ſpeaking as follows of Maſiniſſa's vigorous 
conſtitution. Arbitror te audire, Scipio, boſpes tuus Maſiniſſa que faciit 
| bodie nonaginta annos natus ; cum ingreſſus iter pedibus ſit, in equum omri. 
no non aſcendere; cum equo, ex equo non deſcendere; nullo imbre, nul's 
 Frigore adduci, ut capite operto fit ; ſummam eſſe in eo corporis ſiccitaten. 
Hague extqui omnia regis officia et munera. De ſenectute. 
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legitimate, viz. Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſtanabal. |} 

Scipio divided the kingdom between theſe three, and 
gave conſiderable poſſeſſions to the reſt : but the two 

laſt dying ſoon after, Micipſa became ſole poſſeſſor of 

_ theſe extenſive dominions. He had two ſons, Adher- 


bal and Hiempſal; whom he educated in his palace 


with Jugurtha his nephew, (Maſtanabals ſon), . of | 


whom he took as much care as he did of his own © 
children. * This laſt-mentioned prince poſſeſſed ſe. 
veral eminent qualities, which gained him univerſal e- - 


ſteem. Jugurtha, who was finely ſhaped, and very 


handſome, of the moſt delicate wit, and the moſt ſo- 
lid judgment, did not devote himſelf, as young men 


commonly do, to a life of ny and pleaſure. He u- 


ſed to exerciſe himſelf with perſons of his age, in run- 
ning, riding, throwing the javelin; and though he 


ſurpaſſed all his companions, there was not one of 


them but loved him. The chace was his only delight, 
but it was that of lions and other ſavage beaſts. To 


finiſh bis character, he excelled in all things, and 


ſpoke very little of himſelf : Plurimum facere, et mi- 
So conſpicuous an aſſemblage of fine talents and per- 
fections, began to excite the jealouſy of Micipſa. He 


ſaw himſelf in the decline of life, and his children very 


young. + He knew the prodigious lengths which am- 


| bition is capable of going, when a crown is in view ; 


and that a man, with talents much inferior to thoſe of 
Jugurtha, might be dazzled by ſo reſplendent a temp- 
tation, eſpecially when united with ſuch favourable cir- 
cumſtances. In order therefore to remove a competi- 
tor, ſo dangerous with regard to his children, he gave 


Jugurtha the command of the forces which he ſent to 
| the afliſtance of the Romans, who, at that time, were 
beſieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 


All this hiſtory of Jugurtha is extracted from salluſt. W 
4 Terrebat eum natura mortalium, avida imperii, et præceps ad ex- 


plendam animiĩ cupidinem: piæterea opportunitas ſuæ liberorumque æta- 
| Us, quæ etiam mediocres viros ſpe prædæ tranſverſos agit, Salluſt. | 
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| Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the moſt heroic 
bravery, he flattered himſelf, that he probably would 


ruſh upon danger, and loſe his life. However, he was 


miſtaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted | 


courage, the utmoſt calmneſs of mind; and, a circum- 
ſtance very rarely found in perſons of his age, he pre- 


ſerved a juſt medium between a timorous foreſight, | 
and an impetuous raſhneſs *. In this campaign, he 


won the eſteem and friendſhip of the whole army. 


_ Scipio ſent him back to his uncle with letters of re- 
commendation, and the moſt advantageous teſtimo- 

nials of his conduct, after having given him very pru- 

dent advice with regard to it: for, knowing mankind 

| fo well, he, in all probability, had diſcovered certain 

ſparks of ambition in that prince, which he feared 


would one day break out into a flame. 


Micipſa, pleaſed with the great character that = 


ſent him of his nephew, changed his behaviour to- 


_ wards him, and reſolved, if poſſible, to win his affec - 
tion.by kindneſs, Accordingly he adopted him; and, 


by his will, made him joint-heir with his two ſons. 
Finding afterwards his end approaching, he ſent for all 


three, and bid them draw near his bed; where, in pre- 


ſence of his whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind how 
good he had been to him; conjuring him, in the name 


| of the gods, to defend and protect on all occaſions his 
children; who, being before related to him by the 


ties of blood, were now become his brethren, by his 
_ (Micipſa's) bounty. He told him, + that neither arms 
nor treaſure conſtitute the ſtrength of a kingdom, but 


friends; who are not won by arms nor gold, but by 
real ſervices and inviolable fidelity. Now, where 


(ſays he) can we find better friends than our brothers? ? 


7 Ac Give, quod diffcitlionum imprimis eſt, et pralio 8 erat, 
et bonus conſilio: quorum alterum ex providentia timorem, alterum cx 
audacia temeritatem adferre plerumque ſolet. | 

+ Non exercitus, neque theſauri, præſidia regni fant; verum amici; 
quos neque armis cogere, neque auro parare queas: officio et fide pari- 
uüntur. Quis autem amicior, quam Oe uri: J aut N alienum f. 
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and hov can that man who becomes an enemy to 
his relations, repoſe any confidence in, or depend on 
ſtrangers? He exhorted his ſons to pay the higheſt 

reverence to Jugurtha ; and to diſpute no otherwiſe 
with him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, if 


poſſible, ſurpaſs his exalted merit. He concluded with 


intreating them to obſerve for ever an inviolable at- 
tachment with regard to the Romans; and to conſider 
them as their benefactor, their patron, and malter. 
{u) A few days after this Miciſpa expire. 
() But Jugurtha ſoon threw off the maſk, and be- 
gan by ridding himſelf of Hiempſal, who had expreſſ- 


ed himſelf to him with great freedom, and therefore 


he got him murdered. This bloody action proved but 
too evidently to Adherbal what he himſelf might natu- 
rally fear. Numidia is now divided, and ſides ſeveral- 
ly with the two brothers. Mighty armies are raiſed 


by each party. Adherbal, after loſing the greateſt _ 
part of his fortreſſes, is vanquiſhed in battle, and forced 


to make Rome his aſylum. However, this gave Ju- 


gurtha no very great uneaſineſs, as he knew that mo- 1 


ney was all- powerful in that city. He therefore ſent 
deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the chief 
| ſenators. In the firſt audience to which they were in · 
troduced, Adherbal repreſents the unhappy condition 
| to which he was reduced, the injuſtice 3 | 
| of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the loſs of al- 
maſt all his fortreſſes ; but the circumſtance on which 


be laid the greateſt ſtreſs was, the commands of his 3 5 


: dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence in the » 


Romans; declaring, that the friendſhip of this people 


would be a ftronger ſupport both to himſelf and bis 


kingdom, than all the troops and treaſures in the uni» 


| verſe. His ſpeech was of a great length, and extremely 
Pathetic, Jugurtha's deputies made only the following 


anſwer : That Hiempfal had been killed by the Numi- 3 


| dians becauſe of his great cruelty ; tbat Adherbal was 
dme aggreſſor, and yet, after having been vanquiſhed, 
e A. M. 3887. Rome 631- s (x) A. M. 3888, Rome 633. 
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Vas come to make complaints, becauſe he had not 
committed all the exceſſes he deſired to act; that their 


ſovereign intreated the ſenate to form a judgment of 


bis behaviour and conduct in Africa, from that he had 
ſhown at Numantia; and to lay a greater ſtreſs on his 


actions, than on the accuſations of his enemies. But 


theſe ambaſſadors had ſecretly employed an eloquence, - 
much more prevalent than that of words, which had 
not proved ineffectual. The whole aſſembly was for 
Jugurtha, a few ſenators excepted, who were not ſo 
void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The 


ſenate came to this reſolution, that commiſſioners 
| ſhould be ſent from Rome, to divide the provinces e- 


qually upon the ſpot between the two brothers. The 


reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that Jugurtha was not 


ſparing of his treaſure on this occaſion : the diviſion 


was made to his advantage; and yet a POCO _—_— 
ance of equity was preſerved. 


This firſt ſucceſs of Jugurtha augmented his cou- 
rage and boldneſs. Accordingly he attacked his bro- 


ther by open force; and whilſt the latter loſes his time 


in ſending deputations to the Romans, he ſtorms ſeve- 


ral fortreſſes, carries on his conqueſts ; - and after de- 
teating Adherbal, beſieges him in Cirtha, the capital 
of his kingdom. During this interval, ambaſſadors 
arrived from Rome, with orders, in the name of the 
| ſenate and people, to the two kings, to lay down their 
arms, and ceaſe all hoſtilities. Jugurtha, after pro- 
teſting that he would obey, with the moſt profound 
reverence and ſubmiſſion, the commands of the Ro- 


man people, added, that he did not believe it was their 


i intention, to hinder him from defending his own life, 
againſt the treacherous ſnares which his brother had 
laid for it. He concluded with ſaying, that he would 
ſend ambaſſadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the ſe- 
nate of his conduct. By this random anſwer, be elu- 
ded their orders, and would not even permit the ee 

ties to wait upon Adherbal. 
42 hough the latter was ſo cloſely blocked up in his 
capita), 
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* 


| 4 
capital, * he yet found means to ſend to Rome, to im- 


plore the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt his brother, 


who had beſieged him five months, and intended to 
take away his life. Some ſenators were of opinion. 

that war ought to be proclaimed immediately againſt 
Jugurtha : but ſtill his credit prevailed ; and the Ro- 
mans only ordered an embaſſy to be ſent, compoled of _ 

ſenators of the higheſt diſtinction; among whom was 


Zmilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great 


aſcendant over the nobility, and concealed the 'blackeft 
vices under the ſpecious appearance of virtue. Jugur- 
tha was terrified at firſt ; but he again found an oppor- 


tunity to elude their demands, and accordingly ſent 
them back without coming to any concluſion. Upon 
this, Adherbal, who had loſt all hopes, ſurrendered, 
upon condition of having his life ſpared ; nevertheleſs 


he was immediately murthered with a great number of | 
| Numidians. | 


But though the qreateſt part of the people at Rote | 
were ſtruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha's mo- 


ney again obtained him defenders in the ſenate. How- - 
ever, C. Memmius, the tribune of the people, an active 
man, and who hated the nobility, prevailed with the 
former, not to ſuffer fo horrid a crime to go unpuniſh- 


ed; and accordingly war being proclaimed againſt Ju- 
gurtha, Calpurnius Beſtia the conſul was appointed to 
carry it on. (0 + He was endued with excellent quali-. 


ties, but they were all depraved and rendered uſelefs _ 
by his avarice. Scaurus ſet out with him. They at 
Kut took ſeveral towns z but Jugurtha 8 bribes checked 


19 A M. ER Rome 638. Ant. 7. C. 110. | 15 
Ae choſe two of the nimbleſt of thoſe who kad followed | bm * | 


| Cirtha; and theſe, induced by the great rewards he promiſed them, and 
. pitying his unhappy-circumftances, undertook to paſs through the enemy's | 
Camp, in the night, to the neighbouring ſhore, and from theace to Rome. 


Ex tis qui una irtam praſugerant, duos maxime impigros delegit: eot, 


1 211 pollicendo, ac miſerando caſum ſunm confirmat, ui per * mani- | 
Lines noctu ad proximum mare, dein Romam pergerent Salluſt. 


+ Multz Donau 8 animi et N erant; uh omnes zraritia 
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the progreſs of theſe conqueſts; and Scaurus * himſelf, 
Who, till now, had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt animoſity 
againſt this prince, could not reſiſt ſo powerful an at- 
tack, A treaty was therefore coneluded : Jugurtha 
feigned to ſubmit to the Romans; and thirty elephants, 
ſome horſes, with a very ineonſiderable ſum of money, 
| were delivered to the queſto, 
But now the indignation of the people in general at 
Rome diſplayed itſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner. Mem- 
mius the tribune fired them by his ſpeeches. He cauſed 
Caſſius, who was pretor, to be appointed to attend 
Jugurtha; and to engage him to come to Rome, under 
the gaurantee of the Romans, in order that an inquiry 
might be made in his preſence, who thoſe perſons were 
that had taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was 
forced to come to Rome. The fight of him raiſed the 
anger of the people ſtill higher; but a tribune having 
been bribed, he prolonged the ſeſſion, and at laſt diſ- 
ſolved it. A Numidian prince, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, 
called Maffiva, being at that time in the city, was ad- 
viſed to ſolicit for Jugurtha's kingdom; which coming 
do the ears of the latter, he got him aſſaſſinated in the 
midſt of Rome. However, the murderer was ſeized, WM 
and delivered up to the civil magiſtrate; and Jugurtha WW 
was commanded to depart Italy. Upon leaving thc 
_ city, he caſt back his eyes ſeveral times towards it, and 
 faid, © Rome wants only a purchaſer ; and, were one 
to be found, it were inevitably ruined .“ 
And now the war broke out anew. At firſt the in- 
dolence, or perhaps connivance of Albinus the conlu), 
made it go on very ſlowly ; but afterwards, when he 
returned to Rome to hold the public aſſemblies +, the 
Roman army, by the unſkilfulneſs of his brother Au- 
Jus, having marched into a defile from whence there 
Was no getting out; it ſurrendered ignominiouſly to 


_ * 'Mapnitudine pecuniæ a bono honeſtoqve in pravum abſtractus eſt. 
I Poitquam Roma egreſſus eſt, fertur ſæpe eo tacitus reſpiciens, po- 
Aremo dixifje. Urbem venalem et mature perituram, ſi emptorem in vcuerli. 
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the enemy, who forced the Romans to ſubmit to the 


ceremony of paſſing under the yoke, and made them 


engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 


The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo ſhameful 

a peace, concluded without the authority of the people, 
was conſidered in a moſt odious light at Rome. They 
could not flatter themſelves with the hopes of being 
ſucceſsful in this war, till the conduct of it was given 


to L. Metellus the conſul. * To all the reſt of the 


virtues which conſtitute the great captain, he added a 
perfect diſregard of wealth; a quality moſt eſſentially 
requiſite againſt ſuch an enemy as Jugurtha, who hi- 


therto had always been victorious, rather by money 1 
than his ſword. But the African monarch found Me- 


tellus as inacceſlible in this, as in all other reſpects. 
He therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert 


his utmoſt bravery, through the defect of an expedient 


which now began to fail him. Accordingly, he ſig- 


nalized himſelf in a ſurpriſing manner; and ſhewed, 


in this campaign, all that could be expected from the 
courage, abilities, and attention of an illuſtrious gene- 


ral, to whom deſpair adds new vigour, and ſuggeſts 
| new lights : he was however unſucceſsful, becauſe op- _ 
ſed 5 


1 * 


y a conſul, who did not ſuffer the moſt incon- 


| {iderable error to eſcape him, nor ever let ſlip an op- 

|  portunity of taking advantage of the ene. 

| __  Jugurtha's greateſt concern was, how to ſecure hime 
Elf from traitors. From the time he had been told, 

' _ that Bomilcar, in whom he repoſed the utmoft confi 


dence, had a deſign upon his life, he enjoyed no peace; 


he did not believe himſelf ſafe any where: but all 
things, by day as well as night, the citizen as well as 


foreigner, were ſuſpected by him; and the blackeſt 


* terrors ſat. for ever brooding over his mind. He never 
got a wink of ſleep, except by ſtealth; and often 
changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. 


12 mn Numidiam profieiſeitur, magua ſpe civiom, cum propter artes 


| bonas, tum maxime quod adyerſum diyitias invictum animum gerebat. 


Starting 
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. - Starting ſometimes from his ſlumbers, he would ſnatch 
bis Ford, and break into loud cries ; fo ſtrongly was 
be haunted by fear, and fo ftrangely did he act the 
madman. | 
Marius was Metellus's lleutenant. His boundleſs 
ambition induced him to endeavour to lefſen his gene- 
tals character ſecretly in the minds of his ſoldiers; 
and becoming ſoon his profeſſed enemy and llanderer, 
he at laſt, by the-moſt groveling and perfidious arts, 
prevailed fo far, as to ſupplant Metellus, and get him- 
ſelf nominated in his room, to carry on the war againſt 
Jugurtha. With what ſtrength of mind ſoever Metel- 
lus might be endued on other occaſions, he was totally 
dejected by this unforeſeen blow, which even forced 
tears from his eyes, and ſuch expreſſions as were alto- 


gether unworthy ſo great a man. There was ſome- 
thing very dark and vile in Marws's procedure; a cir- 


cumſtance that diſplays ambition in its native and Se- 
nuine colours, and ſhows that it extinguiſhes, in thoſe 
who abandon themſelves to it, all ſenſe of honour and 
integrity. Metellus avoided a man whoſe ſight he 
could not bear, arrived in Rome, and was received 
there with univerſal acclamations. (2) A triumph 
was decreed him, and the frname of Mumidicus con- 
ferred upon him. _ 
I thought it would be proper to kiſpend, ell came 
to the Roman hiſtory, an account of the events that 
bappened in Africa under Metellus and Marius, all 
Which are very circumſtantially deſcribed by Salluſt, 


in his admirable hiftory of Jugurtha. 1 therefore ha- 


ten to the concluſion of this war. 

 Jvgvrtha being greatly diſtreſſed in bis affiirs, hah 
had recourſe to Bocchus King of Mauritania, whoſe 
daughter he had married. This country extends from 
nn, as far as beyond the ſhores of the ar. 


4 A. M. 1096. Rome 642. 
OS, Quibus rebus ſupra bonum atque honeftum pereulſus, neque laery- 


mas tenere, ne uc moderari linguam: ; vir ©2i6giu> in allis al tibus, nimis 
; molliter 3 0 Tati. 
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ranean, oppoſite to Spain . The Roman name was 
ſcarce known in it, and the people as little known to 
the Romans. Jugurtha inſinuated to his father-in-law, 
that ſhould he ſuffer Numidia to be conquered, his 


kingdom would doubtleſs be involved in its ruin; eſpe- 


cially as the Romans, who were ſworn enemies to mo- 5 
narchy, ſeemed to have vowed the deſtruction of all 
the thrones in the univerſe. He therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him; and 
accordingly received, on different occaſions, very con- 


ſiderable ſuccours from that king. 
This confederacy, which was cemented on Luder 


ſide by no other tie but that of intereſt, had never 
been ſtrong; and a laſt defeat which Jogurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now _ 
meditated the dark deſign of delivering up his ſon-· in- 
law to the Romans. For this purpoſe he had deſired 
Marius to fend him a truſty perſon. Sylla, who was 


an officer of uncommon merit, and ſerved under him as 


os quæſtor, was thought every way qualified for this nego- 


tiation. He was not afraid to put himſelf into the hands 
of the barbarian king; and accordingly ſet out for his 


court. Being arrived, Bocchus, who, like the reſt of 
his countrymen, did not pride himſelf in ſincerity, 
and was for ever projecting new deſigns, debated with- 
in himſelf, whether it would not be his intereſt to de- 
ver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time fluc- 
tuating with uncertainty, and between a contrariety of 
' ſentiments ; and the ſudden changes which diſplayed 
| themſelves in his countenance, in his air, and his whole 
| perſon, ſhowed evidently how ſtrongly his mind was 
affected. At length, returning to his firſt deſign, he 
made his terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha 
into his hands, who was ſent immediately to Marius. 


70 a) Sylla, lays Plutarch + ated, on this e 


(a) Plut. in vit. Mail, | 
* Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, ve. | 
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, he = young man, fired with a ſtrong thirſt of glory, 
. he ſweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte. In. 
Head of aſcribing to the general under whom he fought, 
All the honour of this event, as his duty required, and 
-which ought to be an inviolable maxim ; he reſerved 
the greateſt part of it to himſelf, and had a ring made, 
which he always wore, wherein he was repreſented, 
receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus; and 
this ring he uſed ever after as his ſignet. But Marius 
was fo highly exaſperated at this kind of inſult, that 


he could never forgive him; a circumſtance that gave 
riſe to the implacable hatred between theſe two Ro. 


mans, which afterwards broke out with ſo much fury, 


7 and coft the republic ſo much blood. 


0% Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting 
fac a ſpectacle to the Romans, as they could ſcarce 
believe they ſaw, when it paſſed before their eyes ; 1 
mean, Jugurtha in chains; that ſo formidable enemy, 
during whole life they could not fatter themſelves with 
tze hopes of being able to put an end to this war; ſo 
well was his courage fuſtained by ſtratagem and arti- 
fe, and his genius ſo fruitful in finding new expe- 
Alents, even when his affairs were moſt deſperate. We 
ate told, that Jugurtha run diſtracted, as he was walk 

ing in the triumph; that after the ceremony was end- 
ed, he was thrown into priſon ; and that the lictors 


wers ſo eager to ſeize his robe, that they rent it in ſe. 


vera pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get 
the rich jewels with which they were adorned. In this 
condition he was caſt, quite naked, and in the utmoſt 
errors, into a deep dungeon; where he ſpent ſix days 
min ſtruggling with hunger and the fear of death, re- 
- raining a ſtrong deſire of life to his laſt gaſp ; an 'end, 
continues Plutarch, worthy of his wicked deeds ; Ju- 
gurtha having deen always of opinion, that the greateſt 
erimes * be Seen to latiate his ambition, in- 


a Pl ibid, 2 1. 5903 Rae 64g Ant. 10 c. 193. 
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Juba King of Mauritania reflected fo much band, i" 
f on polite literature and the ſciences, that I could n :"10 
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without impropriety, omit him in the hiſtory of th 
family of Maſiniſſa, to whom his father, who alſo was 


named Juba, was great-grandſon, and grandſon ß 
1 Guluſſa. The elder Juba ſignalized himſelf in the war © 
; between Cæſar and Pompey, by his inviolable attache 


: ment to the party of the latter hero. He flew him 

e ſelf after the battle of Thapſus, in which his forces, 

* and thoſe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, 

„his fon, then a child, was delivered up to the con- 
queror, and was one of the moſt conſpicuous orna- 

g ments of his triumph. It appears from hiſtory, that 

e a noble education was beſtowed upon Juba in Rome, ©} 

1 where he imbibed ſuch a variety of knowledge, as af. 

, terwards equalled him to the moſt learned Grecians. 

nh BB He did not leave that city, till he went to take poſſeſ. 

o ſion of his father's dominions. Cc) Auguſtus reſtared 

j. them to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, 

dhe provinces of the empire were abſolutely at his dif>* 

e WW poſal. Juba, by the lenity of his government, gained 


x. WM the hearts of all his ſubjects; who, out of a grateful | 


d. ſenſe of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, _- 


rs ranked him in the number of their gods. Pauſanias 

e. MW fpeaks of a ſtatue which the Athenians erected in his 

et honour. It was indeed juſt, that a city, which had 

is been conſecrated in all ages to the muſes, ſhould give 
xt public teſtimonies of its eſteem for a king, who made 


ys WM fo bright a figure among the learned. #* Suidas aſcribes 
| ſeveral works to this prince, of which only the fig 


id ments are now extant. He had writ the hiſtory of _ 
u- Arabia; the antiquities of Aſſyria, and thoſe of the 
ef Romans; the er of theatres, of . * : 
Ne | 
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: vol. 4 of the memoirs of the academy of bi les lettres p. 47. 


The end of the FIRST VOLUME- 


lr | Fo "of the nature and properties of different a. 
mals, and of grammar, &c.; a catalogue of all which 


HB. 


* given in Abbe Sevin's ſhort diſſertation on the life 


and works of the younger Juba *, whence I have ex- 
"tracted theſe few particulars. 2 


. of belles lettre p. 47. 
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